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Christmas. 


By Emi ty HICKEY. 


Hear the call the shepherds know, 
Angel call that bids them go, 


Sped by God, to Bethlehem; 
Let us rise and go with them. 


Clear the song is sounding still, 
Peace to men of God’s good-will. 


In the Babe on Mother-breast 
See God’s love made manifest. 


In a stable’s narrow bound 
Palace of the King is found. 


In a little manger’s space 
Presence-chamber of His grace. 


We will lay our welcoming 
At His feet, our new-born King. 





HERMES GOES HUNTING. 


By MICHAEL TELFAIR. 


ERMES (as you may know) 
was an Olympian, one of that 
gay crowd of immortals who dwell 
above and apart from ordinary men 
—afflicted with the same passions 
and yearnings, I grant you; yet, 
withal, different. His head stretched 
above the rifts in the clouds as they 
sailed like giant dirigibles over a 
smoky, dirty world, and his winged 
feet, perfectly shod, carried him far 
beyond the madding crowd. 

Of course, his name wasn’t really 
Hermes; it was Peter Middleton, 3d, 
of South Carolina (town and street 
address unnecessary—of South 
Carolina). Peter began life as an 
Olympian. His negro nurse had 
told him in her own vernacular, 
“Preshus Lam’, you is de famly’s 
pride”; and Peter Middleton re- 
mained the family’s pride through 
the university, and with the New 
York publishing firm, where he 
wrote blurbs and even an article or 
two of his own, until he became 
manager of a department. 

He had made it a point, being 
the gods’ special messenger, to keep 
his figure and his sunburn. His 
hair remained thick and bronzed, 
and he kept fit. Now, even a mati- 
nee idol may suggest bovinity, but 
not Hermes—jamais! He saw to 
that, and so authors sought him 
out, charming ladies tried to be- 
guile him, life was a pretty pleasant 
proposition; but, damn it all, Peter 
Middleton, 3d, was tired. Even 
Olympians get tired of ambrosia, 
and wander down among the 
daughters of men in search of a 
thrill. Peter was thirty-five, and 


he was tired—of books, authors, 
charming ladies, plays; of every 
damned thing. The love that came 
to the couples in the last reel or on 
the bus’s last bench had passed him 
by. There were lights in ladies’ 
eyes, but he knew they lied. 
What was life all about anyway? 
What was it worth? To-morrow 
would be Christmas—a sentimental 
affair invented by German senti- 
mentalists for the kiddies. Ugh! 
Peter sank low in his heavily 
padded armchair and groaned. To- 
night: dinner, theater, dancing, sup- 
per with Annette. The usual clever 
things said in a breathless, con- 
sciously epigrammatic way—and 
then Christmas, the Féte of Swap- 
ped Gifts: fifteen-dollar-a-dozen 
roses for a red necktie, a platinum 
bar pin for a green silk dressing 
gown, an enormous jar of deadly 
French perfume for bedroom slip- 
pers. It was disgusting—all for 
what? Just to swap? Circulation! 
Of course, back in the dark ages 
in which bloomed the Gothic roses, 
Christmas was a lovely feast, an- 
gelic melodies were sung, and the 
Church in her magnificence had 
spread her tapestried liturgy over 
the world. There were eyes of 
beauty, tongues of song, flames of 
love; but, Hermes reflected, one 
can’t be a throw-back, and the 
Church to-day was a religio-polit- 
ical institution where the.Great Un- 
washed practiced their unamusing 
superstitions. Peter had given this 
One-God business up long ago. It 
had been a monotonous regulation; 
its priests talked down to you and 
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insisted on discipline which—well, 
what’s the use of an Olympian—? 
Still, he used to go on Christmas 
and Easter. To-night he’d go 
around and see the sights. He was 
simply done in with parties, and 
he’d call his off and take a night’s 
rest searching into the secrets of 
the ’uman ’eart. Perhaps the dead 
rose-leaves of memory might stir 
fragrantly his youthful idolatries, 
or maybe the crimson song of a 
poinsettia would thrill his jaded 
eye—anyway it would be a relief; 
and so he muffled his dinner clothes 
in a silk scarf, buttoned his over- 
coat, and walked out into the cool 
evening air. 

The interior of St. Patrick’s was 
crowded with a dull, sodden crowd, 
clerks and servant girls mostly, he 
imagined, with here and there an 
elegantly furred woman. Middle- 
ton followed the crowd in their 
tramp behind the high altar. Stolid 
people, these, who paused to look 
at the chapel lined with fir trees, at 
the back of which was raised a rep- 
lica of Bethlehem. The Christ 
Child lay in His crib, the Blessed 
Mother, St. Joseph, and the shep- 
herds looked down upon the tired, 
crowded ranks of those who came 
to pray. “Oh, God! what terrible 
things you’ve made of these your 
people,” thought Peter as he studied 
them: bent, afraid of life, bereft of 
beauty, cold to love, coming here to 
kneel in traditional and automatic 
devotion, and pausing to say their 
mechanical, hurried prayers. He 
turned to gaze at the soaring arches 
and gaunt ribs, at the high altar be- 
ing dressed for the morning, and 
stopped to look at a white marble 
Pieta, the sorrowing Mother hold- 
ing her defeated Son, a symbol of 
these acquiescent slaves. 

Shuddering, the Olympian left 
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the church for the light-studded 
night outside. He wanted to go 
home, back to the lethargic town 
where one could hear the bells ring 
out in the morning, “Christmas is 
here!” where the garish sentimen- 
tality and tinsel were softened by 
modulation of greeting and eggnogg 
in the lifted glass: “Christmas 
comes but once a year. Drink it 
down!” 

In a crowded Grecian temple, 
sometimes called the Pennsylvania 
Station, he was told abruptly that 
there were no accommodations to 
be had; he might take a day coach 
to Washington and try to get some- 
thing from there. This was Christ- 
mas time, it came but once a year. 
(Thank God!) 

Back on the street once again he 
wandered past the entrance to a 
church. A sign read: “Church of 
St. Francis of Assisi—Open all day 
and until ten at night. Please do 
not use for a thoroughfare from 
street to street.” Perhaps he’d find 
quiet here and something lovely, 
some remnant of the old days. St. 
Francis, he knew from his Euro- 
pean travels, was the charming 
creature painted so often by Giotto, 
and he remembered him in a beau- 
tiful Della Robbia group and at San 
Juan Capistrano; so he went in to 
see. 

There the Olympian looked on 


-appalling ugliness—the over-dec- 


orated altar, the ornate columns, 
the painted heaven above the sanc- 
tuary with its representation of 
saints, men on right, ladies on left, 
kneeling before the throne; hideous 
statues were crowded into corners, 
and at the far right, almost lost in 
an adjoining chaos of plaster sculp- 
ture, hung a tortured Christ from 
the cross, while, beneath, the Holy 
Mother, an effeminate St. John, and 
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Mary Magdalene prayed, all painted 
statues. The Olympian shivered 
with horror. Below this there was 
something else; many people came 
to this spot and knelt. He moved 
closer, quiet, superior, handsome, 
his disdain tempered by amuse- 
ment. A Christ Child lay in a crib, 
a sweet-faced doll with outstretched 
arms dressed in a ready-made 
(marked down to $1.65) embroid- 
ered dress in which red ribbon had 
been inserted, with clumsy red 
bows tied on the sleeves. The Child 
smiled, and one foot was poked out 
in the air, its bare toes turned to- 
wards the adorers. 

Amused, Peter Middleton, 3d, sat 
down in a near-by pew and watched 
the crowds as they came and knelt 
to pray, these tired automatons 
who smiled or wiped away a furtive 


tear as they looked at a doll—! 
Where was the beauty of the 
medieval Church, the charm of the 


Continental worship? Gone. Left, 
only these thousands with their 
tired eyes and dull prayers. Where 
were love and joy and beauty? How 
could these people laugh or be gay 
on a fiesta? 

Peter remembered the brilliant 
crowd as it gathered for Midnight 
Mass at the Madeleine, the pictur- 
esque Breton worshipers’ at 
churches near Saint-Malo, the color- 
ful Basques singing and dancing on 
festival days. Here only ugliness. 
Next to him knelt an old woman, 
dirty, with streaked sandy hair 
falling from under a dirty black 
hat. She prayed aloud with a Cel- 
tic brogue, raising her voice asser- 
tively to say, “And Blessed is the 
Fruit of thy womb, Jesus”—a 
scrubwoman. 

In front of him a middle-aged 
Italian woman, a shapeless, sallow 
bulk, talked to the Bambino in 
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liquid tones, then stopped and 
was silent for a minute, only to 
begin again—she sells newspapers, 
thought Peter. 

A young man, strong, clean-cut 
features, broad-shouldered, lighted 
a candle and knelt absorbed in 
prayer—up-one-flight-Monroe suit, 
white collar man, recently married, 
Jersey suburb, praying for the child 
to come, he was ticketed. Another 
young man in a worn overcoat, a 
cap with a number, greasy slick 
gloves, tough, unshaved, looked 
with wonder at the Child and 
grinned—taxi-driver. An old man, 
mostly bald, knelt in front of Peter; 
he prayed out loud, too—an Irish 
bricklayer, retired. 

A woman in the thirties, fur coat, 
cloth-of-silver hat, enameled face, 
painted lips, blonde lifeless hair in 
wads over her ears—Ha! Guido 
Reni, look! a Magdalene, issue 
1922.—She lighted five candles and 
reached over the rail to look closer 
at the Child, then bent her head. 

A young girl in an old brown 
coat, a faded blue velvet hat over a 
drawn white face, quite plain, knelt 
beside the painted lady, praying for 
the child she would never have—an 
unsought virgin, catalogued Peter. 
“I should never have given up writ- 
ing,” he thought; “here’s material 
for a thousand O. Henrys, these 
starved people coming into ugliness 
to find beauty. Why aren’t they 
brave and gay and generous? What 
does it give them?” 

Lord, what a farce this Christmas 
is, a farce for children, young and 
old! Thank God, he, Peter, had 
grown up! What was it all about? 
How had it started, this so-called 
Christmas spirit? Peter began to 
remember back into childhood 
days: early piety; the fond, fragile 
mother who taught him about the 
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saints and Jesus; the school in Ala- 
bama, conducted by a religious 
Order, to which after her death he 
had been sent; then he had been, 
he remembered with an inward 
smile, a firm believer in mysticism, 
praying for light and, with the ro- 
manticism of youth, desiring a mar- 
tyr’s death. Then came the univer- 
sity, where he had gradually be- 
come an Irreconcilable; avaunt ro- 
manticism, sentimentalism; enter 
the cold light of truth and the pene- 
trating glance of philosophy. Then, 
as his store of knowledge increased, 
new bewildering fields beckoned 
him: Voltaire, Renan, Nietzsche, 
Rabelais, Balzac, Anatole France, 
each an invigorating discovery— 
the Rubicon between Belief and Un- 
belief was soon passed. 

Now, straining his eyes across 
his years of forgetfulness, he looked 


back, back to the days at St. Stan- 
islaus, where he had watched and 
prayed. And bit by bit the story 
of Christmas emerged from his 
memory, helped here by a poem of 
Rupert Brooke’s, there by a song 


of Alice Meynell’s, again by 
snatches of Milton’s Ode on the Na- 
tivity, and dimly remembered frag- 
ments of the Gospels. 

Looking up at a near-by statue, 
he winked, and it seemed to him 
that the statue winked in return. 
“See here, Brother,” he addressed 
the saint, “you could tell me this 
story, this tale for the foolish, vir- 
gins or otherwise. Of course, you’d 
probably tell me to begin at the be- 
ginning, and, like all tales of won- 
ders, yours starts, ‘Once upon a 
time.’” Then, as he sat and mused, 
in spite of his over-valiant irrever- 
ence, he fell under the spell of the 
atmosphere of the place, and the 
“wonderful story of old” pieced it- 
self together again: the story of the 


maiden named Maria, who was 
espoused to a man called Joseph, 
but who “before they came to- 
gether was found with child”; 
how Joseph having a mind to put 
her away, was reassured by an 
angel, that Maria had conceived 
miraculously of the Holy Ghost; 
and how “it came to pass that in 
those days there went out a decree 
from Czsar Augustus that the 
whole world should be enrolled. 
And all went to be enrolled, every 
one into his own city. And Joseph 
went up out of the city of Nazareth 
to the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem, to be enrolled with 
Maria, his espoused wife, who was 
with child. And there was no room 
for them at the inn (these poor 
peasants), and the man, leading an 
ass on which the woman rode, went 
into a stable on the outskirts of the 
city, and there Maria brought forth 
her Son, the little Jesus, and laid 
Him, wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
in a manger. Joseph prayed, and 
Maria, filled with happiness, sang 
softly a lullaby. 

“Far over Judea’s silver-mantled 
plains silence had stood listening. 
The clear cool night seemed wait- 
ing for a signal. And there were in 
the same country shepherds watch- 
ing over their flocks, ignorant, 
lowly shepherds. And behold, an 
angel of the Lord stood by them, 
and the brightness of God shone 
round about them; and they feared 
with a great fear. 

“And the angel said to them: 
‘Fear not, for I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, that shall be to 
all the people. For this day is born 
to you a savior, who is Christ the 
Lord.” And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly army, praising God and 
saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
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and on earth peace to men of good 
will.’ 

“And the shepherds, after the 
angels had departed to heaven, 
went over to Bethlehem, where 
shone the golden brightness of God, 
and over a stable hung a silver star, 
darting lights of red and green and 
blue; and there they found Mary 
and Joseph, and the Infant lying in 
the manger, and being simple, 
child-like men, they understood of 
the word that had been spoken to 
them concerning the Child, and 
they adored Him and returned to 
their flocks glorifying and praising 
God.” 

“That’s the story, Brother,” said 
Peter, speaking again quizzically to 
the statue. “I wouldn’t have 
thought I could remember it so 
well, but you’ve unlocked my sub- 
conscious and given it back to me 
just as if I were down at Spring 
Hill, praying in Advent. It’s a poor 
story, a pitiful little tale, yet I loved 
it in the days when I brushed my 
hair 4 la Lord Byron. 

“Unto us a Son is born, the Son 
of God, sweet little Jesus. God’s 
gift, man’s hope—we used to sing a 
carol about that. To-morrow is 
His birthday. . . . Tempus has 
surely raced. I know it’s not very 
well done—being a realist has 
cramped my art. Your story needs 
different treatment. There is so 
much poverty here; that’s what 
captivated Dickens. The little 
peasant girl, Queen of the Angels, 
the lowly carpenter—and Heaven’s 
Gift of Love smiling from the man- 
ger at rude shepherds . . . and yet 
the angels sing, ‘Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace to men 
of good will.’ To-morrow again is 
His birthday. There will be joy 
and feasting for that on earth, and 
I suppose in heaven. And we, chil- 
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dren of the Sun, should lift up our 
hearts and receive this Light to 
lighten our darkness, this heavenly 
Joy to make glad our sorrow, 
Heaven’s Beauty, the Son, to belong 
to each of us... .” 

Peter Middleton had been digging 
deeply into the past. At all events, 
it was a charming story, this ages- 
old tale. The others around him 
were moving, and he turned to gaze 
into the crib, but kneeling women 
blocked his view; yet there in the 
friar’s arms was the Holy Child. 
There was something different 
about this friar; the other statues 
were ugly, sorrowing, downcast, but 
Peter’s friend smiled at the Child, 
a beautiful figure of gladness and 
joy. “You see,” he seemed to whis- 
per, “many years ago I was sorely 
tempted in divers ways, and when 
I felt that the torture of contem- 


plated sin was too much, behold, 


the Queen of Angels, Maria, 
brought me her Son—the Divine 
Love came to me. And if you ask 
her, the ever listening Mother, she 
will bring her Child of love to 
you.” 

Peter Middleton prayed, actually, 
not for a child or a wife or a lost 
youth, but for that greatest of gifts, 
humility. He wished to see himself— 
not the mirror’s pleasing reflection, 
but the spirit’s mold—and he saw 
that love had never come to him 
because he had never given nor be- 
lieved. He’d always been just a 
self-styled aristocrat, looking emo- 
tions over, selecting suitable colors; 
and so he had never lost his heart 
to find it. 

“Thanks very much, old chap, 
for the information received, and 
good night.” 

“Good night, Brother, remember 
the mills of the gods grind little 
but themselves, and Christmas 
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comes but once a year and is 
Christ’s Mass.” 

Christ’s Mass would soon begin, 
and the church was filling, mostly 
with men—night workers—rude 
men, like the shepherds who fol- 
lowed the star, trusting. Peter 
fastened his overcoat and turned to 
a little man beside him, French as- 
suredly, a pastry cook probably. 

“I say, who is that chap there?” 

“Comment?” 

“That chap in the brown robe 
with the Child,” pointed Peter. 

“Nom de tonnerre, c’est Saint 
Antoine de Padoue!” 

“Thanks, Saint Antoine, and 
good night.” And Peter left the 
church, hailed a taxi, and was soon 
back in his comfortable room, 


where gas logs threw out a more 
or less cheery light. 
On top of a bookcase was Botti- 


celli’s “Madonna of the Magnificat.” 
Inside he found an old Missal, a 
survival of his school days. He 
turned the pages to Christmas, and, 
as he read, the magnificent picture 
spread before his eyes. 

The vast choir of heaven, bro- 
caded in medieval garments, knelt 
in the Adoration of the Lamb, sing- 
ing, Adeste Fideles! Venite Ado- 
remus, One saint, whom St. An- 
thony followed reverently, advanced 
to the manger, his friar’s robe of 
rough brown glistening a ruddy 
copper gold. He knelt before the 
Holy Child and sang, “Little Bud of 
Love, Blossomed from Our Holy 
Mother, Shower our hearts with 
more Love of Thee,” and curiously 
the hands of the saint held red 
roses of blood as he stretched them 
out to the Holy Family. Another 
saint, clad in black, which seemed 
ebony contrasted with the shining 
light of his face, said, “At the Name 
of Jesus every knee shall bend, and 
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Thou Who art born to-day in per- 
fection shalt bloom on the Cross to 
draw all men up to Thee.” Then a 
nun, tall, stately, beautiful, in a 
white habit and with unshod feet, 
advanced, and stretching out her 
arms, addressed the throne: “O 
glorious Sun, born of the morning 
Star, shine this day and all days 
upon men. Make them to know 
that Thou art Love, and if any man 
desire Thee with a great desire, like 
the lover whose love is returned a 
hundredfold, he needs naught else. 
Fire of love, burn in the hearts of 
men, lighted from Thy Face like 
the million candles of the stars, live 
in their hearts that they may de- 
sire Thee more and seek Thee al- 
ways and alone.” 

And suddenly a path was opened 
amid the glorious company of 
gleaming angels and shining saints, 
and there stood before the Child a 
humble, ugly little Sister, with 
homely, yet smiling face, whom 
Peter recognized as one who had 
come to beg in his office frequently 
for several years past. She made 
her reverence and whispered low, 
yet so that all the world could 
hear: 

“O Master, little God’s Love, it is 
good for me to be here. I, lowly 
and unworthy amongst these glo- 
rious, and I, the beggar of Christ, 
do ask Thee humbly that Thou 
shouldst make more men beg for 
Thee. On this Thy birthday make 
them to want Thee and to ask for 
Thee, that hungry they may be sat- 
isfied, and empty they may be filled 
with good things, that as Thou 
camest to. Saint Antoine, so unto 
them the childless, Thou, their 
Child, mayst come—Sweet Little 
Jesus!” 

And lo! the choirs of heaven 
burst into song, into a mighty cre- 





scendo of glorias, and the angels 
sang Salve Regina! while the saints 
took up an Ave Maria! 

Peter Middleton, 3d, closed his 
worn Missal. Across the court a 
girl was humming a tune—“‘m.. 
m..m..m..m..m..m, so this is 
love.” A man in an apartment 
above answered, “How did you get 
that way? How did you get this 
way, Ma—aary?” Peter undressed 
and went to bed, still hearing an 
ancient Venite Adoremus! To- 
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morrow he would go again to 
Christ’s Mass, the first time in 
America for over ten years. Funny, 
too, he thought, that song the heav- 
enly choir sang had the same words, 
the very same words of the me- 
chanical prayer poured forth by 
the old Irish woman who had knelt 
beside him in church that night, 
and like her, the angels, too, had 
caressed and stressed the syllables: 
Blessed is the Fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus. 





THE MANGER. 


By JoHN RICHARD MORELAND. 


He fashioned it that it might hold 
The hay and corn, 

Where hungry beasts could take their fill 
At night and morn. 


Nor did he dream that in its keep 
So dark and rude, 

Mary would lay her first-born there, 
The living food. 


As cattle seek the crib each day, 
Men keep a tryst, 





And stay the hunger of their souls 
On Christ! 





A POET FRUSTRATE: H. G. WELLS. 


By BroTHer LEo. 


R. H. G. WELLS, widely read 

novelist, socialist sui generis, 
amateur philosopher, materialistic 
theologian, authority on _ floor 
games, rapid-fire historian, and 
intrepid discoverer of the future, is 
undeniably a well-known man. 
And well-known men—such is the 
irony of popular admiration—are 
often not known well. “To be 
great,” said Emerson, “is to be mis- 
understood.” Misunderstanding, 
however, is a fate that pursues 
others than the great. It pursues 
likewise the prominent, the excep- 
tional, the assiduous, the well- 
known. Mr. Wells, as most dis- 


cerning critics would protest, is not 
a great man; but even the most un- 
sympathetic critic must perforce 


concede that Mr. Wells is well- 
known—the most well-known 
writer of English in our day and 
generation. And, precisely because 
he is so well-known, Mr. Wells is 
gravely misunderstood. He is mis- 
understood by the hosts of men 
and women who have read him only 
here and there but have read and 
heard much about him. He is mis- 
understood by his enthusiastic ad- 
mirers who find mental sustenance 
in even his baldest paragraphs, and 
by his rather ill-tempered and un- 
discriminating adversaries who can 
discover nothing admirable either 
in his thought or in his style. He is 
misunderstood by most of those 
who, like Mr. Beresford? and Mr. 
Brooks,? have written books about 


1J. D. Beresford, H. G. Wells. “Writers of 
the Day Series.” 


2Van Wyck Brooks, The World of H. G. 
Wells. 


him. And he is misunderstood by 
himself. 

In one of the most readable of 
his titillating essays, Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm * has reminded us that “When 
a man can express himself through 
two media, people tend to take him 
lightly in his use of the medium 
to which he devotes the lesser time 
and energy, even though he use that 
medium not less admirably than 
the other.” This dictum applies 
admirably to Whistler, who was 
writer as well as artist; to Disraeli, 
who was novelist as well as states- 
man; to Rossetti, who was painter 
as well as poet. It does not, directly 
and literally, apply to Mr. Wells; 
but it does help us to understand 
him. For, just as a man may be 
both a painter and a writer or a 
novelist and a statesman, so a man 
may really be a writer and think 
himself a painter, or a novelist and 
think himself a statesman. It is an 
eminently human _ characteristic. 
We all know persons who are really 
admirable lawyers or brokers or re- 
vivalists; but they think themselves 
—and by force of suggestion and 
iteration persuade others to think 
so, too—that they are economists or 
educators or opera singers. “Know 
thyself” is an excellent motto; and, 
as Matthew Arnold assures us, ex- 
cellence is by its very nature some- 
thing very rare. 

Now all this bears with singular 
pertinency on the case of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. He has written a five-foot 
shelfful of books—big books and 
little books, light books and heavy 

8 “Whistler's Writing,” in Yet Again. 
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books, dull books and bright books. 
He has donned both the philos- 
opher’s mantle and the doctor’s 
cap, he has brandished both the re- 
former’s bludgeon and the jester’s 
dagger of lath; he has written of the 
past, the present, and the future; 
he has spun yarns and perpetrated 
tracts. He has written nearly 
everything—except poetry; and yet 
poetry is the one thing that he is 
preéminently capable of writing. 
His devotees have hailed him as 
thinker, as iconoclast, as novelist, 
as sociologist, as historian, and as 
prophet—as practically everything, 
in fine, except as poet; and yet poet, 
by mannerism, by temperament, 
and by predilection, is what Mr. 
Wells really is. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is a poet frus- 
trate. This judgment may seem 


bizarre, far-fetched, fantastical, a 


cheap excursus into pyrotechnic 
paradox. It calls for abundant 
proof, copious substantiation. To 
his friends it will appear a stone of 
stumbling, to his foes a rock of 
scandal. But it is based on evidence 
indisputable; and that evidence is 
the formidable array of volumes 
which Mr. Wells has been so as- 
siduously evolving since the days, 
far back in the nineties, when he 
abandoned in turn the draper’s 
shop and the physics classroom and 
proceeded to flourish his indefat- 
igable pen. He has labeled his 
books novels and essays, tales and 
discourses; but in outlook and in 
substance, in conception and in 
execution—in everything, in fact, 
save in conscious purpose and con- 
ventional form—they are really, 
one and all of them, the coinage of 
a poet’s fancy. Mr. Wells owns a 
poet’s heart that has somehow per- 
suaded itself that it is a thinker’s 
head, a poet’s feeling for language 
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that has ineffectually disguised it- 
self in the trappings of prose. 

Like Mr. Hilaire Belloc—though 
in other respects most unlike—Mr. 
Wells has traversed a wide field of 
literary endeavor; his adaptability 
is remarkable, and his curiosity is 
vast. But it is possible to find in 
his books seven distinct phases of 
life with which he has been prevail- 
ingly and urgently concerned. 
Readers with a bent for fanciful 
nomenclature might designate them 
the Seven Ages of Wells. His in- 
terest in those seven phases does 
not take the form of systematic evo- 
lution, an ordered progression from 
the first phase to the second and 
from the second to the third and so 
on to the end of the series; it is 
rather an interest which now 
stresses one phase and now another, 
but which never wholly loses sight 
of any particular phase. But what 
especially strikes us is that in every 
phase, in every one of the Seven 
Ages of Wells, Mr. Wells’s interest is 
unmistakably the poet’s interest and 
Mr. Wells’s achievement is essen- 
tiallya poetical achievement—poetry 
disguised, poetry in the rough, 
poetry naively unaware of its own 
genre; but none the less poetry. 

First and foremost we find the 
phase of scientific romance. It was 
with such books as The Time Ma- 
chine and The Stolen Bacillus and 
The Island of Doctor Moreau that 
Mr. Wells first won the popular ear. 
Some of us recall the interest, the 
absorption, the fascination with 
which, in the glow and unsophis- 
tication of our youth, we followed 
him as he flung wide the portals of 
fancy in The First Men in the Moon 
and thrilled us with his graphic ac- 
count of the hostile visitation of the 
hyper-brained Martians in The War 
of the Worlds, how he most poet- 
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ically introduced us to a Wellsian 
angel suffering from a gunshot 
wound in The Wonderful Visit and 
forecast the triumph of the airplane 
in When the Sleeper Wakes. His 
phase of scientific romance has 
been much discussed; but the one 
essential thing to be said of it is 
that it is characterized by a min- 
imum of science and a maximum of 
romance. And that is only another 
way of saying that Mr. Wells was 
and is less scientist than poet. 
There is more science and more of 
the scientific spirit in one canto of 
the Purgatorio of Dante than in all 
of Mr. Wells’s engrossing tales of 
imaginative interest. For they are of 
imagination all compact. Hearken 
to Mr. Brooks’s summary of those 
tales, and then maintain if you can 
that the author is other than a poet: 


“He conceived a machine that 
could travel through time, a man 
who found a way to become invis- 
ible, a drug that made men float 
like balloons, another drug that en- 
abled men to live a thousand hours 
in one, a crystal egg through which 
one could watch the life in Mars, a 
man who could stop the sun like 
Joshua, a food that turned men 
into giants, a biologist who discov- 
ered a method of carving animals 
into men, an angel who visited a 
rural vicar, a mermaid who came 
to earth in search of a soul, a homi- 
cidal orchid, a gigantic bird hatched 
from a prehistoric egg, a man who 
passed outside space. In short, the 
universe appeared to him like that 
magic shop of which he also wrote, 
where the most astonishing things 
may happen, if you are the Right 
Sort of Boy.” ¢ 


Oddly enough, the imaginative 
4The World of H. G. Wells, pp. 20, 21. 
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romances of Mr. Wells do not sug- 
gest the scientific yarns of Jules 
Verne; Verne had more, ever so 
much more, of the scientific spirit 
and the impersonality of the in- 
vestigator. But they do suggest 
poems—in prose or in verse—such 
as the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein, South- 
ey’s Curse of Kehama, and Sir 
James Barrie’s Peter Pan. They 
are filled with sights discernible 
only to the poet’s eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling. 

The second phase in the literary 
psychology of Mr. Wells is his treat- 
ment of the conventional love mo- 
tive. And here I may seem to be 
disproving my contention that the 
author of Ann Veronica is a poet, 
when I insist that the sum and sub- 
stance of his amatory theory is that 
love is a necessary nuisance. Love 
gets in a man’s way, especially 
when he is about to do something 
great and daring, something that 
will bring appreciably nearer Mr. 
Wells’s oft-recurring dream of a 
naturalistic Utopia; it is an intru- 
sion, an impertinence, an_ irrel- 
evancy. No poet of the “besotted 
Victorian” era would conceive of 
love after that fashion; historically, 
the great poets of all ages have been 
practically unanimous in recogniz- 
ing in the love of man for woman a 
thing fine and elevating and inspir- 
ing and, in normal cases at least, 
something eminently desirable. 
But the poet frustrate in the heart 
of Mr. Wells is, in this particular 
phase of his work, less concerned 
with the romance of love than with 
its office of frustration. His heroes 
—at least a very generous propor- 
tion of them—with Antony fling a 
world away for Cleopatra’s sake, 
and with Paolo go to hell with Fran- 
cesca. They have the spirit of poets, 
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however much they depart from the 
traditional amatory technique. 

Thus the protagonist of Love and 
Mr. Lewisham, one of those real 
poets who think themselves scien- 
tists whom we meet so frequently 
in the pages of Mr. Wells’s novels, 
has to choose between his promis- 
ing career and the economic strug- 
gle consequent upon his marriage; 
and, of course, he lets his career go 
hang. Thus Dick Remington in The 
New Machiavelli, having married 
one woman and fallen in love with 
another, renders nugatory his work 
as a statesman and social reformer, 
and assumes the réle of an ineffi- 
cient and disillusioned exile. Thus 
Mr. Britling, in the crisis of the 
Great War, comes to realize “that 
the career of a Pilgrim of Love, so 
soon as you pull off its undulous 
glamour, is either the most pitiful 
or the most vulgar and vile of per- 
versions from the proper conduct 
of life.”* Thus Stratton in The 
Passionate Friends—which is in 
most respects the high-water mark 
of Mr. Wells’s fictional achievement 
—follows his natural bent in the af- 
fairs of the heart, and lives to recog- 
nize that his illicit affection has 
coarsened and depraved him and 
filled the cup of his life with un- 
availing sorrow. 

These instances are typical, but 
by no means exhaustive. They all 
point to Mr. Wells’s persistent oc- 
cupation with the figure of a super- 
man who, striving to mount unto 
the stars, is limed by carnal desires 
that war against his spirit. We 
might all be poets with creative 
gifts and momentous achievements, 
he tells us in substance, but for this 
biological fact which inhibits and 
frustrates. His conception of love 
is of the earth, earthy; and the poet 

& Mr. Britling Sees It Through. 
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in him sighs in the trammels of the 
flesh as it glimpses the bright and 
unattainable stars. 

Educational methods and ideals 
constitute another phase of Mr. 
Wells’s philosophy of life. Readers 
who envisage the author of New 
Worlds for Old as a clear-headed 
and practical and _ scientifically 
trained person, as the high priest in 
his own Modern Utopia dependable 
and efficient, as a wholesome and 
fearless disparager of medieval no- 
tions and worn-out methods in edu- 
cation, might reasonably expect to 
find in the numerous pages Mr. 
Wells devotes to educational topics 
a number of statements anent 
schools and teachers direct and pro- 
gressive, specific and constructive, 
almost prosaically pedagogical. 
They find nothing of the kind. 
What they do find is “a grandiose 
and romantic dreamer,” as Profes- 
sor Sherman has phrased it,® per- 
petually bumping his forehead 
amid the clouds of fancy, persist- 
ently castigating the established or- 
der, and relieving his feelings in 
orotund and often eloquent expres- 
sions of vague and visionary the- 
ories. Only a poet could solemnly 
say to an assemblage of profes- 
sional educators, as Mr. Wells did 
say in the summer of 1921: “Every 
time a teacher turns out a muddle- 
headed child the world has to bear 
the burden of an incompetent citi- 
zen for perhaps fifty or sixty 
years.”* And only a poet could 
write in this wise of a university 
don, as Mr. Wells writes in The 
New Machiavelli: 


“It was Codger’s function to teach 
me philosophy, philosophy! the in- 
¢ On Contemporary Literature, “The Utopian 
Naturalism of H. G. Wells.” 
‘ ne Correspondent, London, October, 
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timate wisdom of things. He dealt 
in a variety of Hegelian stuff like 
nothing else in the world, but mar- 
velously consistent with itself. It 
was a wonderful web he spun out of 
that queer big active childish brain 
that had never lusted nor hated nor 
grieved nor feared nor passionately 
loved,—a web of iridescent threads. 
He had luminous final theories 
about Love and Death and Immor- 
tality, odd matters they seemed for 
him to think about! and all his 
woven thoughts lay across my per- 
ception of the realities of things, as 
flimsy and irrelevant and clever and 
beautiful, oh!—as a dew-wet spi- 
der’s web slung in the morning 
sunshine across the black mouth of 
a gun.” ® 


That is a purple passage in form 
and matter, by no means excep- 


tional among the educational dicta 
of Mr. Wells. It is the outcome, 
obviously, not of intellectual anal- 
ysis but of emotional stress and 
surge; and the colorfulness of it 
and the array of exclamation marks 
and that plaintive, desperate, con- 
ciously insufficient “oh!” are im- 
pressive indications that mere prose 
is inadequate to bear the burden of 
that elegiac ecstasy. If Mr. Wells 
had only sung it in verse! 

The conscientious guardian in 
Joan and Peter who peregrinates 
from school to school to find his 
peculiar and utterly unrealizable 
ideal of an educational institution 
lacks only his steed and his squire 
to reincarnate Don Quixote. And 
the idealizing spirit of the immortal 
Spanish sulphite is not less con- 
spicuous in the fourth phase of Mr. 
Wells’s work, his absorption in 
sociological problems. This is, 
without a doubt, Mr. Wells’s master 

8 The New Machiavelli, p. 104. 
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passion, a noble passion—and poet- 
ical. A faith in human perfecti- 
bility has been set down—and by a 
poet at that—as the last proof of 
feeble-mindedness; rather it is the 
last proof that its possessor— 
whether lunatic, lover, or poet—is 
of imagination all compact. Mr. 
Wells’s faith in human perfecti- 
bility, in that misty shibboleth 
of “progress” which knows not 
whither it is going but is confi- 
dently on its way, has been battered 
and shaken, especially since the be- 
ginning of the Great War, but it 
has never been wholly and perma- 
nently crushed. He can at least 
christen his weak and watery post- 
bellum novel Men as Gods. 

The spirit of poetry, like the 
spirit of truth, will ever rise again. 
And it is the spirit of poetry which 
discourses, and often in most elo- 
quent music, in Tono-Bungay and 
The History of Mr. Polly and The 
Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, in So- 
cialism and Marriage and The Fu- 
ture in America and The World Set 
Free—the spirit of poetry, which of 
recent years has come to infuse it- 
self into popular notions of science 
and to conceal beneath the sinuous 
veil of romance the crude and dis- 
concerting consequences of original 
sin. The fallacy of Mr. Wells’s so- 
cial theory takes the usual form of 
assuming that mankind can be bet- 
tered by mass action, by material 
comfort and convenience, by sani- 
tary plumbing and laboratories and 
popular lectures. He is a socialist 
—though not with a capital S—and 
has a characteristic impatience of 
all means of social amelioration 
that begin with the individual 
rather than with the group and that 
insist upon spiritual as opposed to 
material motivation. In this, of 
course, Mr. Wells is a child of his 
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age; his uniqueness resides in his 
ebullient enthusiasm and his un- 
fettered sweep of imagination. 
Next comes the historical phase 
of Mr. Wells’s literary career. His 
interest in the past and in the fu- 
ture has been consistently un- 
scholarly and vivid, and long before 
The Outline of History swept book- 
stores and libraries by storm, read- 
ers of Mr. Wells had gathered his 
essential notions concerning the 
facts of human development. The 
Research Magnificent ably sketches 
its author’s historical penchants, 
prejudices, and preconceptions, and 
the eighth chapter of The Passion- 
ate Friends contains the egg which, 
fertilized by the experiences of 
1914 and the ensuing critical years, 
was definitely hatched out in the 
two-volumed work which to the un- 
lettered and the pseudosavants is a 


masterpiece of written history, and 
which to thinking readers and ex- 
perts in history is a monument of 
complacent incompetency and egre- 


gious error. Dr. Downey and Mr. 
Belloc and ever so many others 
have literally shredded The Outline 
of History, have demonstrated the 
falsity of alleged facts which Mr. 
Wells holds to be “practically cer- 
tain”—an elastic phrase for which 
our amateur historian has a touch- 
ing affection—have commented on 
the blind spots in his perceptions 
whenever he encounters evidences 
of the supernatural, have exposed 
his naive acceptance of theories to- 
day discredited in scientific circles, 
have exposed his cheap controver- 
sial trick of leaping blithely from 
assumption to certitude, from 
hypothesis to objective fact. As 
history, the book is outrageous. 
But as poetry—! 

What an epic The Outline of His- 
tory would be had Mr. Wells but 
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written it in iambic pentameters or 
in the dactylic hexameters which, I 
am convinced, would flow so readily 
from his facile and graceful pen! 
Even his dearest foes admit that 
often he writes exquisitely; many 
passages in The Outline sing them- 
selves sweetly to the ear, and the 
sheer exquisiteness of their form 
almost lulls the critical mind into 
acquiescence with the false logic 
and the general wrong-headedness 
of their content. Mr. Wells is not 
the Livy of the twentieth century, 
but the misconceived and miscon- 
ceiving Vergil. The great Augustan 
poet wrote his Zneid with the ex- 
press purpose of bestowing upon 
the Roman people a distinguished 
ancestry; his method was to accept 
all the facts he could find that sup- 
ported his a priori conclusion, to ig- 
nore or deny those stubborn facts 
that gave it the lie, and to eke out 
the facts he wanted with appro- 
priate traditions, beliefs, and con- 
jectures. That is the legitimate 
purpose and method of the poet, as 
distinguished from the historian; 
and it is palpably and unequivocally 
the purpose and method of Mr. 
Wells. A huge poem in prose— 
that is The Outline of History, with 
something reminiscent of the 
Eneid, of Gerusalemme Liberata, 
of De Rerum Natura; something, 
too, that recalis one of Wells’s 
heroes who described himself as “a 
spiritual guttersnipe in love with 
unimaginable goddesses.” ® 

So it is that much of the destruc- 
tive criticism hurled at Mr. Wells’s 
historical writings misses the mark; 
it is like complaining of the inedi- 
bility of a papier-mdché angel atop 
a wedding cake, like being vexed at 
discovering that a roll call has 
turned out to be a symphony. I re- 

9 George Ponderevo, in Tono-Bungay. 
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call a reviewer of Mr. Wells’s The 
Salvaging of Civilization whose per- 
plexity is typical: “As is his way, 
Mr. Wells has some good things to 
say, but he so wraps them up in the 
fantastic that they are hard to dis- 
cover. ... Mr. Wells’s imagination 
soars.”?° And if his imagination 
soars when touched by the spec- 
tacle of the living present and the 
materialistically envisaged past, it 
soars not less mightily when intoxi- 
cated with the dream of a fascinat- 
ing and nebulous future. In a dis- 
course delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution,“ Mr. Wells, with his cus- 
tomary profession of scientific out- 
look, intoned a sursum corda that 
overflowed into this phosphorescent 
peroration: 


“It is possible to believe that all 


the past is but the beginning of a 
beginning, and that all that is and 
has been is but the twilight of the 


dawn. It is possible to believe that 
all that the human mind has ever 
accomplished is but the dream be- 
fore the awakening. . . . All this 
world is heavy with the promise of 
greater things, and a day will come, 
one day in the unending succession 
of days, when beings, beings who 
are now latent in our thoughts and 
hidden in our loins, shall stand 
upon this earth as one stands upon 
a footstool, and shall laugh and 
reach out their hands amid the 
stars.” 


Here is no scientific historian, but 
one who, with Oscar Wilde, might 
style himself “a lord of language”— 
or a slave. 

But this reiteration that “it is 
possible to believe,” this reaching 
out to the stars, has sometimes un- 


10 Catholic World, November, 1921. 
11 The Discovery of the Fature. 
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foreseen consequences. It may 
make the unsuspecting poet a self- 
conscious theologian; certainly it 
makes clear how Mr. Wells rubbed 
his eyes one morning and discov- 
ered God. Hence the religious 
phase of Mr. Wells’s mentality. It 
revealed itself first, of course, in 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through, where 
the author gave the unwonted im- 
pression of being diffident and a bit 
chastened and even _ perceptibly 
meek and humble of heart. Then 
he wrestled with the angel in The 
Soul of a Bishop, and the angel 
manifestly grew weary of besting 
so incompetent an adversary and 
climbed his golden ladder in dis- 
gust. The sects have undeniably 
produced some bishops whose reli- 
gious outlook is fearfully and won- 
derfully made, but never such an 
ignorant, untrained, elementary- 
minded bishop as this mitered car- 
icature of Mr. Wells’s. 

But Mr. Wells could not shake 
off the sense of religious values, 
and so he proceeded to evolve a 
deity even as years before he had 
evolved Martians, and made God in 
his own image and likeness. The 
result took two forms, God the In- 
visible King and The Undying Fire. 
The former might be described as 
the inchoate ravings of a poet 
among theologians. The latter is 
an avowed modern version of the 
Book of Job, as usual not without 
considerable literary excellence of 
conception and detail, but with a 
religious content decidedly partial 
and misshapen. Already Mr. Wells 
had fumbled with the notion of 
Divine Providence, and in Joan and 
Peter had pictured God, to Chris- 
tian ears most blasphemously, as 
“the Old Experimenter,” as a sort 
of Mr. Wells endowed with eternal 
attributes but lacking both omnis- 
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cience and omnipotence. Long be- 
fore, Mr. Wells had wisely written: 
“Goodness that is narrow is a pedes- 
trian and ineffectual goodness.” 
It seems not to have occurred to 
him that a like predication can be 
made of narrow theological con- 
cepts. Well, poets are liable to 
such lapses. 

Mr. Wells puts these words into 
the mouth of Dick Remington: “I 
disliked Herbert Spencer all my life 
until I read his autobiography, and 
then I laughed a little and loved 
him.” ** When we consider Mr. 


Wells’s philosophical phase, we can 
almost duplicate that sentiment. 
To read his intellectual apologia in 
First and Last Things is to come in 
contact with a personality so deli- 
ciously ingenuous, so frankly sin- 
cere, so thrillingly cocksure, and so 


completely innocent of many 
streams of our common intellectual 
heritage, that resentment softens 
into toleration and the sword of 
logic turns its blade. 

What can you say to a man who, 
for instance, asserts the necessity of 
metaphysics and denies the valid- 
ity of the reasoning process? How 
ean you follow a man who holds 
that the idea of “the Catholic 
Church is charged with synthetic 
suggestion; it is in many ways an 
idea broader and finer than the con- 
structive idea of any existing 
state”; and then, in the face of the 
philosophical and religious and 
moral vagaries with which the book 
is spotted, calmly remarks: “I 
think there is a reasonable case for 
considering oneself in and of the 
Catholic Church and bound to work 
for its rectification and develop- 
ment. And this in spite of the fact 
that one may not feel justified in 

12 The New Machiavelli. 

18 Ibid. 
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calling oneself a Christian in any 
sense of the term”? ** 

And how, save as a romancer, can 
you characterize a man who tells 
you: “Now I make my beliefs as I 
want them. I do not attempt to go 
to fact for them. I make them thus 
and not thus exactly as an artist 
makes a picture so and not so.... 
I draw my beliefs exactly as an ar- 
tist draws lines to make a picture, 
to express my impression of the 
world and my purpose”?** More 
idealistic, that, than the “Hegelian 
stuff” Dick Remington had to ab- 
sorb at the City Merchants School, 
more Bergsonian than Bergson and 
more pragmatic than William 
James—it is pragmatism, indeed, 
carried to its reductio ad absurdum. 
Could Aristotle and Mr. Wells for- 
gather some sunny afternoon for a 
discussion of first principles, the 
experience might be very illuminat- 
ing for Mr. Wells; but it would be 
very astonishing to the Stagirite. 
And as for Plato—well that simply 
couldn’t be; for Plato banished 
poets from his Republic. 

Thus indisputably if unwittingly 
the poet in all his Seven Ages, thus 
courting the muse of poesy when he 
pretends—even to himself—to be a 
devotee of one or other of her sis- 
ters, Mr. Wells is not less the frus- 
trate bard when he writes in holi- 
day mood; he is a poet even in his 
hilarity. In Bealby: An Excursion, 
things happen as spectacularly and 
illogically and fortuitously as they 
do in The Water Babies and 
Through the Looking Glass. Itisa 
poet’s excursion, and the author 
commits the poet’s mistake of mak- 
ing his boy hero uncannily old for 
his age. And as for The Wheels of 
Chance, what is it but Tam 0’ 


14 First and Last Things, pp. 195, 196. 
15 Ibid., p. 55. 
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Shanter up-to-date? Young Hoop- 
driver, the Putney counterjumper, 
mounts his bicycle and rides like a 
knight errant with armor all 
a-jingle into that world of romance 
and imagination which only poets 
know. It is a glowing bit of make- 
believe, etched with skill and hu- 
mor and charm abounding. In an- 
other mood, a mood more farcical 
and less ingenuous, Mr. Wells here 
sings of that transmutation of all 
things into a vision of beauty which 
he had so captivatingly if uncon- 
vincingly effected in his earlier 
book, In the Days of the Comet: 
“Nothing was dead, but everything 
had changed to beauty! And I stood 
for a time with clean and happy 
eyes looking at the intricate deli- 
cacy before me and marveling how 
richly God has made his worlds.” 
Such, then, is the prolific and 
versatile Mr. H. G. Wells, a poet 
striving, and not without a measure 
of success, to thread his way amid 
the commonplaces of life and kindle 
them to glory at the touch of ro- 
mance, an artist, baffled but per- 
sistent, seeing visions and dream- 
ing dreams, posing now as scientist, 
now as educator, now as historian, 
now as philosopher, curbing his 
dancing feet to pedestrian measures 
and shackling his ebullient fancy in 
the chains of prose. Like his own 
Bert Smallways, he is “by no 
means a stupid person and up to a 
certain limit not badly educated.” ** 
The difficulty is that he does not 
perceive the limit. He is akin to 
Shelley in writing on any and all 
subjects without the equipment of 
adequate and specific knowledge, 
eking out his ignorance with emo- 
tion and adorning with fine phrases 
the arid stretches of his theories. 
But Shelley was professedly a poet. 
16 The War in the Air. 
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To those of us who have read 
Wells, always with interest, often 
with delight, sometimes with disap- 
proval, and occasionally with irrita- 
tion and disgust, there is a short 
passage in his The Undying Fire 
which seems eminently applicable 
to its author. Mr. Huss, the pro- 
tagonist of that prose poem, has 
received from an old pupil a letter 
which reads in part as follows: 


“One of the loveable things about 
you to us is that you have always 
been so jolly human to us. You’ve 
always been unequal. J’ve seen you 
give lessons that were among the 
best lessons in the world, and I’ve 
seen you give some jolly bad 
lessons.” 


But why should one linger over 
Mr. Wells’s “jolly bad lessons”? 
Why not rather accept those of his 
books and those of his chapters 
that are, with reservations, “among 
the best lessons in the world”? 
The man, for one thing, knows how 
to write—all poets do—even though 
his style is alarmingly uneven. 
When not consciously psycho-ana- 
lytic, he can probe convincingly and 
even reverently the secret places 
of the heart. At his best, he can 
invoke the magic of artistic crea- 
tion and purge the foul bosom and 
sublimate human passion. And in 
rare moments he can voice the hu- 
man need of the discipline of pain: 


“Break me, O God,” cries Dick 
Remington in The New Michiavelli, 
“disgrace me, torment me, destroy 
me as you will, but save me from 
self-complacency and little interests 
and little successes and the life that 
passes like the shadow of a dream.” 


And that is a poet’s prayer. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF TOKYO. 


Impressions of an Eyewitness. 


By Mark J. McNEAL, S.J. 


HE first day of September had 

a sultry dawn. The warm wet 
current of a typhoon had been 
blowing throughout the night, and 
the air of the morning was dank 
and oppressive. Heavy wet clouds 
were adrift. But the wind shifted 
as the typhoon’s vortex moved on 
up the coast, and by mid-morning 
a steady air from the southward 
was blowing, tearing the clouds 


into shreds and giving us as fine a 
clear day as one could wish for the 
passing of summer: not sultry, not 


too hot, not oppressively still, not 
chilly or blustery. Through such 
serene heavens moved the sun to- 
wards noon. He had seventy-six 
seconds to go. — 

Just then came from the depths 
of the earth such a jolt as one feels 
when a ship runs aground. Then 
a swaying and rocking from north- 
west to southeast, as though she 
had got off the obstacle and were 
swaying back and forth on strong 
billows; this for four or five long 
undulations, reaching as much of 
such motion as I had ever felt in 
previous earthquakes. Then a 
short lull. Then began such a rock- 
ing and swaying as I never had 
dreamed of, great wave motions 
backward and forward, like the 
tossings of a small ship in a storm, 
with a bumping superimposed upon 
the undulations, as though masts 
and rigging were being tugged and 
snapped by the wind. This worked 
up to a climax where I felt sure the 
whole concrete structure, on the 


second story of which I was, would 
be hurled the next instant into the 
garden and crush me. A slight lull 
of less than a second. Then a new 
storm reaching a more appalling 
climax than the first. Then a rapid 
descent into quiescence, while the 
whole house and all the earth under 
it remained quivering, as I did, 
after the terrible ordeal. The whole 
thing seemed to last about forty- 
five seconds. 

I went down into the front yard. 
Everyone was in the street, wild- 
eyed, talking rapidly in low tones. 
An old woman across the way had 
been struck senseless by something 
falling on her; she had a terrible 
wound in her knee, and her life 
seemed knocked out. A bonze was 
holding her up as she sat on the 
ground. I gave her conditional 
baptism in that strange situation. 
I walked along the street to our 
classroom building, about one block 
away. Its tower was split from 
top to bottom, as by a thunderbolt. 
The back wall of the building 
bulged out and the roof was caved 
in. While we stood there gazing 
at it in the clear noon sunshine, 
the earth trembled violently again, 
with much creaking of roofs and 
timbers all about, and with the 
loose brickwork of the tower wag- 
ging wildly like a door banging in 
the wind. A dog, scared nearly to 
death, ran past, scurrying for shel- 
ter. The people groaned aloud, a 
most piteous weak sound, and 
crowded under the trees, and held 
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on to the trunks, as if the kind 
green growing things would afford 
them some protection. 

I climbed up on to the big earthen 
rampart that encircles the old city. 
Thence I had a wide view in all di- 
rections. 

The serenity of September noon 
in a Southern clime; the sun un- 
veiled, undimmed in the wind- 
swept sky; birds and insects still 
silent from alarm. Under this 
calm, under this clear light, the 
earth trembling, shuddering as 
though it had been lashed; now and 
then convulsed almost as violently 
as by the main shock itself. Trol- 
ley cars were seen here and there, 
standing just where they had been 
caught. Passengers were still wait- 
ing for the electric current to come 
on again. Pedestrians were still 
hurrying home. Automobiles, mo- 


tor-cycles, and bicycles were pro- 


ceeding undisturbed. All these 
commonplace sights in the strong 
light of noon, and beneath it all, 
lurking, brooding, the weird sense 
of awful, unseen, destructive 
power: a feeling we associate with 
dark woodlands under _ storm- 
shrouded moons. Henceforth, the 
weird and witching hour of unseen 
dread for me is not midnight, but 
noon. 

A glance round the horizon 
showed that some strange thing had 
happened. Yonder, the gable of the 
Military Academy was half sunk 
into the building and standing 
askew. A near-by roof stripped of 
its tiles; a plate-glass window fallen 
out of its frame and standing on 
edge, unbroken, leaning against the 
house. Some strange thing had 
happened, but was it a real dis- 
aster? There was little to indicate 
this where I stood on the Toku- 
gawa rampart, fairly in the middle 
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of the city. I had in sight the new 
palace, with not even a window- 
pane broken, the viaduct at Yot- 
suya Mitsuke unshattered, the con- 
centration of electric systems, ur- 
ban and interurban, near that struc- 
ture, paralyzed; the lofty wooden 
building of the Convent of St. Maur 
untouched by the shock, the brick 
structure of the Catholic University 
with its square tower riven as by a 
bolt of lightning, the Italian Em- 
bassy with its rear wall neatly 
dropped out, the houses of a neigh- 
boring prince and of a millionaire, 
unspoiled, unscathed, as far as I 
could see. Something strange, vio- 
lent, capricious, had happened. 
Was it a disaster? 

Something strange, violent, ca- 
pricious, was about to happen. 
Would it be a disaster? A fire-bell 
rang for answer. Five columns of 
smoke from widely sundered points 
of the horizon arose like Pawnee 
signals of war. The automotive 
engines rushed out with a hideous 
shrieking of their sirens. Near and 
far the uncouth sound could be 
heard, for all the force was in si- 
multaneous action. Still the dark 
columns rose; not quelled as usual 
by the sudden onset of Tokyo’s 
brave fire-fighters. The dusky col- 
umns thickened; rolled up dark, 
billowing, reddened at the base; 
reached out towards one another in 
the high clear sky. Here was a 
conspiracy of malignant gods. Why 
did they beckon and nod so to one 
another? What were they plan- 
ning? What did they count on for 
success, they who had been so often 
defeated by the puny creatures that 
crawled the streets below? They 
were planning the destruction of 
Tokyo. They would win this time. 
The earthquake had broken the 
water mains. 





This word of doom went from lip 
to lip with no outcry. The gale 
veered perplexingly, trapping those 
who fled the fire, but it neither 
slackened nor stiffened. It had no 
need to do so. Victory was sure. 
Of the five columns of smoke, only 
the one in the west that hung over 
Yotsuya went down in defeat before 
some deposit of water in that re- 
gion. The others rose _ higher, 
thicker, took one direction, march- 
ing southward and eastward with 
the gale. They had their drumbeat, 
too, explosions that rent the air and 
sometimes shook the ground. Their 
dark banners flaunted high in air. 
The white noon sun became rud- 
dier than he had been at dawn or 
would be at eve. The rich white 
clouds floating on the breeze became 
curdled with smoke, and took the 
texture of heaviest plush. Under 
such blazonry, under such gonfa- 
lons, the flames marched on. 

They marched through Kanda, 
that had been the merchants’ quar- 
ter since early Tokugawa days. It 
was now a hive of small shops 
wherein were made and sold the 
myriad witching wares that make 
Japan world-famous: silk, paper 
and bamboo, porcelain, lacquer, and 
bronze; wonders of ancient art, 
wonders of modern mechanism; 
quaint wooden shoes on which 
dainty ladies might cross muddy 
ways unsoiled; toys innumerable 
and of all kinds, ogling old gods 
and gaudy colored motor-cars for 
youngest Japan; plaintive flutes 
and raucous phonographs; all were 
made and sold in Kanda. The 
flames marched through Kanda. 
The people fled or were trapped like 
rats in the tangled lanes. By sun- 
set, Kanda was a red desert with 
here and there a crematory that no 
man had planned or builded. Its 
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bridges were down. Its canals were 
ghastly with the floating dead. 
Over its glowing embers, stalked 
fiery whirlwinds, tossing in tri- 
umph the relics of its wealth and 
finery. 

The flames marched through 
Honjo. That hive of unskilled labor 
sends out every morning its ants 
and bees by train or trolley to do 
the multifarious bidding of the spa- 
cious metropolis. Not more com- 
pact are the waxen cells than were 
Honjo’s crowded hovels, threaded 
by narrow streets and intricate 
lanes and blind alleys. It was a 
world of tiny huts, never more than 
two stories high, often of but one 
or two rooms each. A neat floor of 
matting, two walls of flimsiest 
wooden sheathing, a paper window 
in front, a paper sliding door in the 
rear—such is the housing of a fam- 
ily; two such apartments make a 
one-story house. Of such there 
were thousands in Honjo. Through 
this human hive marched the 
flames. Before them fled the ants 
and the bees; fled till they ran into 
blind alleys or dropped into canals, 
or took refuge in boats which, drift- 
ing between walls of arching flame, 
became floating fire traps. 

There is in Honjo a large open 
space of about twenty acres sur- 
rounded by low buildings, an ad- 
mirable refuge from earthquake 
and equally free from any obvious 
menace of fire. Into this square, 
fleeing from the burning streets, 
huddled thirty-four thousand peo- 
ple, the toilers of Tokyo, with bale 
or baby on back, leading children 
and half-blind elders by the hand, 
tugging at handcarts, laboring with 
boxes of household goods or cloth- 
ing. Here, at least, though roofless, 
penniless, they would be safe from 
fire. Here was a refuge. The sur- 
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rounding buildings caught fire. 
The refuge became a trap. Sudden 
escape was impossible for those 
who had gradually come in and 
massed themselves there during 
the whole afternoon. The sur- 
rounding buildings burst into flame. 
The refuge became a madhouse. A 
cyclone of fire scattering sparks 
and brands passed over it. The 
heaped up stores on every side grew 
dry as tinder. The refuge became 
an oven. Bedding caught fire; bales 
and boxes flared up; clothing be- 
came ignited, and hair. The vic- 
tims involuntarily set one another 
on fire. The refuge became a cre- 
matory. Now it is a charnel house. 
Of thirty-four thousand, a scant 
three hundred escaped after sun- 
set, to tell a tale of agony and hor- 
ror that even the imagination of 
Dante never conceived. 


So the flames marched through 
Honjo. They found it a hive. They 


made it a vale of tears. They left 
it a crematory. Those who have 
passed through there since only 
say, “We are trying to forget the 
things we have seen.” 

Kwannon, “the gracious goddess 
of a thousand hands,” has her great 
temple in Asakusa; around it is the 
Luna Park of Tokyo, and around 
that is what may be expected where 
Tokyo goes out to spend its holi- 
day. Through this world of tinsel 
and glitter and gaudiness, through 
all the trades and industries that 
minister to it, through all the water- 
side shops and sheds and shanties 
that border the Sumida River, kept 
marching the flames, with fleeing 
thousands of grasshoppers and but- 
terflies for their vanguard and a 
desert reeking with smoke and em- 
bers for their trail. Yoshiwara, the 
gilded cage wherein two thousand of 
those butterflies were kept, went up 


like Tophet with its shrieking con- 
tents. So hideous was the wreck- 
age remaining that photographs of 
it, taken afterwards, were banned 
by the police from _ circulation. 
“How great is the glory of Kwan- 
non!” Asakusa in all its nights of 
electrical glory was never arrayed, 
was never illumined, as on this last 
night of its existence. 

Night came upon all the city, 
night without darkness. The half- 
moon of September, the inspiration 
and despair of Japanese artists and 
poets, rose over the ancient city of 
the Shoguns. But it was not her 
silvery glory that illumined the dy- 
ing city. She was “palled in the 
dunnest smoke of hell.” “The 
moon shall be turned into blood 
before the great and manifest day 
of the Lord shall appear.” The 
light that made every man’s fea- 
tures show clear, long past mid- 
night, was no heavenly sheen, but 
the unearthly glare of a burning 
metropolis, the costliest light ever 
gazed on by the eyes of man. 

For the flames were now march- 
ing down Ginza, the Seat of Silver. 
Here they fed themselves on the 
dry timbers and costly contents of 
small shops, and so gained strength 
to assail the castles of commerce, 
reared in Western style of concrete 
and steel. These had resisted the 
earthquake, displaying but minor 
scars, and they were still full of 
combustible treasure. Rising from 
their lowly repast on the smaller 
structures, the reinvigorated flames 
leaped with giant arms at the great 
emporiums, burst their windows, 
inflamed .their soft-matted floors, 
scurried up and down their stair- 
ways and elevator shafts, searched 
their shelves and show cases, flung 
up into the night sky the flaming 
shreds of the treasured fabrics, and 
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marched on, roaring, and reeling 
from side to side of the broad 
street, like a drunken revolutionary 
army of demons. They were choice 
and whimsical, sparing or destroy- 
ing the worthless or precious with 
regard to no law of science or justice 
knowable to man. But they spared 
very little in Ginza or in all their 
march from Ueno to Shinagawa. 
What a symphony of horror were 
the noises of that most lamentable 
night, a night without shades or 
dew or the possibility of sleep! The 
roar of the flames was audible afar 
off like the dull rumble of Niagara. 
Accompanying it, was the contin- 
uous crackling and rattling of fall- 
ing roofs and smashing timbers and 
down-toppling walls; a grinding 
and crunching sound like the 
gnashing of the teeth of fiends de- 
vouring the city. Explosions every 


quarter of an hour told of some 
store of munitions or gasoline or 
chemicals gone up with a skyward 
shower of sparks and brands to 
spread more desolation, or it might 
be a clearing made deliberately with 
dynamite to head off the march of 


the fire. Built up on this appalling 
bass, ran a mad melody of automo- 
bile horns, as these vehicles kept 
running hither and thither with 
refugees and their goods, the drivers 
madly shouting to the crowds in 
the streets to get out of the way. 
The wild shriek of sirens was the 
weirdest of all, when some piece of 
fire-fighting apparatus, with its 
brave crew, dashed off to a new 
hopeless task of quenching, without 
water, a fresh outbreak of the fire. 
All the time, all the time, day and 
night, kept up the fiddling of locusts 
and crickets, distinctly audible 
through all the din; an accompani- 
ment of ghastly joy to this sym- 
phony of sorrows, like the yelping 
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of the passion motif in the “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus,” as though scoffing 
gnomes were gloating over the de- 
struction of the city. 

Amid all this, the tragic calm of 
the people, a most pathetic serenity. 
There was no tearing of hair or 
shrieking or gesticulating, except 
in the face of actual maddening 
pain. But even in full sight of the 
advance of flames to destroy their 
little all, there was prompt, if futile, 
action. They set off with burden 
or baby on back to go they knew not 
whither. Little handcarts were 
loaded with chattels and family, 
the bent father pulling, the bent 
mother pushing; no tears, no sighs, 
no groans, to accompany the steady 
march from known horror to un- 
known hardship. Many had no 
burdens, no handcarts, no children, 
to carry or lead. “Jnochi dake.” 
How often in the hours of that lurid 
night were heard those two pathetic 
words, of which the meaning is, 
“Life and no more”! 

I ventured into the shaken house 
and came out on to the roof. One 
glance told me that all I had read 
in Homer and Vergil and Dante of 
“Tlion’s lofty temples robed in fire,” 
or of imagined hells, was but the 
pastime of poets. Here was reality; 
reality on a scale that made the 
sack of Troy seem a bonfire and 
Nero’s destruction of Rome but a 
stage play. Descriptions of the 
recent ruin of Smyrna were wiped 
out of my mind by the mere size 
of this sight, which was on a 
scale to make Miltonic images seem 
puny. 

The moon rode halfway up the 
eastern heavens, its spotless silver 
turned to dull copper by the dun 
clouds of “redounding smoke” that 
surged around it and mounted to 
the very zenith. This pyramid of 
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smoke was a very “cope of hell,” 
covering all the eastern sky from 
the northeast to the southeast point 
of the compass. It emitted a glare 
which more than made up for the 
dimmed moon and which shone on 
every eastern wall like the sunrise 
of doomsday. For this billowing 
mountain of smoke, writhing and 
twisting with a thousand tornadoes, 
and drifting steadily southward 
under the urge of the typhoon, was 
lit up from base to peak by the 
glare of a conflagration that united 
in one the flames of Chicago and 
Baltimore and San Francisco. 
Along the base of this mountain, 
could be seen these flames, surging 
and writhing, reaching out serpent- 
like arms hundreds of feet long to 
caress some choice structure and 
warm it till its windows exploded 
and its contents burst into flame. 
The dome of the Russian cathedral, 
the Byzantine jewel of this Far 
Eastern capital, was a mass of mol- 
ten bronzé capped with a cupola of 
flame. A furnace of deepest, rud- 
diest fire, somewhat to the eastward 
of this, showed where the proud 
acropolis of commerce, the group 
of lofty buildings, wherein Japan, 
emulous of the West, had gathered 
her choicest wares and concen- 
trated her wealth, was going up in 
glorious destruction. Farther to 
the southward a ragged line of 
flames, hastening on with flaunting 
banners, marked the march of the 
conflagration down Ginza and past 
Shimbashi, past the tombs of the 
ancient Shoguns, and beyond to 
Shinagawa, hallowed by the blood 
of the Martyrs of Yedo. “Vindica 
sanguinem sanctorum tuorum qui 
effusus est.” This night were they 
well avenged. The bonzes in the 
temple tombs at Nikko, in the 
mountains sixty miles away, where 
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lie the ashes of the persecuting Sho- 
guns, saw the nightlong glare, and 
read in it the ruin of the proud city 
which their worshiped heroes had 
builded on the plain of Yedo nigh 
three centuries ago. 

Never were the gay streets of 
Tokyo so brilliantly illuminated, or 
with such costly fire. Tossed heav- 
enward in this luminous surge of 
flame and glowing smoke and flying 
sparks and embers, were the silk 
and the lacquer-ware, the wood 
carvings and embroideries, the 
dainty toys and boudoir ornaments, 
the matchless brush-work and the 
vivid color prints, that have made 
the Japanese craftsman and artist 
the envy of Western eyes. Yea, 
and in that smoke, as in some hor- 
rid incense of Moloch, was going 
up something far more precious 
and more ghastly. For this same 
ruddy pyramid of devastating 
splendor was the funeral pyre of 
more than sixty thousand human 
beings, toilers and craftsmen, art- 
ists and entertainers, singers of 
songs and makers of music, enac- 
tors of classic drama or dance, sons 
of pleasure and daughters of joy. 
Never had the most prosperous of 
them dreamed in life that the fire 
of their Buddhist cremation would 
be fed with such precious woods or 
decked out with such priceless gar- 
niture. 

Doom was writ red and large on 
that eastern sky. Doom echoed 
and reéchoed in the ceaseless crash 
of timbers and the deep rumblings 
of distant explosions. Doom roared 
in the blast of the withering flame 
and ceaseless gale, heard above all 
the racket and tumult and turmoil 
of flight and rescue, of brave onset 
and sad retreat. The deafest could 
hear, if he would not heed, the 
warning: “We have here no city 
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abiding; all that our fathers have 
hoarded, all that we have cherished 
of frail and precious and fair, 
awaits this one red doom.” 

I went down into the garden. 
Rolled up in a blanket and lying on 
the ground, which trembled from 
time to time like a Pullman berth, I 
looked up through the trees at that 
part of the sky unclouded by smoke, 
and beheld the stars. They looked 
very good. They twinkled, indeed, 
but they did not rock and tremble 
like the treacherous earth on which 
I lay. “The solid ground” is a 
phrase that has lost its meaning for 
me. But the stars are still good to 
steer by and to aim at. They have 
not yet fallen nor do they quake. 
The world they dwell in is steadfast 
and above them is peace. 

All Saturday afternoon and all 


through that undarkened night, all 
day Sunday and all Sunday night, 
the fire raged. All Saturday after- 
noon and night, all Sunday and all 
Sunday night, the people fled before 


the fire. On Monday, the fire died 
down for lack of food. But the sad 
procession of refugees kept up all 
that day too. Monday was es- 
pecially the day of these pilgrims, 
for in the streets there was nothing 
to distract the eye or the mind from 
their sad and endless procession. 
They marched with all they had, 
carried on bended shoulders or 
dragged or pushed in some small 
vehicle or, in a few cases, drawn by 
a weary horse. Many of these 
travelers had nothing to burden 
them, except life. Their air was not 
that of fugitives. They had not the 
hunted look we saw in the pictures 
from Smyrna. No hostile men, 
more cruel than fire, were following 
them. They streamed on and on, 
day and night, up every slope lead- 
ing from the lower city, where the 
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population had been densest and 
the fire most ruinous. There was 
something religious in their sad 
patience, in their solemn persist- 
ence. They seemed like an end- 
less procession of pilgrims, and 
as such I shall always remember 
them. 

In those ceaseless processions, 
what faces I saw and what scenes; 
groups that a Hokusai or a 
Harunobu or a Hirashige could 
make immortal. If only such a 
genius were among us now, what a 
“Hundred Views of Burning 
Tokyo,” what a “Fifty Groups of 
Fire Fleers” might we not possess! 
There was one stereotyped form 
that appeared over and over again 
with pitiable monotony, yet always 
with pathetic touches of diversity: 
the little two-wheeled handcart, 
pulled by the father, pushed by the 
mother, loaded with the leavings 
from the fire, surmounted by the 
smaller children, flanked by the 
larger ones—this group in endless 
variety. Sometimes the father was 
a fine-featured man, perhaps a 
small bookseller or a skilled crafts- 
man; his wife refined in face and 
features, with delicate hands 
strained against the rough wood 
of the cart, slopping along in 
mud and dirt, with bedraggled 
socks on the bare earth—a strange 
hardship among a people whose 
feet never: go unsandaled even in 
poverty. Sometimes, among the 
children on the cart, sat the old 
grandmother, diminutive with age, 
and with sweet wrinkled face, 
dark yellow like some ancient ivory 
carving. 

Again came a sturdy couple with 
arms and legs seasoned to toil, with 
ruddy dark children piled up on 
their cart like a heap of russet Jap- 
anese pears, and all manner of tools 











and kitchen things dangling against 
the wheels. 

Here, the eldest son, a spectacled 
student, is helping his father, who 
toils uphill stolidly, his dull fea- 
tures showing no mark of the cul- 
ture his toil has won for his son; 
the perched children, enjoying their 
ride, are gazing about at streets they 
have never passed through before. 
A refined mother and a big, rosy, 
laughing-faced daughter are push- 
ing behind, their heads swathed in 
the blue and white bandanna char- 
acteristic of Japan, their kimonos 
neatly tucked up and the bright col- 
ored underskirts adding a festal 
touch to a picture that else were all 
sadness and drudgery. 

Often and over I saw Adam and 
Eve, driven out from their garden, 
peering into an unknown and 
blighted world for some place to 
rest. Once they were walking hand 
in hand, childless, young, neatly 
dressed, with sad, well-chiseled fea- 
tures that told you they had lost all 
and yet hoped to find something 
somewhere and begin anew. Again 
I saw them going down to a public 
spring to get a little water to make 
tea over a small bonfire; Adam was 
a coolie, dark, coarse, as far as a 
Japanese can be so, efficient and 
matter of fact in movement, voice, 
and manner. Eve was of that 
heavy-set type often seen in Jap- 
anese housemaids but stronger and 
more agile in her motions, used to 
hard daily exertion. She must have 
been laboring strenuously at their 
burdened cart, for her kimono was 
drenched with sweat. For all his 
roughness, he had a word of warn- 
ing to keep her from danger, and 
made her take the easier path down 
the hill to the spring. Again, Eve 
was old with white hair, ill kempt, 
streaming down on her shoulders, 
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and eyes that told of many deaths 
she had seen and much weeping; 
and Adam was stricken and bent 
and a little puzzled in his looks, 
seeming to rely upon her to find 
some place to rest. Adam has often 
done so since his fall. 

In such and in countless other 
groups and scenes, the native prim- 
itive vigor and tenderness of Japan 
could be seen. For the catastrophe 
brought us all back to the roots of 
character and being. 

Material civilization had broken 
down. The water mains broke. 
The transformers were smashed, 
and the hydroelectric current from 
the mountains failed and left the 
city without light or power. Trol- 
leys and interurban trains stood 
where the quake struck them. 
Telephones became deaf and dumb. 
Telegraphic instruments clicked no 
more. The giant wireless towers 
rocked on their foundations and 
stood silenced. Only by carrier pi- 
geons could the news of our plight 
be sent out to the Emperor at 
Nikko, and to the aviators safe be- 
yond the burning sky over Tokyo, 
and up into the mountains near 
Fujisan. The lighthouses on the 
coast went blind. The automobile 
alone stood up. It carried on where 
steam and electricity and horse and 
foot failed or grew weary. It was 
the hero of the hour. 

Nor did the American Embassy 
break down. Its building was 
burned to the ground. Ambassador 
Cyrus Woods, not yet two months 
at his post, assembled his staff in 
the Imperial Hotel. There they or- 
ganized, from their personnel and 
volunteer assistants, an intelligence 
bureau to get names of surviving 
citizens and cable them to the home 
town, a system of expediting mail, 
a ferry service of United States de- 
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stroyers to get people of any na- 
tionality to the ships at what had 
been Yokohama, and out of the 
country or to safe parts of Japan. 
They fed the guests and foreign 
refugees in the Imperial Hotel, es- 
tablished there a dispensary for 
inoculation against the diseases 
certain to follow so sweeping a 
calamity. They supplied necessary 
food to all foreigners in Tokyo 
whose embassies had not sufficient 
stocks for their own nationals; 
took orders for materials for emer- 
gency reconstruction; provided for 
the care and clothing of the or- 
phans of citizens and other foreign- 
ers. In one word, your Uncle Sam 
was everybody’s good kind old 
uncle in those days. 

The catastrophe, sweeping away 
with its red hand the resources of 
modern civilization, threw the peo- 


ple of all classes and ages suddenly 
back into that culture developed 
among them before they took up 


Western ways. Suddenly the old 
time emerged from the shattered 
shell of Western culture. Housing, 
footgear, food, and costume became 
more emphatically Japanese than I 
had ever before observed them in 
sophisticated Tokyo. Electric light 
disappeared and paper lanterns ap- 
peared everywhere. Shoe stores 
were burned up by the hundreds, 
amd everyone went sandaled. Res- 
taurants and grocery stores were 
swept away by the score, but rice 
balls were being extemporized by 
the hundred on every street corner. 
Taken as they were, they satisfac- 
torily filled sheer vacancy; and 
toasted, they seemed to be regarded 
as a delicacy. A Japanese house, 
be it as elegant as you please, is 
after all only a shed reared over a 
mat. To this primitive form it 
abruptly returned whenever a 
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weary party of pilgrims found the 
resting place they were seeking in 
some hospitable garden or temple 
ground or public park. 

Never had I fully realized the ar- 
tistic qualities of Japanese costume 
—not the costume of the stage or of 
historical pictures or of modern 
pageantry, but the costume of the 
men and women and children we 
see daily in the streets of Tokyo. 
The kimono, simplest and most 
graceful of the garments worn by 
modern civilized man, combining 
the austerity of the Greek chiton 
with the length and dignity of the 
Jewish gaberdine, and possessing 
a unique beauty in its broad, flow- 
ing, wing-like sleeves, was the fitting 
raiment for the actors and chorus 
of this great national tragedy. The 
men, girded with sashes of dark 
material, their kimonos gathered 
above the knee, displaying san- 
daled feet and sinewy limbs, 
seemed to have stepped from the 
pictured surface of a Greek vase. 
The women, with broader sashes of 
gay colors tied behind into a mas- 
sive knot, their kimonos neatly 
folded up showing the scarlet or 
flowered underskirt reaching below 
the knee, their heads swathed in a 
blue and white towel, contributed a 
minor note of beauty and tender- 
ness needful to complete the tragic 
poignancy of this grand symphony 
of suffering. 

It is characteristic of Japan for 
some commonplace detail to iden- 
tify itself with any great personal 
or national tragedy. Such, in this 
tragedy of Tokyo, was the Japanese 
towel. It is only a piece of coarse 
white cotton drill, a foot wide and 
a yard long. Half of it is generally 
dyed a light blue or ornamented 
with figures in that color. Of the 
uninterrupted procession of refu- 











gees, every woman, and many of 
the men and children, wore one of 
these towels as a_ headdress. 
Around the heads of the men it was 
bound tightly, forming a skullcap 
with a knot at the nape of the neck 
and long ends flowing. Sometimes 
it was reduced to a band across the 
brow, and looked like a classic 
fillet. Small boys wore it in like 
fashion, emulous of their elders. 
Little girls reversed the arrange- 
ment, using the towel as a sack to 
bind up their short tresses, and 
wearing the knot on the forehead. 
The women wore it at every angle 
and in every fashion that utility or 
modesty, coyness or vanity—even 
in that exigency—could suggest. It 
was sunbonnet, veil, hair net, 
plume, or mask, at the wearer’s 
whim. It revealed character at a 
glance, more surely than the fea- 
tures or inscrutable expression of 
an Oriental face could ever do. 
But its symbolism was always the 
same. It is never worn except by 
persons at work. It is the sign of 
toil and consequently of poverty. 
All these pilgrims were bent with 
toil. All, whatever they had been 
a few hours ago, were now home- 
less and poor. The blue and white 
bandanna was their proper flag, 
and under it all of them heroically 
marched. 

Figures convey a mere diagram 
of such an historical event. For 
the benefit, however, of those who 
have an appetite for statistics, be it 
known that the earthquake which 
destroyed Tokyo cost Japan, in 
three days, more in lives and seven 
times more in money than the 
eighteen months of the Russian 
War, without bringing the recom- 
pense in glory and territory which 
resulted from the struggle. The 
whole city of Tokyo was strewn 
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with wreckage by the earthquake. 
Twenty square miles, the more 
populous and wealthy half of the 
city, were swept by the fire. This 
conflagration destroyed 142,993 
dwellings, 12,383 warehouses, 4,- 
768 factories, 4,025 financial insti- 
tutions, 1,536 temples, 1,060 govern- 
ment offices, 986 schools and li- 
braries, 185 theaters and other 
places of amusement, and more 
than a hundred leading hospitals. 
It, with the earthquake, took in 
Tokyo alone a toll of more than 
seventy-two thousand lives, made 
five hundred and thirty thousand 
people homeless, threw one hun- 
dren and seventy-five thousand fac- 
tory hands out of work and did the 
like to twenty thousand salaried 
employees, and drove from the city 
of Tokyo nearly half of its inhab- 
itants. 

The Tokyo Imperial University 
lost its medical and law depart- 
ments, its matchless library, 
uniquely combining the best of 
Oriental and Occidental lore, its 
College of Literature with the la- 
boriously gathered Museum of 
Esthetics. Four private univer- 
sities were destroyed, together with 
the Government’s Higher Commer- 
cial School, School of Foreign Lan- 
guages, and Industrial School. 
Grade schools and _ secondary 
schools were wiped out by the 
hundred. The Okura Museum of 
Buddhist Art, unique and irreplace- 
able, is gone. The Tokyo Art Club, 
with its treasures, was lost when 
the blast of fire swept over Tsukiji, 
the old “foreign quarter,” obliterat- 
ing the oldest legation buildings, 
and churches both Catholic and 
Protestant, and St. Luke’s Interna- 
tional Hospital, maintained by the 
American Episcopalians. 

The money measure of these 
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losses, ten billion yen in buildings 
and nearly as much more in mov- 
ables, is so vast as to be practically 
meaningless. More comprehensible 
are the sums which have been voted 
and gathered to meet the emergency, 
and which will certainly not sur- 
pass it. An emergency budget of 
26,200,000 yen has been decided on, 
of which nine million will go for 
building material, two million for 
barracks to lodge refugees, one mil- 
lion for supply of necessities, six 
hundred and fifty thousand for 
medical service, and other items in 
proportion. The Imperial House- 
hold has donated ten million yen 
for cash distribution to sufferers. 
The Imperial Charity Hospital will 
disburse half a million yen to fight 
epidemics; the Japanese Red Cross 
will spend one hundred thousand 
for the same purpose. Free con- 
tributions will fall far short of 
the need, but, of the amount re- 
ceived, five and a half million yen 
will go for provisions and five 
million for clothes. A yen is half a 
dollar. 

The Japanese in the United 
States sent eight hundred and 
eighty thousand yen, twenty thou- 
sand coming from the Japanese 
Association of Southern California. 
Other American’ contributions 
reached ten million dollars three 
weeks after the disaster, and, 
though the fund was still growing, 
our Ambassador’s Director General 
of American Red Cross Relief 
declares that the full relief which 
will have been received from the 
United States will succor only five 
per cent. of the afflicted people. 
Imagine New York City blasted with 
fire from 125th Street to the Bat- 
tery, Washington devastated from 
16th Street to the Navy Yard, Chi- 
cago burned flat from Western 
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Avenue to the Lake, St. Louis in 
like plight from Grand Avenue to 
the River, or San Francisco as left 
by the disaster of 1906, and you 
will have a better idea of the pres- 
ent condition of Tokyo than any 
figures can convey. 

To the Archdiocese of Tokyo, the 
catastrophe is a staggering blow. 
Of the six churches in the capital 
city, four, including the cathedral, 
have ceased to exist. The two 
churches in Yokohama went when 
that city was blotted out. The 
Archdiocese lost two priests and 
nine Sisters. The Marianists lost 
more than half of their college in 
Yokohama, their novitiate and 
primary school in Tokyo, and other 
structures. The Sisters of the 


Sacred Heart lost the greater part 
of their convent and academy, ir- 
reparably wrecked by the earth- 


quake. The Sisters of St. Maur lost 
their convent school at Yokohama 
and eight of their Sisters in its 
ruins. The Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Chartres lost their convent, acad- 
emy, and dispensary, and one of 
their Sisters in its conflagration. 
The Jesuits lost all but the ground 
floor of their classroom building, 
while their new faculty building 
sustained severe and costly injuries. 
Of the ten thousand Catholics in 
the archdiocese, how many per- 
ished it is impossible to say; five 
hundred for Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
neighboring towns would be a safe 
estimate. 

The seismological report tells us 
that the great shock occurred at 
11:58:44 a. mM. on Saturday, Sep- 
tember Ist; that, in the twenty-four 
hours following it, there were per- 
ceived five hundred and forty-five 
shocks; and that, during the next 
three days, the shocks averaged one 
for every ten minutes. By the end 
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of the week they had diminished to 
one in forty minutes. The cause of 
the great shock was a submarine 
landslide just off the coast near 
Yokohama, causing the sea-bottom 
at the center of disturbance to sink 
nearly three hundred feet. The 
subsequent vibrations were caused 
by minor subsidences of a similar 
nature, which kept the surface of 
the city in a constant tremor. 

Over this quivering ground it was 
that the dolorous procession of 
refugees had fled. Later there were 
other sad processions, slow-moving 
in single file, to some place where 
rice was being given out to the new 
risen army of the needy. Thrifty, 
honest, industrious people, who had 
never begged in their lives, now 
formed this bread line of beggars. 
They bore in their hands anything 
to hold food, an old tin pan picked 


up in the street, a pot or kettle 
seared all over by the flames, a 
broken plate or bowl, or perhaps 
some suitable vessel saved from the 


wreck of a home. What a line of 
faces, stoical with affliction, cast 
down with shame, shunning the 
passer-by as though they felt their 
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poverty a guilt and their begging 
an offense. The tanned faces of 
coolies and errand boys; a work- 
ing-girl in the rough kimono of her 
class; the neat housemaid of some 
well-to-do family, her head ker- 
chiefed in a towel, her face half hid 
in her upraised sleeve; a young boy 
of fine feature and limb, doubtless 
a student, his eyes drooping with 
embarrassment; a girl of like class 
with the sorrows of her household 
in her eyes; a boy clad in a run- 
ner’s suit and with a baseball cap 
on his head, unabashed, only eager 
to get at his share of the food; an 
old man with something noble in 
his look and bearing, suggesting an 
old soldier of the samurai class; a 
mother with a baby asleep on her 
back and a child holding her hand; 
an old dame wrinkled and bent and 
gray, leaning on a staff and peering 
out with the eyes of one of the 
Weird Sisters on the procession 
inevitably advancing—so on down 
the line of a thousand or more, dis- 
playing every type and class of the 
people, leveled all to equality by 
that most democratic of forces, 
hunger. 








HELEN PARRY EDEN: MODERN MEDIEVALIST. 


By KATHERINE Bréey, Litt.D. 


F it were not for its very vital and 

vivid connotation, surely the 
term “Modern Medievalist” must 
have become far more hackneyed 
than it is, since it has known no 
really satisfactory synonym since 
the days of the Oxford Movement. 
To the hasty and secular mind, of 
course, the synonym might appear 
to be simply “Catholic”’—but that 
would be far from a true one. 
Thousands of Catholics are not con- 
sciously medieval at all, either in 
taste or tendency. There are even 
large numbers of Catholic scholars 
and artists who, while appreciative 
of their heritage from the past, 


quite frankly prefer modern meth- 


ods and ideals. This is, perhaps, 
as it should be in a somewhat un- 
handily large universe. But no one 
would attempt to deny that these 
modern medievalists have stood re- 
sponsible for a distinct, even a dis- 
tinguished, contemporary move- 
ment in art and letters. They have 
been a vigorous and varied com- 
pany for the most part, these pro- 
testers against the grayness of ma- 
chines and the deeper grayness of 
materialism, and against all the un- 
beautiful and ineffectual “efficien- 
cies” of modern life. 

One thinks immediately of the 
twin British patriarchs (patriarchy 
being less a matter of age than a 
state of mind!), Hilaire Belloc and 
Gilbert Chesterton, of their wander- 
ing minstrel, Theodore Maynard, of 
the idyllic Armel O’Connors. Fur- 
ther across the Channel one thinks 
of Huysmans and the young Péguy, 
of Francis Jammes, whom Madame 


Duclaux calls a “Faun turned Fran- 
ciscan friar,” and of Paul Claudel, 
who has dared to bring Catholic 
mysticism back into the theater. 
Even our own United States has 
contributed a colorful band to these 
latter-day Canterbury pilgrims— 
Joyce Kilmer, poet-soldier of the 
Lady Folly; Ralph Adams Cram, 
apostle of Gothic; that versatile 
thirteenth-centurion, Dr. James J. 
Walsh; and the whole group which 
may be said to range all the way 
from ascetic to esthete. Chaucer 
would have found place for most of 
them; in fact, he did find place for 
most of us among his sojourners at 
the Tabard Inn. Was not his 
Madame Eglantine a more celibate 
and less cerebral fourteenth-century 
precursor of the rare Alice Meynell? 
And would it not be “as easy as ly- 
ing” to find descendants of the 
Clerk of Oxford, the Knight, the 
Parson, the Wife of Bath, and many 
another, did one not hesitate to 
make free with contemporary per- 
sonalities? 

If there is one type decidedly 
more familiar to these modern pil- 
grims than to Chaucer’s (perhaps 
for obvions, itinerant reasons! ), it is 
the poet-mother. And one of the 
most arresting and winsome of our 
poet-mothers is Helen Parry Eden. 
The title is not to imply that Mrs. 
Eden writes only of motherhood— 
any more than to be called a mod- 
ern medievalist would imply that 
one’s activities were confined 
wholly to the Moyen Age; but it was 
essentially as a mother, a young, 
Catholic mother, that she first took 
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her place in the poetry of Bread and 
Circuses. 

One knows of her before that as 
a youthful art student in London, 
with strongly Welsh affiliations— 
the daughter of Judge Parry, him- 
self a writer and scholar of parts. 
About the time of her marriage to 
the young artist, Denis Eden, they 
both had the immense good fortune 
to discover the Catholic Faith; and 
to imagine what her own future life 
or future work might have been 
without that sacramental impene- 
tration would be a fruitlessly diffi- 
cult task. In one sense, the seed- 
lings of all that Mrs. Eden has 
since written were beginning to 
send up green shoots in that earliest 
and perhaps most provocative vol- 
ume, Bread and Circuses. But it is 
preponderantly a book of childhood, 
in which Betsy-Jane looms as the 
most important person on this 
hither side of the universe—and the 
universe itself is chiefly beautiful 
and exciting because of Betsy- 
Jane’s reactions to it. 

Robert Louis Stevenson had, of 
course, played with this naive sub- 
ject matter most fragrantly; so had 
Katharine Tynan a little while be- 
fore Mrs. Eden’s poetic début, and 
so has Aline Kilmer a little while 
after—each with a similarity and a 
difference; and one puts it down as 
part of Mrs. Meynell’s persistent un- 
expectedness that she wrote so few 
poems about her own seven chil- 
dren. But it is safe to say that not 
one of our poet-mothers has han- 
dled the subject more delectably— 
which means more simply, more 
tenderly, more humorously, and 
more artistically—than Helen Parry 
Eden. She avoids the marshlands 
of sentimentality amazingly, while 
frankly rejoicing in Betsy-Jane’s 
impressions of “the brook along 
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the Romsey Road,” of her cat Four- 
Paws and her one-eyed Jocko, of 
her cup of milk upon the nursery 
table or the fuchsias upon the 
nursery window sill. She avoids it 
even when she parries her too aspir- 
ing Betsy—“desiring to go inconti- 
nently to Heaven”—with maternal 
wisdom and wit: 


“It would not do, 
For what would Heaven make of you, 
A little honey-loving bear, 
Among the Blesséd Babies there?” 


Now it happens that a young and 
happy mother is one of the most 
completely charming things in the 
whole world—even a shade more 
charming, perhaps, than her young 
and happy child. But their con- 
verse is not, as a rule, matter for 
great poetry. If it becomes so, it is 
by being lifted up, and in turn lift- 
ing them up, into the realm of eter- 
nal things. That, indeed, is how 
all love becomes momentous—to 
any other than the lovers them- 
selves: by the reachings-out and 
the reachings-up of its fire, by the 
intensifying of life which it brings, 
and which is one of the only teach- 
ers humanity will, or ought, to heed. 
It was from Betsy, and for Betsy, 
that her mother learned to pray be- 
fore the Christmas Crib for power 
to “wear the swaddling-bands of 
care smiling”—or to see the spent 
wind sleeping after a storm, 


“Sadly as a child, 
Littered about by all its broken 
toys” — 


surely fresh and suggestive visions, 


both of them! But the whole of the 
gracious. lesson is still half-un- 
guessed from such exquisite lines 
as these, “To a Little Girl”: 
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“You taught me ways of graceful- 
ness and fashions of address, 

The mode of plucking pansies and 
the art of sowing cress, 

And how to handle puppies, with 
propitiatory pats 

For mother dogs, and little acts of 
courtesy to cats. 


“O connoisseur of pebbles, coloured 
leaves and trickling rills, 

Whom seasons fit as do the 
sheaths that wrap the daf- 
fodils, 

Whose eyes’ divine expectancy 
foretells some starry goal, 

You taught me here docility—and 
how to save my soul.” 


Has not Mrs. Eden imprisoned 
there, perhaps, the secret of all that 
mysterious Scriptural exaltation of 
the little child? 


Coal and Candlelight, the slim 


volume issued in 1918, is still 
largely dedicated to “those good, 
earliest days of motherhood,” and 
the title poem is not less than an 
idyl of the Christian home. Indeed, 
this whole picture of the brooding 
mother sitting in the firelight with 
the new baby (no longer Betsy- 
Jane!) sleeping in her arms, while 
from a shrine overhead the Byzan- 
tine Virgin with her Baby looks 
serenely down, is so reminiscent of 
another Home and another Family 
that the reader passes almost insen- 
sibly from the human to the more- 
than-human story. Best of all, the 
poet passes almost insensibly, too— 
which goes far toward explaining 
why Mrs. Eden has always written 
such enchanting Christmas poetry. 
She had played upon those shep- 
herd-pipes in her initial volume, 
“In Bethlehem Town” being prob- 
ably the earliest of those bilingual 
ballads in which she was to excel 
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with true thirteenth-century felic- 
ity. There have been many since— 
some of them finding their first 
home in our own CATHOLIC WORLD 
—but here is one less known on 
this side of the Atlantic, “The Carol 
of a Hard Christmas”: 


“Winter is come with snow like 

wool 

On all that was so beautiful, 

And rime is scattered ashen-grey 

On all the grace of yesterday, 

In specie hesterna; 

The bower most bright of turf and 
bough 

Is but a den of brushwood now, 

Yet Jesse’s stem, 

In Bethlehem, 

Its diadem hath re-assumed, 

A Flower more sweet than ever 
bloomed 

In die verna.” 


“The world is dark and full of 

doubt, 

The lamps of sin are soon put out, 

And they who lit them, in a trice 

Departed to their destinies, 

In puncto ad inferna; 

The stars are dim, the roads are 
foul, 

Bewildered strays the weary soul, 

Yet see! a ray 

Doth shew the way, 

For mortal clay is made to-night 

The lantern of the One True Light, 

Carnis lucerna.” 


“Now little wealth is to be won, 

And bare goes many a good man’s 
son, 

And closed is many a merry door, 
And all is scarcer than before 
In die hodierna; 
But whoso hath the least to spend 
May fare the better in the end, 
If he but know 
That Portal low 
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Wherethrough lies open to our 
eyes 

God’s bliss, and all his braveries, 

Vita xterna.” 


This note of medieval devotion 
was to persist—the note of joyous 
child poetry was to pass from Helen 
Parry Eden’s song. Life, with its 
process of costly and exquisite elim- 
ination, took it away, as it takes the 
best loved things from most of us, 
or else takes us from them. Only 
love itself—the love that has been 
held close and fought for and 
proved real—remains, unforgetting, 
ever learning; and if it be a poet’s 
love, contriving still to sing. It does 
not sing very arrestingly in the few 
war-time poems of Coal and Candle- 
light, which seem somewhat less 
than passionately felt. It can 
scarcely be said to enter into the 
little satiric verses in which Mrs. 
Eden always had a facility, and 
which, as in the “Ballad of Lords 
and Ladies,’ take on at moments 
an almost acid cynicism. Here are 
vers de société which hit the foibles 
of modern England, indeed of the 
modern world, as whole-fistedly as 
Mr. Belloc’s own. But after all, no- 
body writes very fine poetry in pro- 
test—only in ecstasy. 

There is a strange, austere white 
ecstasy not unlike Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s in some of Mrs. Eden’s 
work—in that “Prayer of St. Inno- 
cent’s Day,” beginning, 


“Wisdom, be Thou 
The only garland of my burdened 
brow,” 


and in her fiery, frosty sonnet of 
early Mass on snow-smitten morn- 
ings. And the tender note of medie- 
val intimacy, the lovely taking-for- 
granted and taking-to-heart of holy 
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things, continues even into a 
separate narrative-brochure, The 
Rhyme of the Servants of Mary, 
where Mrs. Eden retells the gra- 
cious old legend of the founding of 
the Servite Order—of which, by the 
way, she is herself a tertiary. 
But the culmination of all this de- 
votional work came in that String 
of Sapphires—Being Mysteries of 
the Life and Death of Our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Put 
into English Verse for the Young 
and Simple—issued in 1920. The 
book, which must obviously have 
been a labor of large love, is not less 
than a tour de force: a complete life 
of Christ, rimed truly and beauti- 
fully, and almost without evidence 
of strain, from the story of the Gos- 
pels. It seems (it ought by all odds 
to seem) incredible that such a vol- 
ume should not be better known 
among Catholic children—children 
of all ages—since there is naiveté 
but no puerility in its pages, and 
the appendix is packed with far 
more than the usual Christian 
learning. 
“Blackberries the highest 
boughs, 

Books on the highest shelves, 

Somebody else must reach you 
down, 

Things which, although they are 
your own, 

You cannot reach yourselves. 

So, like a mother, Holy Church 

Gives out of Her high hoard 

To us, Her Children, all and each 

What giants on tip-toe cannot 
reach— 

The Truth about Our Lord.” 


on 


So begins the most engaging little 
“Prologue”; and the whole work is 
unique, although Mrs. Eden con- 
fesses a debt of suggestion to “that 
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paladin of Catholic letters, Monsi- 
gnor Benson,” and his Child’s Rule 
of Life. The String of Sapphires 
might be described as a series of 
Gospel ballads, reénforced by foot- 
notes from the Summa and the 
Fathers—but here is one of the 
later cantos to show what manner 
of evangel it transcribes for us: 


How THE KinG Was CruvuciFIeED. 

O Love, Thy breadth, length, depth, 
and height, 

What mortal ever knew, 

Till Thou wast stretched upon the 
cross 

For all the world to view! 

“Father, forgive them,” said Our 
Lord, 

“For they know not what they do.” 


They reared the cross in the hard 
rock 

Whereon He was outspread, 

And Pilate had written a title out, 

And they set it above His head, 

And the crowd looked, “Jesus of 
Nazareth, 

King of the Jews,” they read. 


In Latin, Hebrew, and in Greek, 
It named the King of Peace, 
Who should reign from the tree of 
Calvary 
When the Roman rule should cease, 
And worship from the Jews depart, 
And wisdom die from Greece. 
* * « 
Four soldiers crucified Our Lord, 
And when the deed was done 
They shared His clothes, all but His 
coat, 
That without seam was spun, 
And for the coat the four cast lots, 
That he might keep who won. 


They sat and watched Him. Pass- 
ers-by 
On the road stood at gaze, 
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Blasphemed and wagged their 
heads, and said, 
“Ah, Thou that thoughtst to raze 
God’s holy Temple to the ground, 
And build it in three days, 
Save Thou Thyself! Come from 
the Cross!” 
They girded and were gone: 
But ‘the priests and scribes and 
rulers stood 
Mocking Our Lord upon the rood, 
And the mute crowd looked on. 
* * * 
The very robbers half-way dead 
Joined in the cry. The left one 
said, 
Bitter and blasphemous: 
“He trusted God, let God come down 
And save Him if he wants His own! 
Succour Thyself and Us!” 
But he upon the right replied 
As heaven’s grace gave him skill, 
“Hast thou no fear of God on high, 
Seeing we three are bound to die, 
We two for wrong most righteously, 
But He for nothing ill!” 


Then to God’s Son he turned him, 

Out of his heart spake he, 

For torture held his hands and feet, 

But heart and tongue were free: 

“When Thou art come to Thy king- 
dom, 

O Lord, remember me.” 

“Amen,” answered Our Saviour, 

“I say to thee this day 

Thou shalt be with Me in Paradise,” 

For already Heaven lay 

Like a prize within His wounded 
hands 

For His pity to give away. 


Mrs. Eden’s first volume was, as 
has been seen, primarily a song of 
young joy and discovery—yet one 
of its most striking and significant 
poems was that called “Sorrow.” 
He almost seemed an interloper 
among the frolicsome childhood 
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fancies, this “importunate and sad- 

eyed guest,” whom Aubrey de Vere 

(and indeed, many another poet!) 

had saluted years before. But there 

was something both haunting and 

prophetic in the directness with 

which the young mother seemed al- 

ready to recognize her predestined 

visitor : 

“Of Sorrow, ‘tis as Saints have 
said— 

That his ill-savoured lamp shall 
shed 

A light to Heaven, when, blown 
about 

By the world’s vain and windy 
rout, 

The candles of delight burn out. 

Then usher Sorrow to thy board 

Give him such fare as may afford 

Thy single habitation—best 

To meet him half-way in his quest. 

= * * 

“His is no random vagrancy, 

Beneath his rags what hints there 
“ier 

Of a celestial livery. 


“Sweet Sorrow, play a grateful part, 
Break me the marble of my heart 
And of its fragments pave a street 
Where, to my bliss, myself may 

meet 
One hastening with piercéd feet...” 


The poem remains one of her most 
representative, now that the clois- 
ter-candle has somewhat replaced 
the warm coal of the hearth, and 
the nun is found walking beside the 
mother through her pages. 

For Mrs. Eden to-day is a mod- 
ern and feminine “clerk of Ox- 
ford,” living chiefly alone with her 
flocks of fancies—since the schools 
have carried off her children, and 
Italy has carried off her husband 
because of temporary ill-health. 
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“I live alone, but not in gloom, 
For every day the sun, my guest, 
Looks in upon my small south 
room 
On his sweet way from East to 
West,” 


she muses in a recent poem, a little 
wistfully. Then may come a visit 
to Vicenza (which means a visit to 
“Denis”!)—and suddenly the old 
glad lilt, and something more than 
the old richness of color and imag- 
ism, are gathered into a little song 
for the pages of Punch: 


Back From ITALY. 


What do I mean to take with me 

To England, back from Italy?— 

Two slow white oxen and their 
wain, 

A cask of wine, a mountain train, 

A horn to hoot on when it goes, 

A dozen masks and dominos, 

Five pigeons from a _ convent’s 
sills, 

A brace of wolf-hounds from the 
hills, 

A courtyard wall whose crumbling 
plaster— 

Painted by some 
Master— 

A pillared cloister counterfeits, 

The tunes that start along the 
streets 

At night from voices and guitars, 

The tunes that start among the 
stars 

At dawn from belfry-tops and 
domes, 

The brushwood fires from peasant 
homes, 

The wailing man who cries hot 
pears, 

The copper drum that holds his 
wares, 

A couple of cocked-hatted police 

With cloaks and two red stripes 
apiece, 


bizarre Old 
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A dim basilica’s gold lights, 

And all the yellow aconites 

That star the vineyards these three 
weeks. ... 


Perhaps the most interesting 
thing about any human being is his, 
or her, capacity to fuse apparent 
contradictions —that uniqueness 
which creates a new harmony out 
of many diverse notes and even a 
few dissonances. Certainly, one of 
the most interesting things about 
these modern medievalists is their 
several, particular, not wholly con- 
sistent blendings of old wine and 
new. It is probably well, since it 
insures versatility as well as vivid- 
ness to her utterance, that Mrs. 
Eden is at present carrying this 
dualism into her daily life. For 
when the Oxford anchorite is not 
speaking in poetry, she divides her 
pen between sprightly book-reviews 
for Punch (the “leaders,” and each 
dutiful week!) and a series of me- 
dieval prose legends contributed to 
other magazines. 

There is much charm and pi- 
quancy in these pointed and mor- 
aled tales dug up nominally from 
the archives of the Bodleian but es- 
sentially from her own fancy— 
stories of the “Parson of Salisbury 
and the Three Painted Coffers,” the 
“Soldan and the Pastry Cook,” or 
“Savaric Cigalla and the Guest- 
Master of Déle.” There is humor 
and an almost worldly wisdom in 
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the missionary methods of Don 
Bartholomew, who proves. that 
“even as a bat, for a piece of bacon 
or a cake, may be caught under the 
hat of the pursuer, so, under Provi- 
dence, a little pleasant enticing will 
entangle a stray soul until it is 
safely lodged in the hands of 
amendment.” And although they 
are for the most part stories of 
symbolic ideas rather than of per- 
sonalities, one feels a more than ab- 
stract comradeship for the grace- 
less “Knight of the Six Old Don- 
keys,” who, when he is jeered at for 
his love of sermons, replies sug- 
gestively: “I trust in time I shall 
give up my evil ways; and now al- 
though it is true that I do not do 
all the good I hear about, I am 
learning what is right against the 
time when I turn to honest man- 
ners in real earnest!” 

It seems settled which makes the 
better traveling companion—but 
who shall dare decide which makes 
the finer artist, the happy or the 
unhappy heart? The high heart it 
must be: for the rest, just the living 
heart, which has beaten through fat 
years and lean years, which has 
learned to confess the contradic- 
tions and pay the penalties of all 
adventuring, set still toward the 
goal of Beauty and of God. No one 
will deny to Helen Parry Eden this 
gift of the living heart—best surety 
of all for that other gift of a living 
and growing art! 








THE WILD MAN’S DICTIONARY. 


By ALBERT 


NEW literary binomial, preg- 

nant with startling develop- 
ments, is that formed by Giovanni 
Papini and Domenico Giuliotti; 
they have already published the 
first volume of a pretentious work 
entitled by them The Wild Man’s 
Dictionary. These two were called 
together by topographical proxim- 
ity, both being Florentines (by 
adoption or intrusion), and by a 
much more significant spiritual af- 
finity. Papini’s Life of Christ has 
brought the attention of the world 
to his conversion and to his lit- 
erary character; Giuliotti’s fame 
has not as yet passed beyond the 
boundaries of Italy, though his con- 
version preteded that of Papini and 
though he outdoes his friend in 
“Papinianism.” 

Giuliotti’s work has been so far 
rather ephemeral, journalistic, and 
mainly of local interest. His first 
original book, published in 1920, 
with several later and enlarged edi- 
tions, bore the title, The Hour of 
Barabbas; in it are the germs, quite 
well developed, of the recent Dic- 
tionary. Barabbas’s hour extends 
—if one looks at the dates of 
the writings contained in the book 
—from 1913 to 1921, but, ideally, 
this hour began when the Reforma- 
tion was ushered in, and it threat- 
ens to continue indefinitely. The 
book qualifies as such because it 
consists of pages progressively 
numbered and held between two 
covers, but its contents are merely 
a hodgepodge of short essays, news- 
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paper articles, literary ebullitions 
(occasionally in verse), sketches 
from contemporary life, bits of crit- 
icism, and, in general, stroncature. 
This idiomatic Florentine expres- 
sion, dear also to Papini, indicates a 
“hacking away” at one’s opponents; 
“knock-outs” might convey a corre- 
sponding idea. The firm of G. and 
P. deals very extensively in that 
kind of literary commodity. Woe 
to the enemies of the Catholic 
Church when either of the two wild 
men rolls up his sleeves to deal with 
them. “Occasionally,” says Giuli- 
otti, “confronting some of the larger 
beasts, I have to grab my sledge 
hammer with both hands and bring 
it down on their head, like the fierce 
butchers of old slaughtering their 
oxen with a blow between the 
horns.” 

It was shocking to the enemies of 
the Church, and even to some of her 
delicate friends, to have this fellow 
come out and fight a sort of street 
battle, hurling virulent epithets, 
flinging mud and stones in a very 
ungentlemanly manner. One was 
accustomed to .courteous apol- 
ogetics, almost apologizing apol- 
ogetics, but not to this vulgar and 
at times gutter language of Giuli- 
otti’s. So the charge of being lack- 
ing in Christian charity was brought 
against him; “you bark like a dog,” 
he was told. He admitted the 
charge, and playing on his own 
Christian name, he said: “Yes, I 
am God’s watchdog, Domini canis” 
—a wordplay that reminds us of the 





coat of arms of the Dominican Or- 
der, and of the fact that the Preach- 
ing Friars have also called them- 
selves Domini canes. 

Sometimes, when thinking of 
Giuliotti, I see before me a sort of 
Billy Sunday—an orthodox Billy 
Sunday, more powerful because 
more artistic, and because not ad- 
dicted to “guarantees” and other 
commercial devices, but with the 
same effervescent vocabulary. Says 
Giuliotti: “I am ill-bred, brutal, 
obscene, barbarous, scandalous: I 
am an Apache, I know; but this is 
a sin of which I'll never repent.” 
And also: “I am antiliberal, anti- 
democratic, antisocialist, in one 
word, antimodern.” Papini is, of 
no less “anti” than his 


course, 
friend. 

The two Wild Men justify their 
style by the necessity of the mo- 


ment: it is not time to mince words, 
as this effete world would not react 
to gentle treatment; one cannot 
handle the heretics of to-day with 
kid gloves. Furthermore, they 
quote illustrious examples of “bad 
language” used by orthodox au- 
thors: hasn’t Dante introduced the 
devil Barbariccia? However, while 
the Fathers of the Church have at 
times spoken very frankly, there is 
a difference between an occasional 
outburst and one’s habitual style; 
Dante, after all, has given only a 
small speaking part—so to say—to 
that obscene devil Barbariccia. Be- 
sides, I think that the effectiveness, 
the compelling power of Giuliotti’s 
book, is not due to his literary style, 
except in a very subsidiary manner; 
it comes from the overwhelming 
sincerity, the headlong faith, I 
might say, the unshakable devotion 
of its author to the Church. 

We have gone through an age (it 
isn’t over yet) of attempted recon- 
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ciliations—of the Church with the 
State, of Christianity with sociology, 
of science with religion. We are 
ready to compromise, to temporize. 
We are inclined to be liberal in 
Scripture interpretation; we are 
winking at some moderate view of 
evolution. Nothing of this for 
Giuliotti; he is a radical medieval- 
ist; he believes in the Syllabus, and 
in the Bull Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII.2. He is not an “adapt- 
able” Catholic; he does not want to 
preserve the substance and come to 
some agreement as to the details. 
“Whatever is not absolutely Cath- 
olic,” writes Giuliotti to Emile Bau- 
mann, whom we must mention 
later, “is ugly, unjust, false, dirty, 
in the most absolute manner. I do 
not care for color shades. Black or 
white: yes or no. Whoever says 
‘Maybe,’ is repulsive to me.” 

At the tribunal of such radical- 
ism it is no wonder that even de- 
serving personages like Marquis 
Crispolti, leader of the Catholic sen- 
ators, Father Semeria, the most 
popular man in Italy, and Don 
Sturzo himself, the brains of the 
Popular Party until his recent re- 
tirement, find little grace. They are 
too “modern” and worldly, too con- 
cerned with the betterment of mate- 
rial conditions, too “respectable.” 
One cannot achieve respectability 
except by being obsequious to, or 
tolerant of, the mentality of one’s 
contemporaries; but the people of 
to-day deserve only to be slapped in 
the face. There is one priest that 
Giuliotti likes: 


“He is a little over thirty; timid 
as a child, unsociable as a bear. If 
you invite him to dinner, he will 
gruffly refuse; if you insist, he will 


1Porro subesse Romano Pontifici omni 
humane creature declaramus .. . esse dé 
necessitate salutis, 
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run away; if you grab his cassock, 
he will leave a piece of it in your 
hands and escape. .. . One sees by 
looking at him that he has fought 
against himself, and won; that he is 
still fighting and winning. He 
knows he is a priest, he knows what 
it means to be a priest, he knows 
what price must be paid to be a 
priest. Sometimes I have heard 
him say, with profound humility, 
to some pious person, ‘Pray for me, 
I need your prayers’; and from the 
tone of his voice I have understood 
that he was speaking the truth. ... 
He lives away from the world, at 
the top of a hill, amidst the woods. 
Church and house, on that summit, 
lean against each other. The north 
wind, when it howls, shakes the 
roof tiles, while the cypresses 
around bend down protectively. ... 
Study, meditation, prayer, keep my 


friend busy, and counseling and 
comforting those in need. He does 
not mix much with the other 


priests. . .°.” 

Giuliotti’s hero worship is re- 
served only “to the saints and great 
personages of the Church who were 
most uncivil and scandalous”—e. g., 
St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Benedict 
Labre, St. Joseph of Cupertino, Tor- 
quemada, Mélanie (the shepherdess 
of La Salette), Pius IX., Donoso 
Cortes, Veuillot, Bloy—‘“all of 
whom, as one sees, were extrav- 
agant, or repulsive, or superstitious, 
or antimodern, or misdirected, or 
dangerous, and therefore are as 
much beloved by the present-day 
flag-waving Catholics as sand in the 
eyes.” About the ordinary run of 
Catholics he has a very poor opinion 
—possibly one out of every two 
hundred thousand is the real thing; 
in a softer moment he admits that 
five out of every hundred might be 
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worth something, though in the end 
their number in Italy seems to 
dwindle down to two; and it is left 
to the imagination of the reader to 
find out who they are. Dante, con- 
sidering the political state of Flor- 
ence, had said something similar: 


The just are two in number, 
But they, neglected.? 


The same desolation prevails out- 
side of Italy; no American is com- 
mended, though we are entitled to 
ascribe this blank to mere igno- 
rance of our local conditions. It 
seems to me that, if no one else, at 
least Joyce Kilmer should have been 
a man after Giuliotti’s heart. Among 
the English, Mgr. Benson is given 
high praise, but “he has no brothers 
in his own land”; Chesterton and 
Belloc are approved of, but not too 
warmly. Giuliotti’s temperament 
finds a few more kindred spirits in 
France: Louis Veuillot, above all, 
and Léon Bloy, Emile Baumann, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. D’Aurevilly’s 
worth, as a Catholic exponent, is 
rather open to question; doc- 
trinally, he was a most aggressive 
and uncompromising Catholic, but 
his literary works, full of a sen- 
sualism that almost goes beyond 
decency, are hardly in keeping with 
Christian morals. I do not see how 
his chief story, Une vieille mattresse, 
could, on general principles, escape 
the Index. 

Emile Baumann, though even his 
works are not free from a certain 
sensuousness which possibly is not 
offensive in a French atmosphere, 
builds his novels upon a deep spir- 
itual principle, and earnest Cathol- 
icity pervades all his writings; his 
winning of the Balzac prize last 
year with the story, Job le Pré- 


2 Inferno, vi. 
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destiné, has brought him to the at- 
tention of the world. In Job le 
Prédestiné, as well as in his pre- 
vious stories, Baumann applies the 
principle of vicarious sacrifice as 
necessary to the salvation of sin- 
ners; “there is only one way to re- 
demption, the way of immolation.” 
He shares with Giuliotti and Papini 
their contempt for modern society 
and modern “conquests,” their dis- 
trust of the average Catholic, their 
catastrophic social outlook; the two 
Wild Men applaud wildly when Bau- 
mann writes: “Either modern so- 
ciety will reénter into order, devel- 
oping itself, as formerly, within the 
wide but well marked boundaries 
of Catholic doctrine, or it will die, 
without doubt and very soon, 
amidst the most frightful bestial- 
ity.” 

A certain ideal of the Christian 


reconstruction of society, too vague 
indeed to be called a plan, is dis- 
cernible through the disconnected 
effusions of The Hour of Barabbas 
—I am abridging the analysis of an 


Italian critic: At the bottom, a 
peasant populace, simple-minded, 
satisfied with hard work, whose 
monotony is broken by days of reli- 
gious celebration; at the top, at the 
apex of the pyramid, the King, ad- 
ministering paternal justice, and 
the Church, loving guide of the 
faithful through their terrestrial 
exile. A current of love and benev- 
olence from the top down, a current 
of respect and devotion from the 
bottom up; no liberty, because the 
people never knew what to do with 
it, but justice, plain, clear, inflex- 
ible, and love that forgives the pen- 
itent and tries to correct the errant, 
but that rages without pity against 
those who persevere in their errors. 
As a foundation of society, the 
Christianity of the Catholic Church, 
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the only custodian of divine revela- 
tion, that places man in a solid 
frame of moral discipline and di- 
rects him in every act of his life. 
A sort of pseudo-medievalistic, 
static organization, a settled social 
hierarchy, in which everyone is sup- 
posed to be in his place and to be 
happy in it. Above all, plenty of 
“authority”: Giuliotti is strong for 
the King—not the modernized king 
in civilian dress or even in shirt- 
sleeves, shaking hands with the 
representatives of the people who 
enter the formerly royal palace 
smoking cigars and with hats 
aslant, but the Carlylian King who 
“can,” who has power, and who 
uses it in ruling his subjects, for 
“citizens” should not exist. The 
King must be a father, loved, but 
also feared; then if he has to wring 
the neck of a demagogue, nobody 
will mind. 

It is but too evident that the 
world of to-day is not ready to ac- 
cept such a scheme of society. Giuli- 
otti frankly despairs of the world; 
though he believes in a final -tri- 
umph of Christ and the Church, 
that is extremely remote; for the 
present he is filled with the black- 
est pessimism, with the sense of an 
impending cataclysm; his pages be- 
come “burdens” in the old pro- 
phetic meaning. He foretold the 
Great War as an overdue punish- 
ment of God. “Meditating upon 
these signs and feeling that some 
cataclysm was threatening the 
world, I was overcome by an irre- 
sistible urge to pour forth proph- 
ecies and maledictions before fire 
should rain upon these condemned 
Sodoms. No one paid any atten- 
tion.” 

As Giuliotti foretold or, rather, 
anticipated the war, he might be 
said to have anticipated Mussolini; 
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in a poem entitled “Hora Tene- 
brarum” and dated 1913, there are 
these lines: 


“Of my wild dreams of yore I stand 
now freed. 
I know that this distorted world 
to wheel 
A-right, a despot with steel claws 
we need. 


“To him, if he shall come, ’twere 
well to kneel 

And search with ruthless zeal 
every hold 

Till all the snakes are crushed 
under his heel. 


“Then all the demagogues who are 
now so bold 
And who prevail upon the witless 
throng 
Of sheep to attack the shepherds 
of the fold 


“Will quickly change the music of 
their song.” 


Recently Mussolini aroused al- 
most a scandal when he spoke dis- 
paragingly of liberty and placed 
justice and discipline above it; 
Giuliotti had said that long before; 
I wonder if, after all, this ferocious 
Florentine, appearing like a wild 
figure in his literary undress, was 
not a sort of “precursor” of Fa- 
scismo. Yet there is one difficulty: 
Giuliotti’s most vitriolic attacks are 
directed at the bourgeoisie as the 
cause of all evils—not what our 
superior Philistines tolerantly rid- 
icule as the “booboisie,” but a “hyp- 
ocritical, obtuse, bureaucratic, fero- 
cious, dirty, and monstrous tyr- 
anny.” The bourgeois is “an in- 
edible pig whose only decency is 
acquired in a barber shop”; “a 
fearful animal, a concentration of 


all the decays of a sewer and all 
the varieties of a zoo.” No wonder, 
because it is the bourgeoisie that 
invented democracy and liberalism 
and journalism, whence have come 
socialism and Bolshevism. And 
Giuliotti howls with Homeric laugh- 
ter because Bolshevism is about to 
eat alive that stupid monster, the 
bourgeoisie that begot it. But then 
something happened: Fascismo, a 
typical bourgeois movement; yet, to 
engender Fascismo, the bourgeoisie 
had to be violent against itself and 
to adhere to a totally new set of 
ideals. 

The Hour of Barabbas is the 
forerunner of The Wild Man’s Dic- 
tionary, both in spirit and in verbal 
resources. The mentality and the 
style of the joint authors of the 
Dictionary merge so _ thoroughly 
that it is almost impossible to dis- 
cern where Giuliotti ends and 
Papini begins, though one might be 
allowed to attribute to Giuliotti the 
more vehement passages, as he is 
confessedly the “more cannibal” of 
the two. Let us say, en passant, 
that it is rather surprising that 
these literary highwaymen, armed 
with knotty bludgeons, should ap- 
pear in Florence. For centuries 
Florentines have prided themselves 
on their urban wit, on their toler- 
ance, on their calm viewing of po- 
litical and religious questions. Sat- 
irists, like Giusti, have been con- 
tent to pigliare in giro their adver- 
saries or the vices of the world. 
Pigliare in giro indicates a sort of 
enveloping movement, the enmesh- 
ing within an elastic but unyielding 
net of humor, the deft using of the 
weapon of ridicule; to find a coun- 
terpart to the Wild Men one must 
go back to republican Florence, to 
Dante or Savonarola. 

Running through the Dictionary 
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there is an immense contempt for 
modern society and all its pomps; 
a passionate love of Christianity as 
a personal religion demanding re- 
nunciation and self-sacrifice; and, 
as the only possible, and radical, 
pattern of social regeneration, an 
uncompromising, humble devotion 
to the Catholic Church. It is a work 
in which one does not find a clear 
exposition of doctrine, and a work 
whose good taste may be at times 
questioned, but which is designed 
to shock and arouse, to shame, to 
annihilate the enemies of the 
Church, and to comfort her true 
friends. In its material form, the 
dictionary device is merely a pre- 
text, as is readily seen in the first 
volume covering A and B. Only 
those words, phrases, or proper 
names that strike the authors’ fancy 


are entered; the key word is simply 
an occasion for a short essay, an 


invective, a sketch of varying 
length; at times the article has but 
a flimsy connection with its head- 
ing. 

In the preface the Wild Men reg- 
ister their scornful protest against 
the modern world that started to 
rot five centuries ago: 

“Against the humanistic revolu- 
tion that replaced upon the altars 
that pagan culture which Christian- 
ity had disavowed. 

“Against the Lutheran revolution 
that shattered Christianity, substi- 
tuting the anarchy of free interpre- 
tation and consequent sects for the 
holy Roman monarchy. 

“Against the industrial revolution 
that has uglified the earth, has con- 
demned men to a new and harder 
slavery, and has everywhere sup- 
planted quality with quantity, spirit 
with matter, peace with money. 

“Against the philosophical revo- 
lution started from a doubt, that 
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has opposed reason to faith and 
given to man the place of God. 
“Against the democratic revolu- 
tion that has created the bestial 
power of number and of incom- 
petent majorities, and, under the 
pretext of taking the scepter from 
the hands of kings by divine right, 
has given the nations into the hands 
of irresponsible plutocratic bandits. 
“Against the communistic revo- 
lution that, while shouting for the 
abolition of economic inequalities, 
introduces inequalities more unjust 
and atrocious, and, while robbing 
the people of their faith, gives them 
in exchange hunger and hangman.” 
The Wild Men have been assisted 
in their compilation by a number 
of (imaginary) contributors (names 
translated according to sense): 
Professor Midway, a typical “con- 
servative” who respects even reli- 
gion; Chevalier Deiphobus Hells- 
worth, pharmacist and anticlerical; 
Commander Bigbelly, who adores 
only his stomach; Doctor Entero- 
clysm, scientific atheist; Attorney 
Chindouble, M.P., a democrat and 
a would-be poet; Chevalier Paris 
Colossus, a little bureaucrat who 
thinks only about his promotion; 
Narcissus Dinnerbell, a man self- 
made through profiteering; Nabor 
Thunderbolt, a prolific journalist of 
radical tendencies; Mrs. Diomira 
Embonpoint, a merry widow; Miss 
Florence Freelife, a modern signo- 
rina. These people live in Bagoghi, 
a typical small town whose name 
excites Italian risibilities as possibly 
Kalamazoo excites ours, or in the 
city of Lonza, whose name is prob- 
ably derived from the Dantesque 
“panther,” a symbol of envy and 
lust. 
It is, of course, impossible to give 
a comprehensive view of the Dic- 
tionary, as it is a work essentially 
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fragmentary and proceeding by 
leaps in the most unlikely direc- 
tions. Only by quotations may an 
insight be gained into it, as only by 
samples may the taste of exotic 
foods be learned. The poor bour- 
geois, for instance, already man- 
handled in The Hour of Barabbas, 
comes in for further doses of vicious 
abuse. With great relish the 
authors exclaim at his appearance: 
“Here you are finally!” And they 
call him “the god with the soft hat 
—the high priest of falsehood—the 
‘monarch of sausage—dictator of 
gasoline—professor of dishonor— 
teacher of blasphemy—persecutor 
of the poor—profaner of childhood 
—poet of dyspepsia—the devil’s 
attorney—philosopher of the intes- 
tinal duct—hell’s architect.” 

The main trouble with the bour- 
geois is that he likes his comforts; 
he loves money and for that sacri- 
fices everything else. But the Wild 
Men love a super-Franeiscan pov- 
erty; they- pray thus for their en- 
emies (under arricchire) : 


“O Lord, fill them with material 
riches; surround them with, and 
steep them in, a pile of bank notes, 
bind them with chains of diamonds 
and pearls, make their very victuals 
turn into gold, so that gold may 
eed them, and fatten them, and 
preserve them as a miraculous 
elixir!” 


The Wild Men’s love “of poverty 
makes them disdainful even of self- 
respect (amor proprio): 


“The Saints?”—quoth Theophilus 
Guzzlewell, a “sensible” Catholic— 
“The Saints are people with nary 


a bit of self-respect; everyone 
knows how they go in for poverty, 
eccentricity, begging, reclusion, or 
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vagabonding. Above all, they don't 
give a straw for hygiene. They 
despise nice people, the comforts of 
life, riches even if legitimate; and, 
when all is said and done, they 
seem to dote on living just the 
other way from that of all decent 
human beings.” 


I refrain from quoting the very 
undeserved strictures of the Dic- 
tionary on “America,” but here is 
what it has to say on “Broadway”: 


“The Broad Way of New York, 
where the most disgraceful billion- 
aires of the New and most decrepit 
world are roosting on their safes. 
They are all members of some one 
of the five hundred sects of their 
unhappy country, and they ought 
to know the Gospel which in a cer- 
tain place refers to a mysterious 
Narrow Way through which the 
Poor will pass, the Poor who are 
shunted, while they live, from all 
the Broad Ways of the world’s 
capitals.” 


I feel that we probably owe to 
Papini the only gentle touch in the 
first volume of the Dictionary, 
under “Ave Maria”: 


“The sweetest, deepest, and most 
celestial prayer of the Church. If 
there were still in the world some 
true Christians, they could not pro- 
nounce its words without falling 
into ecstasy. 

“Its contents, divided in three 
parts, are sublime. In the first part 
the Angel appears and bows to the 
Virgin, then, as if amidst a melody 
of harps, announces to her the will 
of the Eternal Father. In the sec- 
ond part, the Precursor’s mother, 
hostess to the Chosen among all 
women, blesses her immaculate 
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bosom wherein the mystery of Di- 
vine Incarnation is guarded. In 
the third part the whole Militant 
Church, turning to the Queen of 
Angels, invokes her intercession 


with the Son Who sits at her side, 
in the Eternal Glory. 

“Here is the entire human and 
divine poem of Christianity; but 
perhaps, while the world is in its 
death-throes, no one bends ador- 
ingly over this abyss of love.” 


While I have pointed out some 
affinities between the Wild Men 
and Fascismo, it must be noted that 
the Giulio-Papinian violence is ex- 
clusively verbal; they are the high- 
waymen of the reading room. They 
contemplate no direct action and 
are not leaders of any group of en- 
terprising camelots du Pape. Asa 
variant of the old slogan they may 
threaten, “Sois catholique ou je 
assomme,” but they impale their 
enemies only on the point of an 
epigram, or disembowel them with 
adjectival hooks. The Dictionary 
is a sort of latter-day Inferno, to 
whose gulfs are consigned modern 
heretics and sinners to suffer va- 
rious rhetorical torments; nor is the 
place reserved only for those who 
have offended the Church in her 
doctrines or in her life. There is 
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room for all: poets, musicians, pol- 
iticians, critics. Possibly, in time, 
it might become an honor to have 
been mentioned in the Dictionary, 
as Florentine families pride them- 
selves in having an ancestor placed 
by Dante even in his Inferno. One 
must be somebody to attract the 
Wild Men’s attention. 

Considering the proposed size of 
the Dictionary, it is questionable 
whether the verve of the authors 
will sustain itself through ten or 
more other volumes, or whether the 
public will sustain them to those 
lengths. The Wild Men have ap- 
propriated to themselves the appel- 
lation “jewelers of the insult”; I am 
afraid that the reader, benign or 
otherwise, will not be disposed to 
enjoy a dozen contiguous’ shops 
along one side of his literary Main 
Street all with the same flamboyant 
display of such wares; the reader 
is very apt to cross to the other side, 
where the window shows do not 
make him blink. “Est modus in 
rebus,” Professor Midway would 
put it, with some reasonableness. 
But, whatever the success of the 
future parts of the Dictionary, this 
first volume, a book of passion and 
battle, is a trumpeted challenge to 
infidels and a salutary warning to 
“domesticated” Catholics. 





AT CHRISTMAS. 


By Cares J. Quir«, S.J. 


Ir He had come in glory dight, 

Who would have dared to brave the light 
Of all His splendor, or how see 

God’s beautiful humility? 





THE AGRICULTURAL PROFESSION. 


By Epwin V. O’Hara, LL.D. 


I. FARMING AS A MODE oF LIFE. 


HE most important distinction 
between farming and other in- 
dustries lies in the fact that it pro- 
vides not merely a means of liveli- 
hood but a mode of living. Like 
other industries, it must face eco- 
nomic problems of production and 
of marketing. But unlike other in- 
dustries, it makes provision for 
family life, and that in an altogether 
unique way. The farm is the nat- 
ural habitat of the family, and 
shares with that institution its 
claim to a central position in hu- 
man affairs. To say that the farm 
is a home, as well as a business, is 
to make an important, but yet only 
superficial, statement. The real 
significance of the farm for civi- 
lization does ‘not consist in its hav- 
ing a parcel of land set aside for 
human habitation; cities have that. 
It consists in the fact that the in- 
dustry of agriculture is essentially 
of a character to provide the nat- 
ural environment for wholesome, 
vigorous, and prolific family life. 
The first condition of wholesome 
family life is unity. The forces of 
modern industry threaten the fam- 
ily with disintegration. On the 
farm alone, among contemporary 
industries, the economic forces 
work for the unity of the home. 
Father, mother, and children are 
there engaged in the same profes- 
sion, possess the same intellectual 
interests, make the same social con- 
tacts. -In the city the business man 
is away from his family; his occu- 
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pation often is unintelligible to Lis 
wife and a mystery to his children. 
His business and social contacts are 
quite apart from his family life. 
The recreation of his children draws 
them into still other channels. On 
the farm it is different. The prob- 
lems of production and marketing 
furnish a common intellectual in- 
terest to all the members; guests 
enjoy the hospitality of the whole 
family; and the children’s pleasure 
is a domestic matter. One is not 
surprised, in view of these facts, to 
learn that divorce, the great men- 
ace of urban civilization, is very in- 
frequent in the country. 

Not only does farm life promote 
the unity of the home, but also it 
provides an economic setting in 
which children are an asset. On the 
farm there are a multiplicity of 
simple duties of brief duration 
which can be performed by almost 
the youngest children. Children 
are not capable of long, sustained 
efforts, either mental or physical, 
and are consequently unsuited for 
the industrial organization of cities, 
where tasks have become standard- 
ized, and where no labor is profit- 


‘ able unless it conforms to the mo- 


notonous routine that the factory 
system marks out for it. The child- 
labor laws are chiefly framed with 
a view to safeguarding city children 
from the monotony and drudgery 
that would stunt their bodies and 
their minds. As a result of indus- 
trial organization, city parents have 
the greatest difficulty in finding 
suitable employment for children of 
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school age, although they recognize 
that enforced idleness is only less 
harmful to the child than industrial 
servitude. Thus it happens that in 
the cities children of school age are 
economically a liability and are 
coming to be regarded by many city 
families, and even by professional 
social workers, as an expensive lux- 
ury sparingly to be indulged in. 

On the farm it is altogether dif- 
ferent. Additional children do not 
put the family to proportionately 
additional expense. Food for use 
in the home is produced in abun- 
dance, and even the small children 
are of service in caring for the poul- 
try and the garden; and when they 
reach the age of ten or twelve years, 
they find scores of occupations 
suited to their age and capacity, in 
which they play a productive part 
and, at the same time, themselves 
benefit by the work. Without any 
prejudice to their own interests, 
children are an economic asset on 
the farm. 

Much has been made of the edu- 
cational disadvantages of the farm 
children, and there is certainly vast 
room for improvement in the rural 
schools. Poorly trained teachers, 
inadequately equipped school build- 
ings, and a course of study made 
after the pattern of a city-school 
curriculum have all been handicaps 
of rural education; but there has 
persisted ‘in the education of the 
country child a feature that has 
more than counterbalanced its dis- 
advantages. The country child is 
the only child in America who 
serves an apprenticeship in a great 
profession, and he is the only ap- 
prentice who has for his instructors 
his own parents. 

There are many city people who 
are entirely unaware of the real 
character of the agricultural pro- 
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fession, and who think of the 
farmer as of an unskilled work- 
man. It is simply a sober state- 
ment of fact to say that “to be a 
thoroughly equipped _ scientific 
farmer probably requires a higher 
education—certainly a more com- 
plete scientific education—than any 
of the learned professions, with the 
possible exception of medicine. 
Such a farmer must obviously know 
something of botany, zodlogy, 
chemistry, physics, and surveying; 
and some special and difficult 
branches of these sciences he must 
know extremely well. Principles 
of plant and animal breeding ought 
to be thoroughly understood. He 
must know something of such dif- 
ficult subjects as soil chemistry, 
soil physics, the bacteriology of the 
soil, food values, and the balancing 
of rations.” He must be familiar 
with the use of efficient tools and 
implements, and be trained in the 
economic management of land and 
labor. To serve an apprenticeship 
in such a profession—the oldest and 
most important profession in the 
world—is a better education than 
can be secured merely from books 
and schools. 

That the farmer is self-employed 
is a consideration of no small im- 
portance in rating the dignity of 
his calling. It is characteristic of 
agriculturé that it is composed of 
small units, whereas other large in- 
dustries, such as mining and 
manufacturing, transportation, and 
commercial enterprises, are large 
establishments with a few respon- 
sible heads and many employees. 
The vast majority of farmers 
are their own employers, and con- 
sequently develop the qualities of 
successful employers: namely, in- 
itiative, foresight, and independ- 
ence of spirit. There is no other 
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large industry in which a man has 
an equal opportunity of becoming 
the head of an independent busi- 
ness. Professor Carver has well 
pointed out that there are two 
classes of people who will not be 
attracted to the farming profession. 
First are those who have a liking 
for speculative risks, who want to 
get rich quick and are willing to 
risk everything for rich prizes; 
farming will have no attraction for 
them. “Again, those who have 
little initiative—those to whom the 
question of what to do next is al- 
ways a painful one—will always 
prefer industries where questions 
of this kind are solved for them by 
bosses, foremen, and _ superin- 
tendents.” But men of courage, 
self-reliance, resourcefulness, will 


always find a special attraction in 
an occupation which allows them to 


be self-employed. 

Of equal importance with the 
element of self-employment, is the 
characteristic of farming which per- 
mits a wide distribution of private 
ownership. The Catholic Church 
has always encouraged private 
ownership of property as a source 
of security to the family and of 
stability to the nation. The great 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII. expatiate 
on its importance. It is unnecessary 
here to detail the advantages which 
arise from private ownership of 
property; the sense of responsibil- 
ity, of thrift, of independence, are 
all fostered by it. Thefe is no fea- 
ture of American life more hopeful 
than the wide distribution of farm- 
owners. In 1920 the farming in- 
dustry of the United States was 
valued at nearly $78,000,000,000, 
seventy per cent. of which was clear 
of mortgage indebtedness. This 
represented more than six million 
farms containing an average extent 
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of nearly 150 acres, and possessing 
an average value of $12,000. The 
ownership, then, of the farming in- 
dustry of the United States is in the 
hands of more than six million 
farmers; and of these, about four 
million operated the farms as well 
as owned them, and even the more 
than two million tenant farmers 
were self-employed. 

In view of what we have said, it 
would naturally be expected that 
the rural districts would be the pro- 
lific source of population. That 
expectation will be greatly height- 
ened by the reflection that mar- 
riages are ordinarily deferred to a 
much later date in the city than in 
the country. More than eight mil- 
lion women in the cities are em- 
ployed in gainful occupations, and 
they do not readily resign their 
source of gain to enter the married 
state, until they have prospect of a 
husband who can maintain for 
them something of the same stand- 
ards of life to which they have 
been accustomed. 

To substantiate the proposition 
that the farm is the seed plot of 
population, we need not, however, 
rest upon a priori arguments. The 
United States census report for 
1920 reveals the country as the 
stronghold of childhood. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Fourteenth 
Census, the total urban population 
of continental United States was 
54,304,603; of this number 5,275,- 
751 were under five years of age; 
whereas, of the total rural popula- 
tion, which numbered 51,406,017, 
there were 6,279,478 children under 
fiye years of age. In other words, 
there were altogether 3,000,000 
more people in the city than in the 
country, but there were 1,000,000 
less children under five years of 
age in the city than in the country. 
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Moreover, a very large percentage 
of the city children were to the 
credit of the first generation of im- 
migrants, who are as prolific as the 
native rural population. To the 
24,556,729 native city population 
there were 2,791,238 children under 
five years of age; whereas, the 15,- 
706,372 city population of which at 
least one parent was foreign-born 
were represented by 2,174,535 chil- 
dren under five years of age. That 
is, thirty per cent. of the city pop- 
ulation derived from the first gener- 
ation of immigrants furnished forty 
per cent. of the children under five 
years of age. It should further be 
considered that a large number of 
the children in the city under five 
years of age were born in the coun- 
try and migrated to the city with 
their parents. These figures def- 


initely establish the proposition 


that the country is the prolific 
source of population. 

The rural family is basic in so- 
cial life. It is the most prolific 
source of increase, whence the city 
as well as the country is populated; 
hence, as the keeping pure of the 
sources of the water supply of a 
city is a prime concern of all cit- 
izens, so the keeping wholesome 
and vigorous of the physical, men- 
tal, and moral standards of the 
rural family is a prime concern of 
all the civic and religious forces of 
the nation. 


II. FARMING AS A BUSINESS. 


Economically, farming is classi- 
fied among the primary or extrac- 
tive industries, the business of 
which is to create wealth directly 
from the earth. The first source of 
all wealth, the extractive industries 
stand in contrast to the secondary 
industries, which are engaged in 
manufacturing, transporting, stor- 
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ing, or merchandising goods, and to 
professional or personal services, 
whereby men get their living out of 
other men. As has already been 
said, the farmer serves an appren- 
ticeship whereby he becomes pos- 
sessed of the traditional knowledge 
which, during untold generations, 
has resulted from the observations 
and experiments of farmers. Dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth 
century a revolution was wrought 
by the advent of new inventions, 
which have transformed farming 
very largely into a machine indus- 
try. It was the introduction of 
farm machinery which made pos- 
sible the subduing of the great West 
in the lifetime of our fathers. No- 
where is machinery better adapted 
to its purpose of production than 
on the farm. Thomas Jefferson de- 
voted a great deal of time to the 
exact curve of the moldboard of the 
plow, which would allow it to turn 
the sod with the least possible hin- 
drance. To-day that instrument 
has reached a very high degree of 
perfection. The presence of ma- 
chinery has resulted in establishing 
the moderate-sized farm as typical 
of American agriculture. For gen- 
eral farming the amount of land 
must be sufficient to employ eco- 
nomically the ordinary farm ma- 
chinery. 

Successful production involves 
the ages-old problem of renewing 
the soil, a problem which resulted 
in the establishment in the Middle 
Ages of the three-field system of 
tillage, wherein a grain crop would 
follow a forage crop and the third 
year the land would be allowed to 
remain fallow. With the keener 
competition which modern trans- 
portation has brought about be- 
tween farmers, more attention has 
been directed to the economics of 
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production, and experiment stations 
are maintained in connection with 
the agricultural colleges of all our 
States to bring scientific methods 
to bear on the experiments in this 
field. There are many uninformed 
city people who affect to despise 
the agricultural colleges and refer 
to them disparagingly as “cow col- 
leges.” As a matter of fact, much 
of the best scientific work being 
done in America is being done in 
the laboratories of the agricultural 
colleges. At Cornell a million-dol- 
lar building houses the laboratories 
of the scientists engaged in the 
chemistry of dairy products. Not- 
withstanding the growth of city in- 
dustry, agriculture remains the first 
industry in importance in America, 
and the agricultural colleges with 
their experiment stations represent 
the largest and most fruitful prac: 


tical application of science in Amer- 
ica. 

The farmer has learned that if 
agriculture-is to be a business, it is 
not sufficient to produce; he must 


also sell his products. Heretofore 
he has been willing to let the city 
take care of his marketing problem 
for him, with the result that his 
business has been ruined. The gen- 
eral practice has been for the 
farmer to throw his entire crop on 
the market in the three months 
following the harvest, and for the 
city marketing organizations to as- 
sume the responsibility of grading 
and storing, transporting and mar- 
keting, the farmers’ product. The 
many disadvantages in this system 
have become apparent. It is the 
reverse of the procedure of the 
prudent and successful manufac- 
turer, who standardizes his product, 
and avoids as best he can the glut- 
ting of the market. 

It is the disadvantage of the small 
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unit of production, characteristic 
of farming, that each farmer can- 
not profitably undertake for him- 
self all of those operations which 
are practicable in the extensive pro- 
duction of manufacturing indus- 
tries. But the farmer has now 
realized that what he cannot do in- 
dividually he may be able to do co- 
operatively, and the movement for 
coéperative marketing, which so 
revolutionized the agriculture of 
Denmark and of Ireland, is now 
growing apace in our own country. 
Out of a total of nearly six and one- 
half million farms, only a little over 
half a million—less than eight per 
cent. of all—reported in 1920 mar- 
keting through farmers’ codpera- 
tive organizations. The last three 
years have witnessed a tremendous 
expansion in the field of agricul- 
tural codperation, but a great deal 
of education will be required before 
the movement can make great per- 
manent headway, for codperation 
Tequires much social virtue, and 
must be stimulated by a great sense 
of thrift. 

In the discussion of the agricul- 
tural industry, emphasis is alter- 
nately shifted from scientific pro- 
duction to codperative marketing, 
both of the utmost importance in 
successful farming. Very often, 
however, over-emphasis of these 
elements leads to a neglect of ap- 
preciation of farm-management as 
of prime importance in success- 
ful agriculture. Farm-management 
means the economic administration 
of land, labor, and equipment; and 
the neglect of this element on the 
farm is as fruitful of disaster as it 
is ‘in city business. Many farms 
have been wrecked by the purchase 
of high-priced machinery unsuited 
to actual needs and by the produc- 
tion of crops for which no satis- 
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factory market could be found. The 
problems of farm-management call 
for the exercise of much prudence 
and foresight. 

Farming will be a much more 
successful business if it be borne 
in mind that it is not primarily a 
business at all. As we have already 
indicated, farming is primarily a 
mode of life, and only secondarily 
a commercial business. Its ulti- 
mate success will be secured by 
producing for the family living on 
the farm, instead of producing an 
agricultural specialty and buying 
the necessities of life for the rural 
home. For the agricultural indus- 
try as a whole, diversified produc- 
tion and a self-sufficing economy is 
the farseeing policy. Nothing could 
be economically more fatuous than 
to raise specialized crops and pay 
the transportation charges to a dis- 
tant market, and then to buy from 
a remote market the food supplies 
for the household, when it would 
have been possible to produce the 
food supplies at home, save the 
transportation charges both ways, 
and have more wholesome provi- 
sions. 


III. Rurat SociaAL PROBLEMS. 


The historic rural handicaps have 
been isolation and drudgery, and 
lack of educational opportunity. All 
of these have been largely mitigated 
in our own memory. The improved 
roads, the automobile, the daily de- 
livery of mail, the telephone, and 
now the radio, have destroyed rural 
isolation. The advent of machinery 
has largely eliminated rural drudg- 
ery, and the consolidated school 
has brought much improvement to 
rural education. 

Meanwhile new problems have 
arisen. There has been a rush to 
the cities which has alarmed many 
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sociologists. We must be on our 
guard against a misstatement of the 
menace inherent in this movement. 
The fact that the city population 
has increased much more rapidly 
than the rural population during 
the past few decades is not in itself 
an evidence of the decline of agri- 
culture. With the increase in the 
scientific knowledge of farming 
and with improved machinery, the 
production per man on the farm 
has increased materially with every 
decade. Consequently there need 
be no alarm concerning the food 
supply of the nation. Nor does the 
movement to the city of people 
trained for city occupations give 
any occasion for alarm. The coun- 
try is too prolific to be under the 
necessity of keeping all of its pop- 
ulation, and the inflow of healthy, 
vigorous blood from the country is 
the salvation of the city. 

The city-ward movement does 
contain a danger in two circum- 
stances: first, when those who have 
been professional farmers throw 
away their honored profession to 
become common laborers filling the 
labor markets of industrial centers. 
This is a distinct loss to society. 
Second, and this may properly give 
cause for alarm, would be the rush 
to the city of all the most vigorous 
and ——. of the rural popula- 
tion, leaving a deteriorated stock 
from which to replenish the city 
population of the future. Nothing 
can be more important from a na- 
tional standpoint than to maintain 
unimpaired the physical and men- 
tal and moral qualities of the farm 
population. Any deterioration in 
the rural stock means ultimately a 
deterioration in the whole people, 
which no amount of education can 
remedy. 

Another social problem which 
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presents itself is the growth of ten- 
ancy, and much alarm has been ex- 
pressed over the increase in the 
number of farm-tenants and the de- 
crease in the number of farm- 
owners who operate farms. The 
disadvantages of tenancy are, of 
course, obvious. Ordinarily the 
tenant has not the incentive to keep 
up the productivity of the soil, or 
to care for the investment in build- 
ings and equipment. If he is a 
short-term tenant, his natural in- 
clination is to get all he can out of 
the farm and to put as little back 
as possible; hence, the increase in 
the percentage of farm-tenants is 
naturally a matter of grave concern. 
That such an increase is naturally 
to be expected must be evident 
from any study of the history of 
Americar agriculture. The reason 
why such a large percentage of 


farm operators have owned their 
land in the past is because they or 
their parents were able to secure 
the land from the Government for 


little or nothing. The typical 
Yankee farming in the past has 
consisted, not in successful | agri- 
cultural production, but in taking 
cheap land and holding it for the 
unearned increment. That method 
of securing land is now at an end, 
and it can fairly be expected that 
the percentage of tenancy will in- 
crease. 

Tenancy, however, may be a step 
towards landownership, as well as 
away from it, and for the future it 
may be doubted whether any other 
method of securing farms will be 
available on a large scale. Conse- 
quently, while every reasonable in- 
centive should be employed to have 
farm-owners operate their land 
when possible, our chief concern 
with tenancy should be to devise 
forms of tenancy and leasing which 


will permit the tenant to pass with 
as little difficulty as possible from 
the status of tenant to that of 
owner. It may be said, in passing, 
that our short-term methods of 
leasing in America leave very much 
to be desired. 

Everywhere throughout the United 
States the farm laborer, the casual 
worker, is a great problem. Hav- 
ing no family ties, he seldom en- 
ters into the life of the community. 
He is fortunate socially in his re- 
lations with the farm family, which 
ordinarily treats him on the basis 
of social equality. Provision should 
be made so that, should he marry, 
he could enter into the life of the 
community, rear a family, and pass 
into the class of tenants and finally 
of owners. The best European 
practice, which has also been copied 
in our farm-colony experiments in 
California, has been for the larger 
farms to provide a small acreage 
with a house to be rented by the 


“married farm worker, who is thus 


enabled to cultivate his own land 
when not employed by others. His 
wife is also able to find seasonal 
employment in the home of the 
farm-owner. 

Much has been said in the past 
of the back-to-the-land movement. 
There would seem to be little in 
favor of sending city people with- 
out means and without farm expe- 
rience out into the country. Their 
attempts are for the most part fore- 
doomed to failure. It would be, 
however, highly practicable to 
maintain, in the large cities and in 
the ports of entry, bureaus which 
pe as enable immigrants and city 
folk of rural experience to establish 
themselves on the land as tenants 
under satisfactory conditions. The 
Jewish Agricultural Society has 
been able to place thousands of 
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Jewish families on the land with 
every prospect of success. A sim- 
ilar organization could render a 
great service to Catholic immigrants 
who come from rural districts in 
Europe. 

‘Much uninformed discussion fre- 
quently occurs concerning the 
health conditions of our rural pop- 
ulation. There are, of course, rural 
slums, just as there are city slums 
—the rural slums caused by isola- 
tion, the city slums by congestion. 
The natural advantages for health 
are with the country, whereas pro- 
fessional care of the health is a city 
development. We have been com- 
pelled to develop sanitary provi- 
sions in the city as a safeguard 
against the menace of contagion, 
and the habit of sanitary super- 
vision has been carried over into all 
the concerns of health. One of the 
most important reforms in rural 
life will be the extension of health 
service to the country. No greater 
blessing can come to a rural com- 
munity than a Sisters’ hospital, and 
important beyond all else will be 
the establishment of maternity 
nursing care in every rural parish. 

We have said that economic 
forces work for the unity and ad- 
vantage of the rural family. It 
must be confessed, however, that 
much remains to be done in the 
farm home to make it serve the 
conveniences of the family. While 
we may view with great satisfac- 
tion the standards of living of rural 
America, there is, nevertheless, 
room and need for improvement in 
the devices which should be intro- 
duced for the convenience and pri- 
vacy of home life: for instance, 
running water, safe lighting, and 
septic tanks. According to the 1920 
eensus report, thirty per cent. of all 
farms in the United States had 
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autos and thirty-eight per cent. 
telephones, but only ten per cent. 
had running water piped into the 
house. Nine-tenths of the farm 
women have to haul water for cook- 
ing and washing from out in the 
yard. No wonder, when they visit 
their city cousins and witness_the 
conveniences of a modern flat, that 
they go home and make unfavor- 
able comparisons and urge the mi- 
gration of the family to the city. 


IV. RELIGIous PROBLEMS. 


We have spoken of the general 
social problems; we come now to 
the specific religious problems of 
the country. The reason why the 
country presents a problem of spe- 
cial importance to the Church is 
that the country is the prolific 
source of population. The children 
are in the country, and any institu- 
tion that hopes to prosper must be 
at the source of population. Our 
misfortune is that four-fifths of the 
Catholic population live in the 
cities. Scarcely twenty per cent. 
can be classified as rural. Accord- 
ing to the Religious Census of 1916, 
nearly one-third of the Catholics in 
the United States lived in the eigh- 
teen large cities which had each a 
population at that time of more 
than 300,000, while 56.5 per cent. of 
the Catholic population lived in the 
226 cities having each a population 
of more than 25,000. Nine-tenths 
of our parish schools are in the 
cities, although much over one-half 
of the total school population of the 
United States live in rural districts. 

Our great city parishes naturally 
give the impression of immense vi- 
tality in Catholic life in America. 
But when we realize that the city 
parishes must be fed by an inflow 
of population from the country and 
from abroad, we are forced to mod- 
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erate our enthusiasm. Cities tend 
to extinction; hence, the absence of 
a great Catholic rural population is 
a source of weakness to the Church 
in America. The remedy is two- 
fold: first, to anchor the Catholic 
population already on the land; and 
second, to provide means for dis- 
tributing our immigrants of farm 
experience where they may rent 
farms and ultimately become own- 
ers. To accomplish this latter pur- 
pose will require the setting up 
of an agency somewhat after the 
pattern of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society, which will get in touch 
with prospective immigrants even 
before they leave their own shores, 
and with rural parishes where these 
immigrants may satisfactorily be 
absorbed. 
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To anchor the Catholic popula- 
tion already on the land involves an 
entire program of Catholic rural 
action. Our city schools have been 
magnets to draw country families 
to the city. We must definitely set 
ourselves to meet our responsibil- 
ities of bringing religious instruc- 
tion to the country children, instead 
of bringing the country children to 
the city. There will be no progress 
until we become deeply convinced 
of the importance to the Church of 
the rural parish. When we bring 
ourselves to realize that more souls 
will be reached in three generations 
by ministering to one hundred 
rural families than by ministering 
to double that number of city fam- 
ilies, we shall have laid the founda- 
tion. 





THE OCEAN. 


By CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


HEAviING and storming and straining 
Or calm with the low, placid beat, 
Possessing the infinite knowledge 

Of joy and all grief—save defeat; 
Swept by the passionate summer, 
Driven by gales and by snows, 
Murmuring always the secret 

That no one, save God, ever knows; 
Haunting, majestic, and lonely 

As the sea-gulls’ low swooping unrest— 
Are you the soul of the ages 

Or the beautiful wofld’s lovely breast? 
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By CuHar.es E. Hopson. 


66 H, Mr. North, salaam!” The 
purser and I thus greeted the 

young missionary as we stepped 
from the cutter onto the Rabiznaz 
wharf, glad to stretch our legs 
ashore after that long run up the 
coast from Mozambique. 

“What brings you fellows here? 
I thought you were away off the 
station, at Natal or Cape Town.” 

“No such luck! We anchored 
here at eight bells last night, and 
are off for a stretch ashore. Come 
with us, won’t you?” 

“If I can be of any service to you; 
I’m free for an hour.” 


A grotesque, amusing, though 


pathetic figure, this Anglican cu- 


rate, with his smug self-esteem and 
his twenty-four years. The regula- 
tion black frock coat, which he 
wore even in the tropics, hung 
loosely from his narrow shoulders 
like a jacket on a coat-stretcher. 
His pallid face reminded one of a 
death mask, one of those horrific 
macabre countenances that you 
may see in the Dance of Death on 
the bridge at Zurich. Yet he com- 
manded sympathy and respect. 
This was the story that he had 
unfolded to me one evening at the 
Mission, in a moment of confidence: 
“How did I come out here, you 
ask? "Twas this way. I was one 
of four curates at Buckram, a little 
town in the Midlands that you prob- 
ably never heard of. A missionary 
preached us a powerful sermon, 
urging us to join him in his apos- 
tolic work. After, at the luncheon 
table—we all lived together—I said 
to my comrades: ‘Which of us is 


going?’ ‘Going? Going where? 
‘Why, on the African mission, of 
course. No one in the place can go 
but one of ourselves. If no one 
goes, this morning’s sermon is 
wasted.’ 

“They looked down their noses, 
tight as clams. They knew when 
they were well off, coddled by the 
old maids, ogled by the girls. A 
good thing there was a real he man 
in the clergy house. 

“*Right-o!’ I put in, regarding 
them loftily. ‘So it’s up to me! 
I'm off!’ 

“I went to the rectory, and asked 
the old butler who answered the 
door, for the morning preacher. 
He showed me into the study, and 
the fussy old rector waddled in, 
looking surprised. 

“*What do you want Dr. Voules 
for, North?’ he asked. 

“*To volunteer for the missions 
in response to his appeal.’ 

“‘*Rubbish! You, a consumptive! 
It won’t do at all!’ 

“ ‘I'd be as well there as here, sir.’ 

“*We'll see about that, my 
friend! Come with me to-morrow 
to London, to see a specialist.’ 

“Sir Robert Tennant said I'd be 
as well in Rabiznaz as in Buckram; 
that I could only live a year any- 
how. So here Iam. Only a year! 
Then I must make the most of that 
year. So that’s that.” 

Grimes, our purser, and I went 
off from the concrete terrace front- 
ing the Girls’ Mission, with the 
padre. I was not sorry to leave it. 
The glare from the white floor, the 
whitewashed walls, and the sea was 
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blinding. We went down a narrow 
lane by a great warehouse. 

“What is this sickening stench?” 
asked Grimes. “It’s fierce!” 

“Stench?” retorted North. “Pooh! 
It’s the cloves in the storeroom you 
object to, perhaps. I always 
thought ’twas quite a choice per- 
fume.” 

“Possibly, in homeopathic doses. 
Where does it come from?” 

“Abmep Island—close here, you 
know; Captain Kidd’s old haunt.” 

The narrow roads ran between 
high white cliffs of masonry, un- 
pierced by windows. It was like 
traveling through so many gullies. 

Finally, we reached the bazaar. 
Fifth Avenue, Regent Street, the 
Rue de la Paix? Yes; there are 
points about those much-boasted 
display promenades; but, for ir- 
terest and contrast, give me an 
Eastern bazaar. 

Grunting camels came along, 
forcing pedestrians to the wall. “O 
the oont, O the oont, O the hairy 
scary oont!” Kipling aptly de- 
scribes that hundred dollars’ ‘worth 
of eastern animality; disgusting— 
and invaluable. 

A black slave trotted along, 
brushing all and sundry aside with 
his short switch. He was the her- 
ald of a richly robed Arab, ambling 
on a valuable ass, the tip of his 
snowy beard dyed a deep lake, ac- 
cording to local custom. 

“Here’s another stench for you 
growled Grimes. “Worse than the 
cloves; eugh!” 

“I agree with you this time,” said 
North. “Look!” one 

He pointed out what, from the 
tattered clothing, must have been 
the remains of a woman. What 
had been the face was one sickening 
scab, one disgusting raw sore. She 
—or it—crept on knees and elbows. 


9? 


Feet and hands had sloughed off 
from the ghastly stumps, uplifted 
there, giving off an insupportable 
efluvium. 

“What is it?” I gasped, my hand- 
kerchief to my nostrils. 

“Leprosy,” explained North, “the 
Biblical type of sin.” 

Diversified scene! A banian from 
India, seated cross-legged amidst 
his wares, his naked foot in a sack 
of corn, unclothed to the waist, his 
great tripe-like paunch overflowing 
his gay silk girdle. White or near 
white men should in decency cover 
themselves. Mayne Reid explains 
somewhere that black and brown 
folk are never naked; they are 
clothed by nature; whereas we, 
with the pallid hides of which we 
have so good a conceit, but which 
we so instinctively and so properly 
conceal—no, we do not harmonize 
with the glorieus tropics. 

We came on valuable elephant 


tusks from the interior, lying, seem- 


ingly all unheeded, in the mud. 

“Did I own those two hundred 
pound masses of ivory,” exclaimed 
Grimes, “I'd take jolly good care 
not to leave them about that way; 
any sly rogue might steal them.” 

“Not here,” replied North. 

“And why, pray?” 

“They all have the owner’s brand 
in one particular spot. If that were 
cut out, the theft would be readily 
detected.” 

“Look!” I cried, pointing to the 
ebon head of a young woman in 
one of the shops. “Tiffany might 
envy that display of siiver jewelry.” 

F sen on her fingers and bells on 
her toes” was nothing toit. A great 
silver hoop depended from _ her 
pierced nostrils; in her ears she had 
a series of them, from the size of a 
napkin ring to that of a slice of 
watermelon rind. From shoulder 
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to finger-tips was an expanse of 
white metal. Then the bangles, or 
whatever they call them, on her 
ankles! Even her toes— 

“Yes, look!” exclaimed North, in 
high admiration. “I’m collecting 
African curios, for my friends at 
home, you know. That takes the 
cake! It’s an easy winner! A ru- 
mor reached me that the boys at 
our Mission House plan to give me a 
Christmas present—if they would 
only get me that!” 

“Padre, I’m ashamed of you!” I 
bantered. “I thought that you rit- 
ualists were celibates, like our Cath- 
olic clergy. How can you crave a 
woman?” 

“Paz, pax, | meant the jewels, of 
course, as you well know, not the 
woman, the heavens forfend! And 


‘Catholic’—I’m tired of telling you 
Romans that you have no monopoly 


of the title. 
much Catholics as you are. 
who is that woman?” 

The question was put to North’s 
body servant, who kept close to his 
elbow. The tribal mark on his 
forehead showed that he was a 
Nyassa—a loyal lad of fifteen, res- 
cued, doubtless, by one of our boats 
from a slave dhow. 

“That ooman, sah, she mighty 
wise female; she work plenty witch- 
craft!” 

“Haven’t I explained to you all, 
over and over,” riposted North, 
clearly irritated, “that your African 
witch talk is all superstition; mere 
tommyrot?” 

“Yes, sah, ah knows, sah... but 
that ooman make plenty witchcraft 
fo’ shu!” 


We Anglicans are as 
Mte, 


* * * 

Returned to the Girls’ Mission on 
the water front, North explained: 
“You fellows must excuse me. I 
brought some of the boys in from 
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our Mission at Inagnik to take the 
body of a girl who died last night 
out to our little cemetery. We are 
starting now.” 

Grimes and I resolved to accom- 
pany our clerical friend. 

It was touchingly simple. Four 
of the boys led the procession, 
carrying the girl, stretched on the 
cot on which she had died, and just 
as she had died, except that they 
had sewn about her the pretty grass 
mat on which she lay. How 
devise a better coffin? Her fellow 
pupils followed, two by two. We 


‘came last, with a dozen of the boys. 


A priest, in a black soutane and 
solar topee, met us. He was of the 
Mission House of the Breton Péres 
du Saint Esprit—Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost—and was conducting a 
party of their boys, dressed French 
fashion, in blue blouses. He saluted 
North, all his neophytes following 
his example. North, of course, ac- 
knowledged the courtesy; but his 
lads went by impassive, their noses 
elevated contemptuously. Their 
leader halted them, saying: 

“Why did you not bow to those 
good people, as I did?” 

The others were, perhaps, their 
own brothers, but these urchins 
thought that baptism had made 
them Englishmen, and they had 
somehow got an inkling of an 
Anglo-Gallic rivalry, so one of them 
replied: - 

“We no savvy that, sah; but if 
you should say ‘Give stick!’ we 
should give very much!” 

“But they are Christians and 
Catholics, just as we are.” 

“Then why it not all one Mis- 
sion?” reasonably asked the boy. 

“Those gentlemen teach in 
French, we in English,” explained 
North, dexterously sidestepping the 
obvious difficulty. 
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The cemetery was on a little bluff 
overlooking the beach, and the bap- 
tized child was reverently lowered 
into the grave, the floor of which 
was carpeted with those beautiful 
blue water lilies from a near-by 
pond. Beneath us, a crowd of 
banians were cremating one of their 
number with driftwood, and with 
timbers from a beached dhow, cast 
up by the hurricane of the previous 
year, when the three hundred 
dhows assembled in the harbor, 
awaiting the change of the mon- 
soon to make their annual run to 
Bombay, had all been swamped, 
beached, or had collided with one 
another. The island, too, had been 
half ruined. Its wealth consisted 


of cocoanut trees, and all but five in 
a hundred of these had been cast 
down; we could see them lying on 
the ground in vast sheaves. 


Returning, North sent Mte up a 
palm tree, which he ascended nim- 
bly. With the knife from his girdle 
he cut down several of the great 
green nuts, which cluster beneath 
the dense dark frond crowning the 
tall smooth column of the tree. 
Each of these yielded three-quarters 
of a pint of cool sweet nectar, kept 
fresh by the thick white husk, made 
later into cordage, or matting. 
This water—mdafu—congeals with 
time into an oily white nutty sub- 
stance—nasi—which is sent to Mar- 
seilles for soap-making. 

* * * / 

It was Christmas Eve. Grimes 
and I cruised out to Inagnik, a mile 
or two from town, to offer to the 
missionary some Galla trophies we 
had secured at Melinda. We had 
only just sailed in from the north 
of the station. 

North was in fine fettle; he was 
robed in soutane, lawn cotta, and a 
richly embroidered white silk stole, 
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which his sister had made him from 
her bridal robe. He was about to 
celebrate the first vespers of the 
festival in the chapel. 

We followed him to the door, and 
beheld with amazement some half- 
hundred of his youthful disciples, 
robed in holiday white jackets and 
gay kissebows (waistcloths), pros- 
trate before the altar, groveling in 
abject terror, their foreheads on the 
concrete floor. That is to say, the 
major part of them. I saw one of 
a knot of the elder youths at the 
back protrude his tongue toward 
his fellows; and their shoulders 
shook with repressed laughter. 

The cause of this dismay—and 
hilarity—was patent. On the altar 
rested the witch woman’s head, 
emitting the weird blood-curdling 
strains of a Masai demon dance. 

The cleric paused, aghast. There 
was, then, something in this Af- 
rican witchcraft after all! How 
could he celebrate his three Masses 
next day, the holy table so pro- 
faned? He pondered for a space; 
then approached me: 

“Something uncanny about this,” 
he whispered, all of a_ tremble. 
“This must be the doing of the 
enemies of the faith. There should 
be an Office of exorcism. Unfortu- 
nately, the compilers of our Book 
of Common Prayer have provided 
no suitable form for such an occa- 
sion. Will you accompany me, and 
introduce me, to Pére Grégoire? 
He is sure to have the Office in his 
Sacramentary. I have hopes that 
he will lend it to me.” 

We were soon at the French Mis- 
sioh House, and a lay brother ush- 
ered us into the presence of the 
superior. He had been the jester of 
his regiment, what time he had 
commanded a squadron of chas- 
seurs d’Afrique in Algeria, and, on 
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our entry, I thought I caught a 
slight twinkle of humor in his eye. 
I explained the situation as briefly 
as I could, and finally, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, he confided the 
desired Office book to North, who 
thanked him effusively in the 
“Frensh after the scole of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe, for Frensh of Parys was 
to him unknowe.” 

But if his French was halting, 
Eton and Cambridge had cared for 
his Latinity, so the Catholic prayer 
book was simple for him. 

See him, then, provided with 
book and holy water, standing be- 
fore the altar, prepared to wage war 
with the evil African demonology. 
He read for a time, and when he 
pronounced the words, “Ezxorcizo te, 
spiritus immunde,” he waved his 
arm forcefully; the boys “caught 
on” to the gist of the affair, and 


their shouting and stamping shook 
down the cleverly constructed head, 
which some of the elder boys had 


got a skillful mechanic in the 
bazaar to make for their respected 
pastor. Mte had told them what he 
had heard the divine say, that he 
wished they would give him that 
bejeweled head for a Christmas 
present. 

North was a dejected picture of 
humbled vanity as he saw the little 
brass wheels of the toy roll merrily 
down the altar steps. I really felt 
for the man. Yet what does St. 
Teresa say? That humility is the 
first of virtues, because humility is 
truth. He doubtless needed the 
lesson. His like, albeit earnest, ac- 
tive, hard-working men, are rarely 
eminent for that first of virtues. 

I accompanied him, silent and 
deeply mortified, to the French Mis- 
sion, to return the book to the 
superior. 
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“Eh bien?” he asked, somewhat 
quizzically, as North handed him 
the book. 

Whole years may be lived in min- 
utes. And the man, having few 
months remaining, had little time to 
waste. He fell on his knees before 
the genial priest, exclaiming: “Re- 
ceive me into the fold of Christ, my 
Father, for I at length perceive my 
error.” 

There was no need for delay; a 
few questions showed the Father 
that North fully understood Cath- 
olic doctrine. No wonder; he read 
no other theology. So he received 
a real Christmas present; the high- 
est possible. Despite my seafaring 
life, I could scarce command my- 
self as I heard those words of wel- 
come addressed to my friend: 

“Auctoritate apostolica, qua fun- 
gor in hac parte, absolvo te a vin- 
culo excommunicationis quam (for- 
san) incurristi, et restituo te sacro- 
sanctis Ecclesiz Sacramentis, com- 
munioni et unitati fidelium, in no- 
mine, etc.” 

“Thank God!” sighed North. “My 
few remaining days will be in 
peace.” 

“What d’ye say?” asked the 
learned priest-doctor who then en- 
tered. “Few days? Why, young 
man, you're. barely _five-and- 
twenty.” 

“True,” replied North, smiling 
wistfully, “but far gone in phthisis.” 
“Rubbish; let me look at you!” 

After the diagnosis, the doctor 
delivered this verdict: 

“You would have died, in that 
raw chill English climate; true. 
But here, with constant sunshine, 
and our present knowledge of 
malaria—! Rest assured, man, you 
are good for another fifty years 
yet!” 
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By Epwarp Berein, S.J. 


S ocean has its neaps and floods, 
and these their known times, 

so in literature there is discernible 
an ebb and flow which, with all 
their fickleness, affect something 
of the regularity of the tides. These 
are the two great movements about 
which volumes have been written 
under the names of “classicism” 
and “romanticism.” Both have 
taken their turns at spreading 
their hues over Augustan ages, 
and each has streaked different 
spots of the spaces that lie be- 
tween; but, though they sometimes 
even join hands in creative effort, 
so that it seems a matter of choice 
by what name we call their works, 
there always remains the funda- 
mental difference in their natures. 
Not only a difference, but a rivalry, 
which at times has been very keen; 
and upon it will be found to depend 
much of that healthy activity in lit- 
erature which is a sign of its life. 
These two rivals had been stand- 
ing at gaze long enough for each to 
suppose that the other had no new 
move to make, when the Preface 
to Hernani blew a blast which was 
the signal for an attack on a new 
front. There the classicists read: 


“Le romantisme, tant de fois mal 
défini, n’est, a tout prendre, et c’est 
la sa définition réelle, si Yon ne 
Venvisage que sous son cété mili- 
tante, que la libéralisme en littéra- 
ture.” 


Here was something thoroughgoing. 
Now the discovery was made that 


all classicism was romantic in its 
day. It was the_head of a king 
hurled before the thrones of the 
despots of the literary world. 
Henceforward none of us, not even 
the most timid, need be held back 
by any false modesty, by misgivings 
about tinkering, or by respect for 
the past, from startling the world 
with something new or unheard of. 

During the almost a century since, 
liberalism has made nearly as many 
strides in literature as in politics. 
In the sense of Hugo’s définition 
réelle, it has become romantic with 
a vengeance; but in the sense in 
which we think of Shakespeare as 
romantic, or Walter Scott, or even 
Victor Hugo himself, there is much 
which to call by such a name is like 
speaking of an arctic orange grove. 
The seed which Tennyson com- 
plained to have been stolen from 
him has been cast into the burning 
cockle, and the free-versifiers are 
sowing in Walt Whitman’s furrow 
what, if they were Jasons, would be 
dragons’ teeth. The Hauptmanns, 
Brieuxs, Strindbergs, Galsworthys, 
and many others, are driving into 
Erebus what few illusions have 
been left lingering in the breasts 
of twentieth-century Romeos and 
Juliets. It is not simply that our 
dramatists have lost the way to the 
Forest of Arden. If that were all, 
ras | could find romance in the 
kitchen, where the fairy godmother 
found Cinderella. They have no 
ears for sermons in stones, no eyes 
for books in the running brooks. 
Since Ibsen snatched the standard 
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from the hands of Hernani, Nor- 
wegian banners flout the sky and 
fan Melpomene cold. 

Whether it has been with sad or 
gentle aspect that the star of fin du 
siécle drama has gazed upon the 
stage from the Scandinavian sky, 
there are two opinions; but in the 
eyes of Elizabethan theater-goers, 
there could be no doubt about the 
result. The stage has been planet- 
struck, and the blasted stars look 
wan. Things could hardly be more 
chaotic if playwrights had con- 
spired, on true revolutionary prin- 
ciples, to destroy the old order be- 
fore making it over anew. What, 
for instance, would Sidney think of 
The Cherry Orchard as a “slice of 
life’? What would Charles Lamb 
make out of Maeterlinck’s dream 
of a drama without words? 

The present-day dramatist, indi- 
vidualistic in the extreme, prefers 
to work in a corner, a law unto him- 
self; but all together, in their own 
despite, they have made the stage 
a composite picture of the age—its 
pessimism and its skepticism, its 
welter in civil and domestic society, 
in wsthetics and morality, in phi- 
losophy and religion. Instead of 
sheer delight in existence, we have 
the pitiless exposure of the empti- 
ness of it all thrust upon our gaze. 
Ours is the drama of disillusion- 
ment; and the greatest genius is he 
who can show us hest the sawdust 
and the springs and the wires in 
the heroes and the heroines of our 
forefathers. What the morrow is 
to bring forth must be as the fates 
will. Nevertheless, there are those, 
outnumbered perhaps, but still not 
few, who in their hopes for the 
future look wistfully back at the 
past, grieved to see aspiring youth 
serving its apprenticeship in learn- 
ing how to shatter ideals, and 
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spending whatever talent it has 
been blessed with upon themes 
morbid, depressing, anything but 
uplifting, even if not nasty. 

But not all the genius of Ibsen 
has succeeded in educating the 
groundlings up to a taste for Ghosts 
and Hedda Gabler., Let the stage of 
to-day be all that its most enthu- 
siastic admirers claim for it, no one 
will try to persuade himself that 
it has already become, or is even in 
a fair way towards becoming, what 
it has been in important epochs, in 
the sense that playwrights and 
audiences have a common under- 
standing about what it ought to be. 
Nor is it likely that our Little 
Theaters and Community Theaters, 
and the rest of the ilk) will avail 
to make it so, any more than the 
Browning Clubs which were scat- 
tered over the length and breadth 
of the land a few decades ago 
ended by making Browning a 
popular poet, let alone a popular 
dramatist. 

Are the people ever to be won 
back again? For that end, will 
they have to wait until they find 
out what they want, or is the dram- 
atist to tell them? Or is the way 
out of chaos to be found by nature 
herself, who will at the same time 
infuse into the souls of the masses 
lofty ideals and raise up a galaxy 
of geniuses to be their mouthpiece? 
Something like this is what we 
have been taught to believe took 
place in the Athens of Pericles, in 
the London of Elizabeth, in the 
Paris of the Grand Monarque, and 
even in the York and Chester of 
medieval England. I know that 
there are those to whom such lan- 
guage sounds like ingratitude for 
the great services which have been 
rendered by the drama of our day, 
in interpreting our modern life to 
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us who have to live it. But it is an 
eloquent testimony to the great 
names of the past, to show that 
they were closer to the heart of 
nature, and so closer to the hearts 
of men and women of the present, 
that the few dramas which came 
fairly near to making a universal 
appeal reveal kinship with a spirit 
that is old-fashioned rather than 
up-to-date. 

While we are compelled to admit 
that the drama of the past has 
achieved triumphs with which we 
have nothing to place in comparison, 
it is only fair to ourselves to claim 
for contemporary work that it has 
done something in which it has sur- 
passed all previous ages. Even 
though the modern dramatist had 
nothing more to his credit than the 
development of a marvelous tech- 
nique, he could still boast of hav- 
ing left his mark upon the history 
of his art. Nowhere has the im- 
portance of technique been better 
expressed than in the oft-quoted 
lines of Michelangelo, where, speak- 
ing of the perfect statue hidden in 
the stone, tie says: 


“Solo a quello arriva 
La man che obbedisce all’ intel- 
letto.” 


! 

But surely this truth supposes its 
converse, as the great master would 
be first to admit: namely, he alone 


is an artist who has something in 
his mind for the hand to express. 
The O of Giotto is a triumph of 
skill, but it makes a world of dif- 
ference whether it appears on a 
furbelow or in the center of a 
Disputa. Technique, at its highest 
and best, is valuable in so far as it 
enables a man to utter what he has 
within him. It will not make a 
Raphael out of a Benvenuto. In 
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literature, as in all the arts, and 
more perhaps in literature, which 
has no lost arts, than in any other, 
technique has gained with the pro- 
cess of the suns. Art courses nat 
urally are most busy with art on 
its formal side, and technique is 
preéminently their issue. The 
streets of American cities are filled 
with boys and girls who would be 
ashamed to let words sprawl over 
the page as we find them doing in 
Sidney and Milton and Defoe. The 
author of any one of the “best 
sellers” that pass in endless pro- 
cession every year into oblivion 
could read Sir Walter Scott a lec- 
ture on how to construct a plot. So, 
too, in the drama. As Clyde Fitch 
put it: 


“The plays that have lasted are 
valuable to us as literature and as 
documents. Technique never has 
kept a play alive through the cen- 
turies. Technique alone is machin- 
ery, and we improve all machinery 
year by year.” + 


In the Rome of Horace’s day, as 
he tells us, there was no lack of 
those who were able to make bronze 
flow like wavy tresses, but with all 
their perfection of detail they fell 
short in the tout ensemble. What 
progress has been made in the 
drama since the first crude stage in 
which #schylus found it! His 
seven plays look like rough-hewn 
bowlders, alongside the graceful 
lines of Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
But what Titan strength it took to 
quarry them from the mountain 
satay What mighty strokes had to 
be ‘dealt before the shapeless took 
form! And now, with all our tech- 
nique, whose is the hand that would 
essay to polish the Agamemnon? 

1 Clyde Fitch, The Play and the Public. 
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As there is art which is dexterity 
or nothing, and art to which we 
forgive the bungling because it has 
a majesty that compels us so to do, 
so there is that which achieves per- 
fection in both form and content, 
which breathes into a perfect body 
a perfect soul, or is, as some prefer 
to call it, an incarnation. To sep- 
arate what is due to mastery over 
the instrument from what belongs 
to the conception may be hard, or 
even impossible; but a glance suf- 
fices to tell the difference between 
a Dutch interior and the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel. Our drama is 
fond of workmanship which is not 
without its analogy to genre-paint- 
ing. There is a body of work, prob- 
ably not small in bulk, which seems 
to be the product of sheer delight 
in the exercise of skill. This we 
may put to one side with the reflec- 
tion that grace is one thing in a 
dancing-master and another in a 
cavalier in the thick of some great 
emprise.? 

If it would be untrue to assert 
that we look in vain for this latter 
spirit in our modern dramatists, 
still it seems to be the case that, to 
a large extent, they are drawn to a 
class of subjects which, without 
skill of the highest order, would be 
hopeless. Modern dramatic tech- 
nique, like modern machinery, has 
reached the stage of the mirac- 
ulous; for that seems hardly too 
strong a term for its achievements 
in these latter days. At least, that 
is what Marion Crawford called it 
by anticipation a third of a century 
ago, almost in the very year when 
the Ibsen controversy was breaking 
out in England, at a time when 
some half-dozen old favorites were 


2As was said of the Chevalier Bayard in 
the combat, “moving as light of step as if he 
were going to lead some fair lady down the 
dance.” 
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still moving in their orbits over the 
billboards with all the periodicity 
of winter overcoats. 


“Miracle-plays,” he then wrote, 
“have gone out of fashion in mod- 
ern times, except at Oberammergau. 
The purpose-novel is a miracle- 
play—and if it be true that any 
good novel can be dramatised, noth- 
ing short of a miracle could put a 
purpose-novel on the boards.” 


So brief a space has been enough 
for modern technique to work the 
wonder in. Needless to say, the 
theme that most attracts has been 
broken marriage-vows. Somerset 
Maugham’s The Circle and the Con- 
nais-toi of Hervieu may be men- 
tioned as not extreme examples of 
its witty and its solemn treatment. 
Different persons in the audience, 
doubtless, have different impres- 
sions as the curtain goes down on 
one of these plays. While the pro- 
fessional critic is saying to himself, 
“Well done!” perhaps his neighbor 
is soliloquizing, “Was it worth do- 
ing?” And if this latter has in his 
mind the dramatic ideals which 
have gone out of fashion, his 
thoughts may take the shape of 
what has been expressed by the 
novelist. just quoted, who, speak- 
ing of his own craft, goes on to say: 


“For my part, I believe that more 
good can be done by showing men 
what they may be, ought to be, or 
can be, than by describing their 
greatest weakness with the highest 
art. We all know how bad we are; 
but it needs much encouragement 
to persuade some of us that we can 
really be any better. To create 
genuine interest, and afford rest 
and legitimate amusement, without 
losing sight of that fact, seems to 
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be the profession of the novelist 
who belongs to the romantic per- 
suasion.” 


There it is, the old dispute, which 
has been going on from the days of 
Sophocles and Euripides to those of 
R. L. Stevenson and Henry James. 
When audiences shall have grown 
weary of seeing the beast that is in 
man and demand a glimpse, if not 
of the demigod or the angel, at least 
of the hero, will our Shaws and 
Pineros and Granville Barkers and 
Henry Arthur Joneses, with all 
their technique, be ready to gratify 
them? But, fortunately, we are not 
without the means to test another 
statement put forth by the same 
novelist about the stage itself; and 
surely he has not been the last to 
talk in this strain, as he was not 
the first. What he says is this: 


“With regard to the play, it is 
the opinion of some of the best 
actors and most successful man- 
agers now alive that the public, if 
it really knew what it wanted, in- 
stead of being forced to feed on 
what it gets, would demand real 
old-fashioned love pieces, rather 
than comedies, dramas and melo- 
dramas in which the leading actor 
is the mechanician and the hero of 
the piece is little more than the 
‘walking gentleman.’ ” 


Is this true? Of all in our day 
that have sought dramatic laurels, 
who is the one that comes nearest 
to being crowned by popular vote? 
Perhaps it would not be safe to 
back a dramatist of any one nation 
against the world. But the land 
where the realistic drama flourishes 
more than anywhere else on earth, 
and in its extremest form, is 
France; and there, where it was 
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least to be expected, Crawford’s 
statement is found to hold good. 
The French would not hesitate a 
moment to award the palm to 
Rostand, whom in their enthusiasm 
they ventured to hail as “the 
French Shakespeare.” Certainly 
never to any problem-dramatist has 
such an offer been made as the fol- 
lowing, even by an actor of far 
lower rank than Coquelin: 


“I bind myself here and now to 
take any play you write (in which 
there is a part for me) without 
reading it, to cancel any engage- 
ments I may have on hand, and to 
produce your piece with the least 
possible delay.” 


The Rostand whom Coquelin 
thus addressed was not yet at the 
height of his career; he had merely 
furnished an earnest of what he 
was able to do. If we carry the 
test further and ask which is the 
greatest triumph of the modern 
French stage, if not of modern 
times, the answer comes at once, 
Cyrano. It is little to say that what 
we read of it is unique in our day; 
it is rare in all dramatic annals to 
hear reported of any play that it 
drew the audience to its feet at 
each fall of the curtain, “shouting 
and cheering for ten minutes at a 
time.” And the praise is all the 
greater when we set Cyrano along- 
side other popular “hits” and con- 
sider that it won its plaudits with- 
out the least appeal to any of that 
morbid interest which draws the 
rabble to the morgue and the 
“smart set” to the divorce courts. 
To find something approaching this 
on the stage where English is 
spoken, we have to turn to the 
author of The Admirable Crichton 
and Peter Pan, 
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No man alive knows the theater 
better than Mr. Archer, and so it is 
reassuring to hear from him that 
there never was a time when the 
stage was better off than it is at the 
present moment. The murmurs of 
discontent are no sure proof that 
he is wrong. Depreciation of con- 
temporary merit is not a modern 
disease. In fact, so long ago as 
the Age of Pericles, an old Greek as- 
sailed the problem, why it is that 
the praise so freely bestowed upon 
the dead is withheld from the ears 
of the living. In literary history, at 
least, lamentations over the decay 
of taste have been so continuous 
that to sound the alarm is like rais- 
ing the cry of “Wolf!” To this 
jaundiced tendency, Mr. Archer’s 
recent volume provides a remedy 
all the more likely to be efficacious, 
because, instead of mixing a bolus 
for atrabilious critics, he has 
chosen to draw upon the riches of 
his erudition, and has produced a 
volume which bids fair to take its 
place as a valuable contribution to 
the history of the drama. 

Whether those who will pass 
judgment upon our work centuries 
hence will take so bright a view of 
us must be left to themselves to de- 
cide. Perhaps one point for which 
they will praise us is that we have 
chosen to act in our own way and 
turned our attention to ourselves, 
instead of trying to galvanize into 
an appearance of life themes and 
forms which belong to days gone 
by. Ours is a changing order, and 
the drama exists in the midst of it. 
If the world is a stage on a large 
scale, it is no less true that the 
stage is the world in little. Just as 
the task of appraising our civiliza- 
tion is made hard by the fact that 
for every gain there has been a loss, 
so with the stage; there are so many 
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angles from which it can be sur- 
veyed that it is possible to take a 
gloomy view of it or one as hopeful 
as Mr. Archer’s. Perhaps his op- 
timism is no more than was to be 
expected from one who, more than 
any other man, even more than Mr. 
Gosse, fought and won the battle 
for Ibsen before the English public. 
But it may be worth remembering, 
in passing, that Mr. William Winter, 
who was to us what Mr. Archer is 
in England, was of another mind 
about the form which the extreme 
realistic drama was taking, and 
used to shake his head sadly at each 
new one of its offspring, as these 
began to multiply before he passed 
away. 

If it is invidious to helittle the 
real merit that exists, it would be 
deception to overrate it. There is 
an eminence which we are yet very 
far from having reached, and there 
is likewise a reason for calling this 
to mind. High as is the level of 
average performance, our best work 
is far, and very far, short of the 
highest. We have many to afford 
occupation for our leisure hours; 
whom have we to present before 
the gaze of admiring posterity 
as worthy to have their names 
written alongside of those which 
are the glory of other dramatic 
epochs? 

The retort has been made, “Who 
is to amuse the present?” If the 
dramatist would rather sport with 
the tangles of Nezra’s hair, and this 
is what our audiences admire, well 
and good: but, in comparison with 
the past, let us not call it great 
drama. Probably every age would 
rather be judged by its highest 
achievement than by its average 
level. In other departments of lit- 


erature we have names, and very 
dear to us they are, of which it is 
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safe to say that they will never be 
forgotten. Loath as we should be 
to spare any of them, how many 
should we be willing to part with 
if we could produce one which 
would dislodge Sophocles or Ver- 
gil, Calderon or Milton, Corneille 
or Goethe, or whomsoever else 
we count on the little finger 
of the hand on which we reckon 
the greatest literary geniuses of all 
time? 

Transcendent genius, it may be 
replied, is more than we have a 
right to demand of any aspiring 
author. Very true; but there is an 
answer which is a sufficient reason 
for speaking of the matter at all. 
If it is the prerogative of nature to 
plant genius in the breast, the pub- 
lic has something to do with evok- 
ing it; and between themselves, the 
public and their entertainers must 
make up their minds whether our 
chapter in the history of the drama 
is to be a Westminster Abbey or an 
elegy in a country churchyard. 
What might our dramatists not 
become if they had _ the | au- 
diences befere which Sophocles and 
Shakespeare and Moliére displayed 
their powers! How they would 
vie with one another in producing 
something which would be a xtijya 
el¢ det. 

Presumptuous as it may be to en- 
tertain the hope for another Shake- 
speare, this at least is true to say, 
that Elizabethan audiences would 
never have gotten Lear and Mac- 
beth and Othello unless they had 
proved themselves in some degree 
worthy of them. Neither will it do 
to shift the blame to the shoulders 
of the audiences. They are~what 


they are for reasons very complex. 
But if there is any hope for the 
stage, if we are on the threshold of 
a dramatic era such as the world 
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has never seen, that happy con- 
summation will come, not because 
dramatists have lowered their 
ideals to a less exacting taste, but 
because they have toiled upward 
and carried the public after them; 
or, shall we state it conversely and 
say, until the public has made up 
its mind to be pleased with nothing 
but the very best? 

In the highest form of the drama 
the blame to be laid upon present- 
day workmanship is neglect, not 
failure. It is the glory of dramatic 
genius to have evolved the form 
which is worthy to be set as the 
pinnacle upon the Dome in Air. If 
tragedy is not the highest of all the 
literary types, at least it has only 
one competitor. Those who wish to 
award the palm to the epic do so 
on the ground of the structural abil- 
ity required to raise so vast a fabric, 
and of the resourcefulness de- 
manded to fill the spaces with 
beauty of form and sound in end- 
less variety. 

But which would be _ greater 
presumption in one of ourselves, 
to pile up verses in even greater 
thousands than the Roman de 
la Rose or to build alongside the 
(Edipus or Macbeth? If an attempt 
at an epic can be a monumental 
failure, it is doubtful if all the fail- 
ures put together will make such 
a mass of débris as the tragedies 
strewn along the course of literary 
history. Is a great tragedy so easy 
a thing to write that it is within 
the reach even of genius save the 
rarest at its happiest moments? 
How many can we count in all lit- 
pres 20 I have not in mind the 
perfect tragedy—for one that tri- 
umphs gloriously over such man- 
ifest flaws as are found in King 
Lear is worth all the faultily fault- 
less dolls’ houses that will ever be 
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written—but one, take it for all, 
with 
“the elements 
So mixed in it that Nature might 
stand up 
And say to all the world,” 


“this is a tragedy.” Perhaps Mil- 
ton was not so far off after all, and 
shows more critical acumen than 
those who blame him for writing 
the lines, 


“What though rare in later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined 
stage.” 


One modern critic whom he has 
with him is Mr. Archer, who has 
little difficulty in showing how rare 
they are amongst the Elizabethans, 
and he is certainly justified in mak- 
ing the point that the failures are 
not made great dramas by the 
poetry. 

But what are we to think of the 
divorce which he proposes be- 
tween poetry and the drama? On 
the practical grounds that, if a 
greater Shakespeare were to appear 
amongst us, he would either starve 
in a garret or take to writing sce- 
narios, there is only too much rea- 
son to fear that the proposal is good 
business. What can be expected 
from audiences daily fed on the 
flapdoodle of the moving pictures, 
except that managers should either 
reject a greater Hamiet or lose 
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their money? On the ground of 
the difficulty, there might be some 
reason for dismay at the sight of all 
the failures, did we know nothing 
of a few triumphs, and likewise 
if we had not this consolation 
from the others, that in the ef- 
fort some of them, at least, have 
struck off lines that will never be 
forgotten. 

Until our age has produced some- 
thing which can be brought into 
comparison with the past, it cannot 
be said to have entered the 
pentathion, still less to have borne 
off the tergeminos honores. But on 
purely zxsthetic grounds, that the 
future would be brighter both for 
the stage and poetry if they would 
agree to dwell apart, it seems as 
extreme as anything that could be 
thought of as an exemplification 
of Hugo’s définition réelle. 

What is it that is lacking in our 
modern sad-ending plays to keep 
them from being tragedies in the 
best sense of the word? Whatever 
else it may be, it cannot be gloom— 
they have enough of that to make 
Werther seem cheerful in com- 
parison. The question touches 
upon a discussion where Aristotle 
has a right to a hearing, but even 
if his name is not enough to 
frighten the reader away, an at- 
tempt at an answer would take us 
into a field of esthetics too large to 
be entered upon in a paper which 
has already run its length. 














PSYCHE AND THE PROPHET. 


By L. WHEATON. 


For ah! who can express 
How full of bonds and simpleness 


Is God, 
How narrow is He, 


And how the wide, waste field of possibility 


Is only trod 


Straight to His homestead in the human heart. 


E twenty-third of July, 1923, 
records the centenary of one 
who will probably remain a sign of 
contradiction until the end of time. 
Prophet, poet, mystic, Coventry Pat- 


more is to those who have found all 
that was his to give; a pretty versi- 
fier, a singer of banalities, a “gentle 
amorist,” a very minor poet, he is 
to many. The’ Victorian popularity 
of his first long narrative poem 
rested on 4 perfectly false basis as 
far as its real meaning went; but 
he was quite willing to have it left 
that way. To a lady who under- 
stood what his message in Eros 
really was and who wished to ex- 
plain him to “the adder-deafness of 
the crowd,” he wrote: 


“If you wish, as I know you do, 
to extend the influence of the poem, 
don’t expatiate on the deeper mean- 
ing of it, for which the public is 
totally unprepared. Get people to 
read it on account of its literary 
qualities, and those who cat will 
get the other good out of it for 
themselves. You will only provoke 
a most formidable opposition if you 
endeavor too zealously and openly 


—Coventay Parmone, Legem Tuam Dilezt. 


to make others sharers of the good 
which you can get out of it.” 

This warning has been justified 
in most attempts to analyze the 
work of this poet. The delicate syn- 
thetic phrases of Alice Meynell and 
the daring worship of Francis 
Thompson give us the clearer ap- 
preciation. As for his art, while 
the magazines overflow with empty 
expressions of vers libre, one has 
but to read one of Patmore’s odes 
to see what the real thing is and 
what exquisite music this instru- 
ment can yield when played by an 
artist. He was quite right in the 
valuation of his verse as mere lit- 
erature, and his reader must gain 
perforce a fastidious ear, apart from 
any deeper interpretation. 

The true apprehension of this 
poetry, as well as of the two books 
of prose essays and aphorisms, can 
best be reached by familiarity with 
the more mystical portions of Holy 
Scripture .and with Carmelite lit- 
erature. St. John of the Cross, St. 
Teresa, and her namesake, the new 
Beata, say in other words, in differ- 
ent languages, and under the influ- 
ence of an experienced spiritual 
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education, what this Victorian 
writer in a Protestant country dis- 
covered for himself in the slow 
processes of his soul journey. 

The account of his spiritual his- 
tory, as we find it given in his own 
words at the request of his biog- 
rapher, Basil Champneys, is the 
simplest, most direct, logical, and 
consequent of any of those interest- 
ing processes of conversion in 
which our times abound. He was 
brought up an atheist by his father’s 
express will; but such a spirit could 
never live by negation. He found 
his way little by little to the very 
heart of Christianity, and finally to 
a mysticism without parallel in the 
history of English literature. His 
doctrine is the amplification of 
Dante’s “la sua volontade é nostra 
pace”; I say amplification, because 
Patmore does not stop at peace; he 
goes to the full length of joy and 
fruition through that perfect sur- 
render of the soul to the Divine 
Will which the mystics call the 
spiritual marriage; the Ecce ancil- 
la Domini of Our Lady is the 
password of every soul to the joy 
and pain of the ineffable union 
even here. 


“Not by and by, but now, 
Unless deny him thou.” 


There are certain things to be re- 
membered in studying Patmore. 
One is his own injunction: “Do 
not violate the integrity of the un- 
known bliss by forms and appre- 
hensions.” Another regards his 
marriages, which seem to stand in 
the way of his message, although 
there could be no possible reason 
for this, since outward circum- 
stance does not touch essentials. 
His first marriage, one of love and 
happiness, brought him spiritual 
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knowledge of extraordinary value. 
The word “angel,” as Mrs. Meynell 
has pointed out, is masculine in its 
general application; its meaning is 
“messenger”; in this profound yet 
externally simple poem, the “mes- 
senger” is Love. This man was not 
a searcher; he came upon his dis- 
coveries as a natural sequence of 
his openness of mind. It was a 
very simple mind, not subtle, and 
this powerful simplicity led to his 
translucent vision. In the most or- 
dinary of English meters, made by 
his masterly touch into the perfect 
instrument for his earliest song, the 
poet makes Felix assert of his 
lovely and devoted wife Honoria, 
“She’s not and never can be mine.” 
Here the poet carries his reader in 
medias res. All that follows must 
yield easily its mystical meaning. 
With regard to the second mar- 
riage, Marianne Byles, “whose 
beauty,” Patmore writes, “seemed 
to me the pure effulgence of Cath- 
olic sanctity,” and whose spiritual 
influence led him finally into the 
Church, had made a vow of chastity, 
intending to be a nun. She had 
great wealth, quite unknown to the 
poet. When he became aware of 
these facts, he fled precipitately 
from Rome, where the acquaint- 
ance had begun; but mutual friends 
brought about the sequel, in what 
way the world was left to conjec- 
ture. What really happened was 
that the second Mrs. Patmore lived 
in conformity with her vow, while 
for sixteen years the poet used the 
leisure now secured by his new cir- 
cumstances, outwardly as a country 
gentleman improving his estates, 
inwardly living an ascetic and con- 
templative life which produced the 
most profound and beautiful of his 
poems, contained in the volume 
called The Unknown Eros. His 

















wife was a devoted mother to the 
six children of his first marriage, 
and to him a companion of intel- 
lect and refinement. After her 
death, he built at Hastings, in mem- 
ory of her, the lovely Church of Our 
Lady Star of the Sea. It must not 
be forgotten that the first Mrs. Pat- 
more had asked him to marry again 
on account of their young children, 
bequeathing to her unknown suc- 
cessor her wedding ring. 

The third Mrs. Patmore, an inti- 
mate friend of the family, had been 
a convent girl and the confidante of 
the eldest daughter, Emily Honoria 
(of whom we must speak later), 
through whose wishes probably the 
home was kept together by this de- 
sirable alliance. Husband and wife 
became members of the Third Or- 
der of St. Francis, and family life 
continued as before. 

This is the simple account of the 
Patmore marriages, which seem to 
spoil the faith and interest of some 
readers. To this poet, as to Dante, 
whom in so many ways he res¢m- 
bles, woman_was the grace by the 
way: to both, Love was Lord of all. 
But Patmore was no “gentle am- 
orist,” as he is so often described. 
On the contrary, the fault one most 
deplores in him is a certain con- 
temptuous impatience with spir- 
itual stupidity which mars what 
Lionel Johnson, in his exquisite es- 
say, has called his “fastidious great- 
ness.” Yet there was much to 
rouse his indignation (while at 
heart he was the most pitiful of 
men) in the dulled perceptions of 
the little, little world about him, 
the thinness of whose interests an 
desires he so rightly measured by 
its placid content. In those power- 
ful and scathing lines written un- 
der the title “Prophets Who Cannot 
Sing,” he reminds one of the an- 
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cient Seers in the Old Testament 
calling to deaf ears to heed the God 
of Love: 


“The holders of the Truth, in Verity, 

Are people of a harsh and stam- 
mering tongue! 

The hedge-flower hath its song, 

Meadow and tree, 

Water and wandering cloud 

Find seers who see,* 

And with convincing music clear 
and loud, 

Startle the adder-deafness of the 
crowd 

By tones, O Love, from thee. 

Views of the unveil’d heavens 
alone forthbring 

Prophets who cannot sing, 

Praise that in chiming numbers 
will not run; 

At least, from David until Dante, 
none, 

And none since him.” 


His message belies his own self- 
scorn, but whoever tries to interpret 
this legitimate descendant of David 
and of Dante in the world of mystic 
inspiration must perforce stammer 
too; for we pass the limits of lan- 
guage into what belongs to pure ap- 
prehension. Patmore, like Words- 
worth, dealt with experience with- 
out imagination, but in far higher 
regions. It might be said that what 
Tintern was to nature, The Un- 
known Eros is to the soul of man. 
One poet carried to the ultimate 
what was begun beautifully, in low- 
lier spheres of recognition, by an- 
other; we pass from the “hedge- 
flower” to the “unveiled heavens.” 
But, for interpretation of this poet’s 
vision of these “heavens,” we must 
rely on illustration rather than ex- 
planation. The Hound of Heaven 
by Patmore’s spiritual disciple can 

1 Is he thinking of Wordsworth and Shelley? 
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convey some idea of God’s pursuing 
Love; but Francis Thompson was 
a gifted child compared with what 
he names this “oceanic vast of intel- 
lect.” In his lines written on Sar- 
gent’s portrait of Patmore, he says: 


“Love, worship, if ye can 
The very man. 
Ye may not. He has trod the ways 
afar, 
The fatal ways of parting and fare- 
well 
Where all the paths of pained 
greatness are. 
If any be 
That shall, with rites of reverent 
piety, 
Approach this strong 
Sad soul of Sovereign Song, 
Nor fail nor falter with the in- 
timidate throng, 
If such there be, 
These, these only are they 
Have trod the self-same way, 
The never twice revolving portals 
heard.” 


The beautiful poem to Our Lady, 
called “The Child’s Purchase,” con- 
tains passages which rival Dante’s 
“Vergine Madre” of the Paradiso. 
It was written after a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes which the poet made en- 
tirely against his inclinations, but 
because he was dissatisfied with his 
devotion to Mary and troubled by 
his dislike of the Rosary. In his 
short autobiography he says: “This 
I undertook without any sensible de- 
votion and merely in the temper of 
a business man who does not leave 
any stone unturned when a great 
issue is at stake. . . . I knelt at the 
shrine by the River Gave, and rose 
without any emotion or enthusiasm 
. . - but with a tranquil sense that 
the prayer of thirty-five years had 
been granted.” 
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“When clear my Songs of Lady’s 
graces rang, 
And little guessed I ’twas of thee 
I sang!” 


The prelude to the heart of Pat- 
more’s work is called “Remembered 
Grace,” a masterpiece of profound 
simplicity and truth. “Vesica 
Piscis” is deeply significant. But 
perhaps the most comprehensive 
lines in his poetry are those which 
occur in “Legem Tuam Dilexi”; 
comprehensive in the sense that 
they definitely express his message. 
Patmore’s mind was naturally sci- 
entific. 


“What is the chief news of the 
Night? 
Lo, iron, salt, heat, weight and 
light 
In every star that drifts on the 
great breeze! 
And these 
Mean Man, 
Darling of God, Whose thoughts 
but live and move 
Round him; Who woos his will 
To wedlock with His own, and 
does distil 
To that drop’s span 
The attar of all rose-fields of all 


lave.” 


For the rest, this modern English 
poet speaks in fables, since Love’s 
language had been lost; but, though 
he can neither explain nor be ex- 
plained, his scripture has found an 
incarnate word, without, perhaps, 
his actual knowledge, in the person 
of his most precious possession. 
Mr. Champneys suggests, in his 
discerning chapter on “Sister Mary 
Christina” in the poet’s biography, 
that if the first Emily is the Angel 
in the House, the second Emily is 
the Psyche of the Odes. Certainly 

















his eldest daughter was what he 
was trying to describe, a soul in love 
with Love Itself, and completely 
surrendered to His Will. She in- 
herited her mother’s beauty, a 
beauty painted by Millais, sculp- 
tured by Woolner, and sung by 
Browning (under the title “A 
Face”), but her rather fierce shy- 
ness and proud carriage of the head 
altered the mild character of the 
first Emily’s Victorian dignity into 
something more interesting and ar- 
resting. Ruskin, who was a fre- 
quent visitor at her home and who 
took a great interest in the exquisite 
art of Bertha, the second daughter, 
was stirred to admiration at the 
strange loveliness of the older girl. 
As a little child she had been drawn 
by Holman Hunt at the time when 
poets and Pre-Raphaelites fre- 
quented the modest Patmore par- 
lor; but no picture shows the per- 
fect coloring and the humorous 
smile which was one of her charms. 
The photograph in the biography, 
however, gives a hint of the noble 
spiritual personality which fulfilled 
itself so heroically. 

Her brilliant intellect had been 
trained almost entirely by her 
father, whose scientific and literary 
tastes she shared. But the shyness 
fostered in her secluded and happy 
home life made it evident to him 
that she needed the experience of a 
boarding school. She was given her 
choice, which fell upon the convent 
founded, under strange circum- 
stances, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, by 
an American woman, Cornelia Pea- 
cock Connelly, whose remarkable 
history has been lately published. 
Here the home girl, who had been 
her father’s companion and rather 
an example to the younger chil- 
dren, flung away her responsibil- 
ities and for the first time, per- 
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haps, gave herself up to the girlish 
pleasures that are part of school 
life. 

She could be, and often was, diffi- 
cult, imperious, and headstrong, but 
ardently affectionate in her re- 
served way and loyal to the core. 
The germs of that high sanctity 
suspected by any-casual observer 
were fostered in the new atmos- 
phere. In one of her outbursts of 
pride and self-will, the prefect, 
whom she vehemently loved, sent 
her to the chapel to recollect and 
overcome herself. After some 
length of time, the culprit, who was 
completely forgotten until her 
empty bed proclaimed her absence, 
was found near the altar, lost in 
prayer, chastened and subdued. 
But her extreme reserve kept her 
secrets for her until, long after her 
death, a little book of fragmentary 
verses, confided by her to her one 
intimate friend, was brought to 
light for her father’s biography. 
The poet probably never saw any- 
thing she wrote, but in the light of 
his separate and lofty genius, they 
are touching and interesting, in 
spite of their simplicity. Mr. 
Champneys writes of this small 
collection: 


“To me the verses seem of high 
merit, not merely for spiritual fer- 
vour and intensity, but also for 
their perfect directness and naiveté 
of expression, a quality exception- 
ally rare in modern writing, seem- 
ing to recall the manner of a time 
long past. Had Francois Villon 
been as great a saint as he was a 
sinner, he. might, I think, have 
written something like the best of 
these.” 


One of the earliest of these tiny 
poems belongs to her fifteenth year. 
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One’s curiosity is stimulated to 
know what spiritual experience in- 
spired it. The poem is entitled 
“Love”: 


“Sweeter than honey, more awful 
than thunder, 
Who shall declare it? 
Bright as the sun when the clouds 
fly asunder, 
What eye shall bear it? 
And yet it is so soft and mild. 
*Twould not affright a little child; 
So simple ’tis, so very plain, 
A fool may love with tranquil 
brain. 
Dwelling amidst contamination, 
It cannot be defiled, 
And he need never be in deso- 
lation 
On whom it once has smiled. 
Unutterably dreadful, 
Unutterably sweet; 
Who, Love of love, shall give Thee 
praises meet? 
Our praises lie as dust beneath Thy 
feet. 
Impenetrable mystery, 
Be this thy praise: 
None but thyself can utter thee, 
Throughout all days.” 


In an agony of vehement sorrow for 
what she feels, in the extreme deli- 
cacy of a conscience ever haunted 
by some memory, to be ungrateful 
faithlessness, she writes of her 
childish willfulness at school: 


“Against Thee only have I sinned, 
and crushing 
Weighs on my heart Thine awful 
Majesty; 
While to my heart and sleepless 
eyes are rushing 
The tears at thought of insult 
done to Thee. 
Yet my first love Thou wert: in the 
dim distance 
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I see those days of childish 
ecstasy: 
And Thy pursuing grace, despite 
resistance, 
Has brought me now again, O 
Lord, to Thee.” 


But Emily was no creature of 
melancholy; her gift of humor was 
delightful, and she was unusually 
healthy in mind and body. Alice 
in Wonderland had just appeared, 
and she, with her two friends, 
Frances Allies (daughter of the il- 
lustrious convert) and a later 
Abbess of Poor Clares, used to per- 
sonate the characters. Emily was 
the Cheshire Cat. She and Frances 
put “Jabberwocky” to music. She 
was lively and full of fun on the 
surfaces; but deep down, another 
life was going on. Again comes a 
wistful cry, referring, as so often in 
her verses and private notes, to a 
Face. 


“From him to whom much has 

been given 

Much also shall be asked,’ 

You said to me, my Life, my 
Heaven, 

When in Your light I basked; 

But all Your words have been in 
vain, 

And I forget Your Face; 

And knowledge, Lord, has been 
my bane 

Without Your grace.” — 


It was during her school days that 
she fought her way to victory over 
her willful heart and pride; al- 
though the conflict was afterwards 
renewed from time to time, she 
had herself under permanent con- 
trol. 

The struggle and conquest are re- 
corded in several verses on Peace, 
in one of which she says: 


















ter past; 

A mighty calm doth reign. 

And on the breast of God my spirit 
sleeps 

As a gull upon the sea.” 


That was Emily—a beautiful white 
sea gull. 

When she was seventeen, Emily 
begged to be allowed to enter the 
Holy Child novitiate at Mayfield; 
but her father, who loved her in- 
tensely, kept her with him till she 
was nineteen, giving her a gay Lon- 
don season. The following lines, 
which can hardly be called poetry, 
have yet a vividness that, in the 
light of the recent interest in 
Mother Cornelia Connelly, give 
them a relative value. The chil- 
dren upon leaving St. Leonards for 
good used to receive a parting 
blessing and a few words of 
motherly advice from the saintly 
foundress, for whom Emily had a 
deep reverence. 


“We knelt arid asked her blessing: 
She stood and prayed awhile, 
With ‘veiled looks expressing 
Deep things ’neath that dim smile. 
So still she stood, and prayerful, 
Surrounded by His light, 

Whose love, attentive, careful, 
Received her prayer that night. 


“Her hands were joined, and in the 
deep 

Of those mysterious eyes, 
I saw the love and power sleep 
That from much prayer arise. — 
‘Surely, O Lord, Thy blessing full 
Has long been dwelling there,’ 
I said, as in the reverent lull, 
I heard her whispered prayer... .” 


The word “prayer” occurs six times 
in the three verses, but it is not out 
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“The storms are over and the win- 
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of place. It is what Emily would 
most observe. 

As the London season goes on, 
she cries in secret, while penetrat- 
ing the Dark Night which must be 
the price of such clear vision as 
hers: 


“Lord, to the soul that loveth only 
Thee, 
When Thou art gone, what solace 
can there be? 
What thing or thought can soothe 
her misery? 
How long it is since this dark 
night began! 
No help there is; He will not help 
Who can; 
And vain indeed would be the help 
of man.” 


Then comes a note of rapturous 
surprise: 


“Hush, rash attempts to utter what 
can ne’er 
Be uttered by an angel’s tongue. 
Only the ‘whistling of a gentle air’ 
Can say what thou, poor mortal, 
wouldst have sung. 
Thy secret is thine own and must 
be thine; 
Yea, though thou give it to the 
winds of heaven... .” 


The passage from which she quotes 
is in the Third Book of Kings:? 


“Go forth, and stand upon the 
mount before the Lord. And be- 
hold the Lord passeth, and a great 
and strong wind before the Lord, 
overthrowing the mountains, and 
breaking the rocks in pieces; the 
Lord is not in the wind. And after 
the wind an earthquake; the Lord 
is not in the earthquake. And after 
the earthquake a fire; the Lord is 

2 Chapter xix. verses 11-13, 
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not in the fire. And after the fire 
a whistling of a gentle air. And 
when Elias heard it, he covered his 
face with his mantle.” 


Her soul had indeed passed 
through storm and fire, but her 
words are guarded, as Eros coun- 
sels Psyche in the poet’s lines: 


“Bitter, sweet, few, and veiled let be 
Your songs of me. 
Preserving bitter, very sweet, 
Few, that so all may be discreet, 
And veil’d, that, seeing, none may 
see.” 


Suddenly she arouses her spirit 
from its dream of delight. 


“Awake, arise, O soul, from sleep, 
From those wide fields where no 
winds blow, 
Thou canst not now those visions 
keep 
That so delight thee: they must go 
Into the dreamy past. 


“Return, weak heart, take up thy 
weight 
And bear it through another day: 
The joy that seemed so real of late, 
Like other joys, must sink away 
Into the dreamy past.” 


Certainly there was no sign of 
dreaminess in the heroic life she 
made her own as the practical ex- 
pression of her love. But, as her 
father so truly writes, “Nothing re- 
mains in the soul which is not in- 
sinuated with some delight.” That 
there was some heavenly mystery 
in her subsequent life of sacrifice 
and self-abasement was evident to 
the most casual observer. The chil- 
dren used to say of her as a nun: 
“Sister Mary Christina has seen 
Our Lord.” Ez ore infantium.... 
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She made her choice of a religious 
Order among the Holy Child nuns, 
the modern English Community by 
whom she had been educated. 











“Lord, I will follow Thee with no 


desire > 

To be, Thy handmaid, greater than 
my Lord; 

To no more honour will I now 
aspire 

Than earth to her Redeemer could 
afford. 


Draw me, and I will come; Thou 
must forgive, 

If erring, choice of Thee, despised 
and small— 

Sweet-Holy Child, let me no longer 
live, 

But Thou in me,—my God, my 
Child, my All.” 


As the time approached for her 
supreme sacrifice, she writes on the 
words, “My hour is not yet come”: 


“Thine hour, my Lord, I hear thee 
say: 
Desirable that hour must be 
Which straitens, by its short delay, 
The Ruler of Eternity. 
Oh! let me see Thee then rejoice, 
And grant me such an hour to 
ow! 
Thy voice I hear 
Reply in accents grave and low: 
Hora amaniis illa est _ 
Qua pro amico patitur. 


“Then my hour shall not be the hour 

When creatures praise and favour 
pay, 

Nor even when Thy love and 
power 

Lead me exulting on my way: 

My hour, like Thine, my Lord and 
Love, 

Shall be the hour of pain and 
loss— 

















Darkness above; 
Beneath, the thorns, the nails, the 
cross: 
Hora amaniis illa est 
Qua pro amico patitur.” 


This high standard of surrender, 
where the soul must share the pain 
of the Beloved, and follow Him 
through dark ways and dull days, 
recalls her father’s words in 
“Psyche’s Discontent”: 


“I ask, for Day, the use which is 
the Wife’s: 

To bear apart from thy delight and 
thee, 

The fardel coarse of customary 
life’s 

Exceeding injucundity. 

Leave me awhile that I may show 
thee clear 

How goddess-like thy love has 
lifted me; 

How, seeming lone upon the gaunt, 
lone shore, 

Pil trust thee near, 

When thou’rt to knowledge of my 
heart, no more 

Than a dream’s heed 

Of lost joy track’d in the sea- 
weed!” 


The poet has caught and molded to 
his use the beautiful old pagan 
myth of Eros and Psyche, which is 
one of those ancient truths escaped 
from its home and gone wandering 
through strange lands. 

When Emily at last became Sis- 
ter Mary Christina, in the novitiate 
of the Old Palace of Mayfield 
(lately restored by Pugin from one 
of the finest ruins in England), she 
entered upon the high career of 
sanctity described in her father’s 
famous line: “Life is Love: Love, 
Sacrifice.” Again, connecting her 
holiness with his genius: 
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“Thy love hath conquered me; do 

with me as thou wilt, 

And use me as a chattel that is 
thine; 

Kiss, tread me under foot, cherish 
or beat, 

Sheathe in my heart sharp pain up 
to the hilt, 

Invent what else-were most per- 
versely sweet— 

What could make nought the 
touch that made thee mine?” 


Sister Mary Christina was very 
clear-eyed about those faults which 
might so easily spoil the complete- 
ness of her holocaust. She wrote 
in her notebook after her first re- 
treat in the noviceship: 


“Become a little child and let 
nothing allure you from acting on 
what you have so clearly seen. 
Something which I must act upon 
about the Blessed Sacrament—ob- 
scurity and subjection—Oh that 
Pride: it must be killed. Never 
mind—let me begin with fresh 
courage. How patient God is! But 
He will not have His glory given to 
ourselves.” 


And she held firmly to the attitude 
of the child until her last breath, 
when she whispered to her devoted 
infirmarian: “What must I do 
now, Sister?” 

“Never,” said one who had ob- 
served her closely for years, “have 
I seen or read of, in the lives of the 
saints, anything more heroic than 
her mortification, more profound 
than her humility. A rebuke which 
oncé would have roused all her old 
pride was now received with a deli- 
cate flush of pleasure.” And for 
her charity, it is remembered of her 
how she would slip a lovely little 
verse into the hand of some Sister 
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whom she knew well enough to 
send the light into the darkened 
day. “She always thought of 
those who might be forgotten, in 
her noble, hidden way,” says an- 
other. 

Apparent to every one was that 
unitive life of which her father, in 
veiled language, so often speaks. 
When she was free to do so on holi- 
days, for instance, she would spend 
hours in prayer quite oblivious of 
time. Her attraction was Christ, in 
the littleness of His Childhood, in 
the abasement of His Passion; and 
to this likeness she aspired. She 
grew more and more lovely, out- 
wardly as well as inwardly, so that 
a relative remarked that she was 
becoming the “Love visible” of her 
father’s verse. 

She died at the age of twenty- 
nine; the last months clouded with 
that dereliction she so poignantly 
prophesied in her girlhood. But at 
the end something mysterious and 
beautiful happened in the cell of 
the dying nun. Two hours before 
her death, after a day of utter pros- 
tration, she suddenly raised herself, 
her face flushed with joy, uttering 
words of recognition and endear- 
ment to One manifestly visible to 
her. At last the silence of her life 
was broken, but her secret died 
with her. Her sorrowing father 
little realized, probably, that his 
own words best described her pass- 
ing, after her faithful years of love 
in sacrifice: 


“Tl cling to hope when life draws 
hard to hell, 
Yea, cleave to thee when me thou 
seem’st to slay, 
Haply at close of some most cruel 
day, 
To find myself in thy reveal’d arms 
clasped.” 
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Coventry Patmore’s biographer 
gives a high place to Sister Mary 
Christina’s casual criticism of her 
father’s poems in a few letters that 
have been preserved. She had just 
made her vows, when he sent her 
two odes: “The Standards”. and 
“Legem Tuam Dilexi.” Of the first 
she writes: 


“It would be impertinence in me 
to praise it, but I can say that it 
gave me great pleasure and new 
pleasure every time I read it. To 
say nothing of the general sense in 
which I flatter myself that I quite 
understand you, you may imagine, 
how, under the _ circumstances, 
these lines went to my heart: “The 
daisied path of poverty,’ and “The 
brightest third of the dead virtues 
three.” Ever since I read it and 
imagined all the rest you have been 
writing, I have been indulging in a 
sort of ecstasy of pride at being 
your daughter, a very innocent sort 
of pride I hope. (You see I am so 
gushing because nuns have no 
hearts!) As for me, dear Papa, I 
will not say anything about it; 
some things are too good to be 
spoken of; but you must thank God 
for me, and yourself for letting me 
be a nun.... 

“When™! have received two let- 
ters and two odes, I suppose you 
think it is high time for me to an- 
swer and return thanks. It-seems 
to me that poverty is indeed, as you 
say, ‘to have all things without care 
or thought,’ for I have only to ex- 
press a wish, as\in this case, or even 
form it sometimes, and the thing 
arrives. Thank you very much for 


sending the odes. No one ever suc- 
ceeded before in speaking of God 
truly in verse, and at the same time 
not ‘screaming instead of singing,’ 
as you once said to me of ——’s 














I do not know how it is; 
but we always say so little when we 
meet, that I must write to you too. 
I must have the pleasure of telling 
you again how often your words 
come to my mind and answer my 
thoughts.” 


poems. 


Again in a letter to her sister, 
Bertha, she speaks of the compan- 
ionship she finds in her father’s 


poetry: 


“You must tell Papa from me... 
that I am constantly haunted by 
most apt quotations from the 
‘Angel’ and the ‘Odes’ 4 propos 
of history, physical science, the- 
ology, and every imaginable thing. 
I always remember the exact words, 
because they are the most exact 
words the thing could be said in.” 


A perfect piece of criticism. 
Again to her father: 


“St. Peter says of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles that ‘there are in them certain 
things hard to be understood which 
many unlearned and _ unstable 
wrest, as they do the other Scrip- 
tures, to their own destruction.’ I 
think that might be said of 
‘Remembered Grace’ for instance; 
but anyone who could offend God 
on such a_ consideration could 
never have really known and loved 
Him. Of course, you know about 
the theology of it better/than I do. 
That last part from ‘the last new 
oracle,’ how true it is. Some lines 
have more truth than can be said; 
as, ‘Many speak wisely.’ As ‘the 
beautiful ‘Proem’ says, these, com- 
pared to the ‘Angel,’ are like a 
thrush’s note compared to a lark’s. 
‘Eros’ is exquisite; it is enough to 
say that I know what you mean; I 
like this line very much: ‘It is a 
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spirit, though it seems red gold’; 
but for poetical beauty, apart from 
the purely spiritual, the beginning 
to ‘whither they depart’ is wonder- 
ful and delicious. ‘Let be,’ of 
course, you know is most profound: 
but let me say so too. ‘Another is 
mistook by his deceitful likeness to 
his look’ is one of those pieces of 
wisdom that sees around the corner 
like a looking-glass. What a com- 
fort it is that God really knows 
everyone; for we know very little 
of one another, I am more and more 
convinced. . . . ‘Magna est veritas’ 
is delightful and ends with some- 
thing too deep to be called satire. 
. .. I knew the first nine ‘Odes’ by 
heart before, and they very often 
‘say themselves’ to me whether I 
like it or not; it is a tune that will 
finish itself if you begin it, because 
each note is a natural consequence 
of the former. Of course, the 
‘Deliciz,’ etc., is too beautiful to 
praise. I think the ‘Odes’ are 
very like Scripture in being so sim- 
ple that anyone might imagine they 
understood all there is, and so pro- 
found that few will really do so. It 
is very painful to think how most 
people will prefer such verse as 
’s, but that kind of sorrow we 
have to feel for anything really 
good. There are two lines in one 
‘Ode’ that I could wish were not 
there. If I have said anything pre- 





sumptuous, please forgive it.” 


The lines she refers to contain the 
note of contempt noticed before. 

Sister Mary Christina lies in the 
convent’s lovely little God’s acre on 
th¢g top of a high hill at St. Leon- 
ards-on-Sea, where there is nothing 
to be seen but sea and sky and 
sloping meadows where the sheep 
graze. 

Far off in Lymington Churchyard 
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is another grave of one closely allied 
by ties of nature and grace to the 
saintly nun. 


“It is my firm conviction,” writes 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, “that the influ- 
ence of Coventry Patmore, as the 
master-psychologist of love, human 
and divine, is destined steadily to 
increase, and that a future genera- 
tion will look back to him with a 
mingled homage and curiosity... . 
It is not difficult to believe that pil- 
grim after pilgrim, angry at the ex- 
cesses of the age that is coming, and 
wild to correct its errors, will 
soothe the beating of his heart by 
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an hour of meditation over the 
lonely grave where Coventry Pat- 
more lies wrapped forever in the 
rough habit of the stern Franciscan 
Order.” 


Let Alice Meynell’s words, now 
doubly significant and precious, 
speak his Requiem: 


“Mr. Coventry Patmore’s voice is 
single in our day, and single in our 
literature. It makes part of no 
choir loud by numbers, and so it 
needs an attentive ear. To that at- 
tentive ear it sounds alone as the 
divinest voice of our century.” 





MOTHER- WISE. 


(In a Connacht Cottage.) 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


CHILD o’ mine, you’re bent on goin’, 
An’ my thoughts are sweet an’ sad; 
Never heed if tears be flowin’— 
No! the heart o’ me is glad! 
Sure, I feel it when I ponder, 
An’ the tears come for a while, 
But I know that ’way up yonder, 
Angels look on you, an’ smile, 
Child o’ mine, child o’ mine. \ 
Up there is the Blessed Mother 
With her Child, the Son of God— 
Sure, we’re partin’ from each other 
Just to tread the path they trod, 


Child o’ mine. 
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O the face o’ you so tender, 
An’ the shinin’ eyes an’ hair, 
All o’ you, so fine an’ slender, 
Will find sheltered harbor there; 
Where the gales o’ life break faintly 
On the big gray convent wall, 
An’ the nuns, calm-browed an’ saintly, 
Heed, like you, God’s whispered call, 
Child o’ mine, child o’ mine. 
Sure, He wants you to be makin’ 
Just the vows His Mother made, 
An’ the heart might know sad achin’ 
If His call was not obeyed, 
Child o’ mine. 


Think o’ me when you are prayin’— 
Child, the moments will be few 
That my mind will not be strayin’ 
From the work at home to you. 
Ah, I know the intercedin’ 
That will reach God’s throne for me: 
Sure, I see you, rapt an’ pleadin’, 
With bowed head an’ bended knee, 
Child 6’ mine, child o’ mine. 
Don’t be thinkin’ I'll be frettin’, 
O, Ill love you all the more! 
You’ll be far from me, but gettin’ 
Nearer Him, the Virgin bore, 
Child o’ mine. 
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DRIFTWOOD. 


By JANET L. GORDON. 


Why should I.care for the Ages 
Because they are old and grey? 
To me, like sudden laughter, 
The stars are fresh and gay. 
The world is a daring fancy, 
And finished yesterday. 


HERE are men whom an au- 

dience affects like champagne, 
but the extremely young curate was 
not a man like that. The audience 
did affect him, but it made him feel 
as if he had caught some epidemic. 
He was all cold and shivery, and 
his teeth chattered, and he was sure 
his knees shook; and though he 
could only hear his own voice as 
if through a dense fog, he tried 
manfully to put the pointer steadily 
down on the magic-lantern picture, 
but it never would go where he 
wanted to put it. It was simply 
dreadful. If he could faint and be 
carried away—anywhere! He didn’t 
care where they put him; he didn’t 
care whether his parish priest 
thought him a fool or not—he 
didn’t care. 

Suddenly, he saw Immaculata in 
the middle of the front seat, with 
her serenely smiling face and ap- 
preciative eyes. She looked so tre- 
mendously interested and keen! 
Magnificent little kid! He imme- 
diately felt a different man. His 
legs became quite steady, and he 
only saw one of everything instead 
of two; and really, you know, he 
was quite “coming on” as a lec- 
turer! Now, Immaculata was, un- 
known to herself or to the ex- 
tremely young curate, a disciple of 





—Chesterton. 


M. Coué, and her philosophy of life 
was “Every day and in every way, 
the world is growing better and 
better”; so she always looked se- 
rene and appreciative whatever 
happened. It was absolutely im- 
possible to upset Immaculata or 
change her expression. It was a 
physical as well as a moral impos- 
sibility. It was just as well he 
didn’t know that! 

Her expression and her name 
were the only picturesque things 
about Immaculata, and she didn’t 
even get the benefit of her name. 
Her anything but doting parents 
called her “Maggie” (which is quite 
nice but not a patch on Immac- 
ulata); and her companions, with 
the cruelty of youth, called her 
“Chippio.” That, of course, was an 
unkind and vulgar allusion to the 
shop in the dirty little back street 
where her male progenitor sold the 
the succulent dainty called “Chips.” 

On the morning after the magic- 
lantern lecture, which, by the way, 
was a great success after the first 
ten minutes (the young curate was 
asked to give a repeat perform- 
ance), Immaculata was going to 
school, when she saw a _ small 
crowd. She immediately, as was 
her invariable custom, joined it, 
and found that a cartful of bri- 
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quettes had been run into by a 
passing motor-car, and that the 
briquette man’s head had been cut 
and blood was streaming down one 
side of his face. However, an of- 
ficer of the law was on each side 
of him, and he seemed to be an- 
swering their questions; so he 
couldn’t be very badly hurt. She 
stood on the outskirts of the crowd 
with her usual appreciative expres- 
sion, and it was there Rebecca saw 
her. She knew her quite well, be- 
cause Immaculata passed their 
house on her way home from school 
every day, and she had noticed the 
child, who was always alone, se- 
renely smiling, and aloof. 

She touched Immaculata on the 
arm and said, “You will be late for 
school.” 

The child turned away and 
walked quite naturally along by the 
side of Rebecca. 

“That must have been his Guard- 
ian Angel,” she said. Rebecca was 
shocked! You must not blame her 
unduly. She had some absolutely 
blood-curdling ideas about Cath- 
olics in that fair head of hers.' Her 
people, were ultra-Presbyterian and 
the kind of people who wouldn’t 
dream of going to church on Sun- 
day, unless they were dressed in the 
latest fashion, and liked the min- 
ister, and who called all Catholic 
gatherings “Irish sprees.” 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 

“Well, you see,” said Immac- 
ulata, “if his Guardian Angel hadn’t 
stopped the motor, he might have 
been killed dead.” 

“Then did his Guardian Angel 
stop it?” 

“He must have,” 
ulata decisively. 

“How do you know he has a 
Guardian Angel?” 

Immaculata very nearly changed 


said Immac- 
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her expression. 
Rebecca. 

“Everybody has a Guardian 
Angel. You've got one. I’ve got 
one. There are thousands of them, 
everywhere,” she said, as she 
stretched out her arms, and gazed 
ecstatically round the street, half 
enveloped in fog. — 

Unconsciously Rebecca’s blue 
eyes looked round too, but she 
could see nothing but fog. 

As they neared the school, she 
said, “I lost a book here, or some- 
where about here, the other day— 
a lovely red book! I wish I could 
find it.” 

“Did you ask St. Anthony?” said 
the surprising Immaculata. 

“Did I ask who?” said Rebecca 
in an amazed fashion and quite un- 
grammatically. 

“St. Anthony,” said Immaculata. 
“He always finds everything if you 
ask him. Sometimes he doesn’t, of 
course, but he could if he liked.” 

“Who is he?” 

Again Immaculata’s expression 
wavered and recovered. 

“St. Anthony? He is a great 
friend of Our Lord’s,” she said con- 
clusively. 

That afternoon St. Anthony 
found the book. As Immaculata 
was going round by the school, 
there, close up against the wall in 
a corner, was a beautiful red book. 
She picked it up and hugged it. 

“Dear St. Anthony,” she whis- 
pered, “thank you so much.” As 
she neared the house where Re- 
becca lived, she gazed wistfully up 
the steps to the shut door, and then 
walked past. When she got to the 
end of the street, she turned and 
walked back, hesitated, and then 
went up the steps and resolutely 
rang the bell. When the neat maid- 
servant came, she looked rather 
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wonderingly, it must be confessed, 
at the rather grotesque little figure 
on the steps. Immaculata always 
wore such assorted garments. 

“Well?” she said, in the manner 
of most maidservants to unimpor- 
tant visitors. 

“Is the lady with the shiny hair 
and white teeth in?” said the child. 

“Shiny hair and white teeth?” 
repeated the maidservant. 

“Yes,” said Immaculata, supple- 
menting her remark with, “She 
wears a blue jacket with fur round 
the neck.” 

“Oh, you mean Miss Rebecca.” 

“Miss Rebecca!” said Immac- 
ulata, and the maid had to smile 
into the serene little face. “Tell 
her, St. Anthony found her book”; 
and she rather reluctantly let the 
beautiful red book out of her hands. 

“Is that what I have to say?” said 
the mystified maid. 

“Yes, that’s all,” said Immac- 
ulata, as she turned away down the 
steps. 

Two days later as the young nun 
who taught Immaculata’s class was 
endeavoring with all her heart and 
mind and strength to convince her 
pupils that “canary” could never be 
spelt “k—a—n—a—r—a,” as Im- 
maculata had done, the door of the 
room opened a very little, and the 
lady with the shiny hair and white 
teeth peeped very shyly in. She had 
come to thank and reward the child, 
but she stayed longer than she in- 
tended, because she promptly loved 
the young nun. At least, she did 
so, as far as was humanly possible, 
because she was already deeper in 
the throes, with regard to a certain 
stalwart young man called Murdoch 
Bannerman, than she cared to own 
even to herself. 

It is a strange thing, the begin- 
ning of a friendship! It seems as 
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accidental and as purposeless as the 
meeting of one piece of driftwood 
with another as they float out to 
sea. Yet nothing in the whole 
scheme of things is without a pur- 
pose, we are told. But alas! those 
pieces of human driftwood are 
gifted with free will. What a fatal 
gift it is to some! 

Christmas came, and with it Mid- 
night Mass, and Rebecca’s friend- 
ship with the young nun had borne 
great fruit. As she knelt in the 
little chapel, with beside her, stiffly 
seated upright, that staunch Pres- 
byterian, Murdoch Bannerman, 
and thought of the wonderful 
things the mystic gift of faith had 
brought her—the love, the joy, 
the understanding of spiritual 
things—she thanked the great God 
Who made her and Who was there 
present, and longed for one thing 
only: the day when she could make 
public profession of her faith in 
Him. She had been told it might 
mean sorrow, renunciation, loss of 
worldly goods, perhaps; but in her 
sheer ecstasy of joy in her new pos- 
session and of thankfulness at her 
rescue from the deadness and dull- 
ness of her old ways, she cried in 
her heart 


“All these-things are less than dust 


to me, 
Because my name is Lazarus and 
I live.” — 


II. 


But I saw her cheek and forehead 
Change as at a spoken word, 
And I saw her head uplifted 
Like a lily to the Lord. 
—Chesterton. 


Rebecca really looked lovely 
that night, Murdoch Bannerman 
thought, as they went down to din- 
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ner. Her fair face above her shim- 
mering white satin gown was full 
of happiness; and happiness is the 
greatest of beauty recipes—with- 
out it as the chief ingredient, all of 
them are vain and worthless. He 
was not a great conversationalist. 
In fact, his candid friends likened 
him to Henry Seton Merriman’s 
“strong silent men.” He spoke 
little, and to-night less than usual, 
for he was preoccupied in watching 
Rebecca. 

She was being a great success to- 
night, and that enhanced her value 
in his eyes. She was successful, 
and she was going to belong to him, 
and he was glad of her success be- 
cause it reflected glory on himself. 
So do most men reason! He roused 
himself. What were they talking 
about? “Yes,” his hostess was say- 
ing, “Beechcroft is taken at last.” 

“It has been vacant so long that 
really it looked as though it would 
remain empty for ever.” 

“Who has taken it? Will they 
entertain? Do~you know them?” 
said ever so many voices at once. 
The hostess shook her head reprov- 
ingly and said, “If I answer the first 
question, my dear good people, you 
will not need any answer to the 
other two.” 

She really looked so alarmingly 
distressed that even the most blasé 
of her guests sat up and began to 
look interested. 

“Do tell us,” they cried beseech- 
ingly. 

“Oh, tell them, Emma, for heav- 
en’s sake, and get it over,” said her 
husband testily. 

“Well,” said the lady ominously, 
and lowering her voice, “Beech- 
croft has been taken by nuns, and 
it is going to be turned into a con- 
vent.” 

Nothing could be more myste- 
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riously thrilling than the tone in 
which she uttered these terrible 
words, and she created the desired 
effect. Her guests were completely 
paralyzed with horror. Had she 
said untamed lions or uncivilized 
Zulus from the wilds of Africa, 
their consternation could not have 
been greater. It might, in fact, have 
been less. 

In the midst of the excitement, 
Bannerman heard a calm, unmoved 
voice, which he immediately recog- 
nized as Rebecca’s, asking, “What 
kind of nuns are they?” 

“My dear,” said the hostess, “I 
really don’t know, but they never 
go out, and they are imprisoned be- 
hind iron bars!” 


“Imprisoned! Iron bars!”—al- 
most complete collapse of several 
lady guests! 


“You mean they have a grille,” 
said the girl’s cool voice again. 

“Is that what they call it, dear? 
I know nothing of these things at 
all.” 

“No,” said the curiously cool 
voice, “that’s exactly what’s the 
matter with you all. You know 
nothing about these things, and yet 
you talk as if you do. These nuns 
live together in a house, of their 
own free will, and never go out, or 
mix with the world, and spend 
their time praying to God, and 
working for Him, because they love 
Him, because they want to make up 
to Him for the way we all ignore 
Him and forget Him. They stay 
there because they want to offer up 
their pure sinless lives in reparation 
for the world’s vice and sin and 
crime, and to plead with all their 
spotlessness for us who are so 
stained, and steeped in sin, to the 
great Creator of us all.” 

The girlish voice was raised in 


indignation. 
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“These are the people who alarm 
you; these are the people who 
scandalize you; these are the peo- 
ple, whom you in your ignorance 
make the object of your petty gos- 
sip.” 

Murdoch Bannerman was never 
more angry in all his life than he 
was with Rebecca now, but never 
had she seemed more desirable, 
never had he loved her so. 

As she stood there, in her white 
satin gown, with her fair hair shim- 
mering under the lights and her 
blue eyes shining, her cheeks 
flashed with righteous indignation, 
he thought she looked like some 
avenging angel. 

This was really sensational. But 
the modern hostess is equal to any- 
thing; so she merely rose and said, 
“Shall we go upstairs?” And the 


well-trained ladies followed her, 


and Rebecca’s burst of fireworks 
appeared to have been completely 
extinguished. 

That night Murdoch Bannerman 
asked Rebecca to be his wife, and 
Rebecca, who loved him, and who, 
clasped in his arms, tried to forget 
the hateful scene she had created 
previously, was desperately glad of 
this stronger piece of driftwood 
with which to drift down life’s mys- 
terious river. 


III. 


He who wills to reject nothing, wills 
the destruction of will; for will is not 
only the choice of something, but the 
rejection of almost everything. 

—Chesterton. 


She had come to the parting of 
the ways, that mysterious point in 
life to which all souls come, even 
the most commonplace of them. 
Some, unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately, do not recognize the 
signpost, but Rebecca was not of 
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these. She recognized it distinctly 
—she stood and surveyed the two 
broad roads, so widely divergent, in 
front of her. 

Within the little austere chapel, 
with its polished floor and red light 
shining in the dimness, all was 
quiet. There was nothing visible 
to tell of the play being acted there 
by two human beings, no watcher, 
save Him Who sees all things, even 
the most secret thoughts of our 
most inmost hearts. 

“But, my dear,” the young nun 
was saying, “there is, there can be, 
nothing else for you to do. You 
believe it all. There is nothing in 
our holy religion you cannot accept. 
It is the desire of your heart, and 
the wish of your intelligence, to be- 
come a Catholic. Is that not so?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rebecca, “I do 
believe it, I do know it all to be 
true, I do desire it, but Sister, Mur- 
doch says I must not. He will not 
allow it.” 

“But,” said the nun gently, “Mur- 
doch has nothing to do with it. He 
has no right to interfere with your 
conscience, and your conscience 
tells you what to do. Rebecca, it 
is a struggle, it is an overwhelming 
sorrow, but other souls have had 
to struggle just in this very way.” 

“But Sister, you do not under- 
stand. You cannot understand. 
He will not marry me at all if I 
become a Catholic. I must choose, 
he says.” 

“I do understand, perfectly. You 
are to choose between Almighty 
God and Murdoch. Rebecca, surely 
there can be no hesitation.” 

“Sister,” said the girl despair- 
ingly, “I love him, I simply cannot 
live without him.” 

The nun’s rosary beads rattled 
on the polished floor, as she slipped 
to her knees, and put her arms 




















about the sobbing girl, but other- 
wise there was no sound there in 
the stillness but convulsive sobbing. 

“Rebecca, dear, He is here watch- 
ing. He knows your sorrow. He 
knows the renunciation you are 
going to make for Him. It is He 
Who has sent this trial. Rebecca, 
choose. What is happiness or un- 
happiness but the luggage we must 
carry through life. Remember the 
shortness of this earthly life and 
the length of eternity; the world 
will pass away, but God will never 
pass away. We must all die; what 
does anything matter if only we 
save our souls.” 

The girl was in a huddled heap 
on the floor, and the nun knelt up- 
right beside her, praying for this 
agonized soul; but beating in her 
brain, were constantly these words, 
“Non hunc, sed Barabbam,” and 
strive as she would, she could not 
still their sound. 

At length, Rebecca rose, white 
and tear-stained, but controlled; 
and stood looking through the 
lamp-lit gloom to the altar. ‘Then 
she stretched out her arms and 
cried in a‘passionate whisper: 

“I cannot, I cannot. I must have 
Murdoch, I cannot live without 
him.” 

Slowly she turned away. Slowly 
the nun followed her to the door, 
with the words singing more fiercely 
than ever, “Non hunc, sed Barab- 
bam.” ) 

So Rebecca made her renuncia- 
tion, so Rebecca failed to pass the 
supreme test, and Immaculata 
could not understand the look\ of 
pain in her teacher’s once joyous 
eyes, nor the continued absence of 
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the lady with the shiny hair and 
white teeth. 

One day, she saw rows of auto- 
mobiles outside a hotel, and a large 
crowd. With her usual predilection 
and serenity, she joined it and, by 
dint of unobtrusive elbow shoves, 
was soon in the front rank. No- 
body minded, beeause one look at 
her serenely smiling countenance 
changed the most indignant and 
aggrieved human being. 

A movement among the crowd 
showed that something was hap- 
pening. Confetti began to be show- 
ered, the car came nearer; then the 
crowd parted, and through the lane 
of human beings, amid the shower 
of flowers and confetti, came Re- 
becca and her husband; she looked 
as pale and white as the flowers she 
was carrying, and Immaculata’s 
great dark eyes became fixed on her 
as if she had seen a vision. 

Rebecca’s eyes suddenly met the 
eyes of the child. She became 
deathly pale, and but for her hus- 
band’s arm she would have fallen 
to the ground. 

Had the sentimental crowd been 
able to see inside the costly closed 
car, they would have had a great 
sensation, for they would have seen 
the bride lying, as if dead, in the 
bridegroom’s arms. 

Long after the last of the motors 
had rolled away, long after the 
crowd had dispersed, a little figure 


‘might have been seen huddled in 


the corner of the wall, with great 
dark eyes wide open as if they were 
seeing a vision. 

Perhaps they were. There are 
mere things vouchsafed to the pure 
eyes of a child than we imagine! 
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ple, whom you in your ignorance 
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save Him Who sees all things, even 
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the stillness but convulsive sobbing. 
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still their sound. 
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THE REVIVAL OF PAGANISM. 


By THE EpITor. 
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RTULLIAN’S famous saying, 

“Anima humana naturaliter 
Christiana,” is only half the truth. 
The reverse proposition is equally 
true, “Anima humana naturaliter 
pagana.” Human nature is simul- 
taneously Christian and pagan. 
“Great Pan is dead,” cried the voice 
carried on the winds, to the 
Mediterranean mariner, on the first 
Good Friday. But legends, like 
oracles, are cryptic, or double- 
meaning. The pagan sea-captain 
presumably understood that the 
God of nature died when the sun 
was darkened and the earth trem- 
bled. A Christian may interpret 
the preternatural message as a 
declaration that the pagan deities, 
the gods of the gentiles, were slain 
by the death of Christ, and that 
when Christ rose, He rose alone, 
to be Lord of the world. 

But if that be the sense, Pan is 
not dead. In many lands the false 
gods have hardly yielded an inch. 
And even in the Christian world, 
paganism remains, and periodi- 
cally becomes more vigorous. The 
lament of the modern pagan poet, 


“Thou hast conquered, O pale 
Galilean, 

And the world has grown gray 
with thy breath,” 


Wells, Sigmund Freud, Conan Doyle, Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Haeckel, and “Back to Christ, or to Chaos.”] 


is untrue in both its parts. Our 
Savior is not the undisputed Con- 
queror (more’s the pity), and if 
the world has grown gray, it is 
surely not from the breath of the 
“pale Galilean.” Milton, the Chris- 
tian, proclaims exultantly what 
Swinburne, the pagan, confesses 
reluctantly: 


“Peor and Baalim .. . 

And moonéd Ashtaroth ... 

The Libyc Hammon... 

And sullen Moloch... 

The brutish gods of Nile . . . 
Isis, and Orus and the dog Anubis, 
... Osiris .. .” 


and the whole “damnéd crew” of 
gods and goddesses fled when Christ 
appeared. 

But when we emerge from the 
ecstasy of poetry to the somber 
reality of facts, we must admit that 
these triumphant proclamations of 
the victory of Christ over the devil- 
gods, are true only in the sense that 
the antiphon to \the Blessed Virgin 
is true, “Quz sola interemisti 
cunctas hereses in  universo 
mundo,” “Who alone hast destroyed 
all heresies in the whole world.” 

No! Pan is not dead. Paganism 
still fights stubbornly and retreats 
very slowly. Our missionaries may 


















push back the frontiers of the king- 
dom of Satan a trifle, but mean- 
while Satan-worship bursts forth 
spasmodically at home— 

I do not mean to say that pagan- 
ism is thrusting out Christianity. 
I do not even think that paganism 
is to a great degree demoralizing 
Christianity. But Christianity and 
paganism run side by side in our 
world. Let me illustrate. Those 
who have traveled on that most 
beautiful of all rivers, the St. Law- 
rence, will perhaps remember a 
striking phenomenon that occurs 
at the junction of the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa. The larger stream 
is crystal-clear, and blue as the 
tropical seas. The smaller stream 
is often tawny with silt. The two 
meet and run along together, but 
quite distinguishable from each 
other. Ultimately, of course, the 
greater river purifies and absorbs 
the smaller. But for some miles 
there is the curious spectacle of a 
clear blue river,.and a muddy brown 
one, running side by side im the 
same bed, between the same banks “\ 
So, it seems, to me, Christianity and 
paganism course along, side by 
side, in modern society. Our Chris-_ 
tianity, generally speaking, is as 
pure as it was at any time since the 
days of the Apostles: Our pagan- 
ism is almost as foul as it was in 
the days of the Renaissance, almost 
as noxious as in the times of the 
Cesars. / 

I suppose it is scarcely necessary 
for me to say that, when I speak 
of “pagans,” I do not mean savage 
—‘heathens,” in the sense of that 
word as we find it in missionary 
literature. Heathens, indeed, are 
pagans, but not all pagans are 
heathens, We are not to speak of 
Fiji Islanders and Tierra del Fa- 
egans, of Maoris, or aboriginal 
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American Indians. Our modern 
pagans are not savages. 

Again, when | say “pagans,” I do 
not mean barbarians. I shall not 
speak of the kind of paganism that 
prevailed in Britain and Scandi- 
navia and Germany and Scythia, be- 
fore Europe was evangelized and 
civilized. It would be ridiculous to 
compare our modern pagans with 
the Goths, the Vandals, the Lom- 
bards, and the Huns. One may be 
convinced that these moderns will 
destroy civilization just as surely 
as did the barbarians, but they will 
not destroy it with fire and sword, 
with pillage and rapine and plunder. 
They will destroy civilization with 
the arts of civilization. 

In a word, we are concerned with 
polite pagans, civilized pagans, in 
some cases pagans of very nice cul- 
ture, of high intelligence, and of 
great education. Our pagans are 
after the manner of Antony and 
Cleopatra, of Cesar and Seneca, of 
Horace and Petronius, of Lucullus 
and Mecenas, of Poggio and Boc- 
caccio, rather than of Attila, or 
Genghis Khan, or the Sultan of 
Zulu, or Sitting Bull. In a word, 
our modern paganism is another 
Renaissance, a recrudescence of the 
paganism of the golden age of Au- 
gustus and Tiberius Czsar; and 
especially of the later Roman Em- 
pire, when civilization rose so high 
that it toppled over; when culture 
became so ripe that it turned rot- 
ten; a paganism that was con- 
comitant with the highest civiliza- 
tion and the basest corruption that 
the world has ever seen. 

ow, there were two kinds of 
Greco-Roman paganism—popular 
and philosophical; and I think that 
in our days we have a recurrence 
of both of them. 

First, there is popular paganism, 
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It is the paganism of the languor- 
ous Orient, such as you find it in 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
In the latter days of Rome, this 
Oriental paganism was imported 
into the West. The old Romans 
had been simple, virile, austere; but 
their descendants became soft, and 
yielded to the luxuriousness of the 
East. Baal and Ashtaroth, Venus 
and Adonis—and Bacchus—became 
the popular deities. To eat, and to 
drink, and to play, became the oc- 
cupation of the people. Horace, the 
aristocrat, “hated the vulgar horde,” 
yet gave the masses an ignoble 
motto: “Seize pleasure while it 
flies; it is a gift divine”—meaning 
by “pleasure” such things as can- 
not be called by their right names 
in a Christian assembly. In the 
later Empire, there was developed 
an zwsthetic paganism, a gay, glad, 


mad paganism, a joie de vivre pa- 


ganism. It was the paganism that 
exulted in revels, in orgiastic ex- 
citement; the paganism that glori- 
fied and deified and idolized the 
human body. 

There, perhaps, is the distin- 
guishing note of paganism, ancient 
and modern. It concentrates its 
attention upon the body and bodily 
pleasures. It is greedy of sense en- 
joyments. It craves the satisfac- 
tion of the eye, with beauty, color, 
form; it abhors what is ugly, but it 
welcomes what is suggestive and 
even lascivious. It craves satisfac- 
tion for the ear: dulcet sounds, 
languishing melodies,, appealing 
rhythms, that titillate the nerves, 
gently intoxicate the blood, and set 
the body to swaying. It is the pa- 
ganism of the nude in art, the sen- 
suous in music, the suggestive and 
the daring in literature. 

In our days, particularly, it is 
manifest in the cabarets, in “Musi- 
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cal Revues,” in “Follies” and “Van- 
ities,” and “Scandals” and “Passing 
Shows.” It is the paganism of bril- 
liant spectacles, of artistic naked- 
ness, of tortuous and fantastic danc- 
ing—dancing that centers about and 
suggests and insinuates the sex re- 
lation. It is the paganism of deli- 
cate foods and delicious drinks. It 
is the paganism that makes a reli- 
gion of eating and drinking. It 
is the paganism of an ever increas- 
ing exposure of the body, by those 
who dress themselves as a provo- 
cation to passion rather than a pro- 
tection against shame. 

In ancient days this kind of pa- 
ganism was symbolized in the 
Greco-Roman sculpture: in the Ve- 
nus of Medici, if not the Venus of 
Milo, in the Apollo Belvedere, in 
Cupids and Bacchantes—faultless 
bodies, sometimes softly alluring, 
sometimes again frantically excit- 
ing. 

In our days the popular type of 
paganism is symbolized perhaps 
best by what is called classical 
dancing, which emphasizes nudity, 
flouts Christian modesty, and glo- 
ries in abandon. In a word, pop- 
ular paganism is the worship of 
the body and the cult of all that 
belongs to the body. 

Over against all this, now as of 
old, stands Christianity, with its 
symbol of the Cross, the mangled, 
bruised, bleeding body of Jesus 
Christ hanging transfixed. St. Paul 
declared it to be a stumblingblock 
to the Greeks. It is a scandal and 
a horror to our modern pagans. 
Show them a Crucifix, and they will 
cry, “Take away the hideous, hor- 
rible thing!” 

When the Apostles descended 
upon Rome and Ephesus and Cor- 
inth, where luxury and pleasure 
ran riot, they were proscribed, not 
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because they preached a new reli- 
gion—there were a dozen new reli- 
gions in the Empire every year; not 
because they preached a strange re- 
ligion—Rome was excessively toler- 
ant of all the exotic, bizarre reli- 
gions that swarmed in from the 
Orient; no, Christianity was hated, 
detested, prosecuted, as a kill-joy 
religion. The Christians were called 
inimici humani generis, “enemies 
of the human race.” What the pa- 
gans hated about Christianity was 
the Cross, the Crucifixion, the gos- 
pel of pain, of redemption through 
suffering, the doctrine of the deity 
of the Man of Sorrows. What they 
dreaded was austerity, restraint of 
appetite, curbing of passion. With 
the quickness of instinct, they 
foresaw that if Christianity were to 
prevail, their Lupercalian revels, 
their Bacchanalian orgies, the mad 
riots of love in the groves of Aphro- 
dite, the luxurious indecency of the 
theater, and the lasciviousness that 
prevailed even .in their temples, 
were doomed. So they va en 
masse and killed multitudes of 
Christians, 

Christianity nevertheless won its 
place in the world; but there are, 
even to this day, people who in their 
heart regret the passing of pagan- 
ism; who, though they live in a 
Christian civilization, and make 
some pretense of reverence for 
Christ, nevertheless really love 
Apollo better than Jesus. Their 
homes are ornamented with Greek 
statuary rather than with the Cru- 
cifix. They prefer Venus or Diana 
to the Mater Dolorosa. They 
profess the Gospel, but they live by 
the Rubaiyat. They model their 
lives rather upon the indecencies 
of mythology than upon the lives 
of the saints. In every great city 
in the modern world, not a stone’s 


throw from any church, where peo- 
ple are gathered about the Altar of 
God, or at the Shrine of the Mother 
of Fair Love, there are other groups 
drinking in, with gluttonous eyes 
and ears, sights and sounds that 
might almost make a statue of 
Venus blush. Uneradicated remains 
of paganism still lie deep in the 
hearts and souls of thousands who 
pass for Christians. There is in- 
deed in these modern days a revival 
of popular paganism. 


II. 


But after all, this popular pagan- 
ism is neither the more important 
nor the more dangerous. We come 
to a more fundamental evil—philo- 
sophical paganism. I shall not, 
however, attempt an academic 
disquisition upon ‘pagan philos- 
ophy. I shall content myself 
merely with calling attention to one 
or two salient facts in the history 
of philosophy, and of religion. The 
first is that as religion dies, philos- 
ophy revives. Philosophies suc- 
ceed to religions. It has always 
happened that, when men give up 
an ancient religion as obsolete and 
impossible, they try to find a sub- 
stitute. The famous saying of Vol- 
taire, “There must be a God, and 
if there were no God, man would 
have to invent one,” may be said 


with equal truth about religion. 


There must be a religion, and if 
there were no religion, man would 
have to invent one. 

But the difficulty is that man can- 
not invent a religion. He can and 
dges invent philosophies. Religion 
is prehistoric, primeval. Religion 
is natural, instinctive, human. Phi- 
losophies are of later origin, not 
natural, but artificial. And one of 
the predominating characteristics 
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of our days, as of the days of deca- 
dence in the Roman Empire, is that 
religions are dying and philosophies 
reviving. Witness “Christian 
Science,” the most popular and 
successful of modern substitutes 
for religion. It is itself not a reli- 
gion, but a philosophy, or rather a 
patchwork composed of odds and 
ends, shreds and fragments of false 
philosophies, put together in an 
amateurish way by a sadly uned- 
ucated Yankee woman. I say it is 
not a religion. The essence of reli- 
gion is worship. In Christian 
Science there is no worship. The 
official manual of the sect, “Science 
and Health,” inculcates neither 
prayer nor worship of God. 

As with “Christian Science,” so 
with all modern New Thought “re- 
ligions.” They might better be 


called philosophies, invented or re- 


constructed by simple people who 
imagined themselves adepts in 
metaphysics, but who really had 
only a penchant for philosophical 
speculation, and who, in working 
over and attempting to popularize 
some doctrine of metaphysics, have 
only made it grotesque and incred- 
ible. Then, naturally, it passes, 
amongst untrained minds, for re- 
ligious mystery. 

A second salient feature of the 
philosophies that men accept in 
place of a discarded religion is that 
they must be new, or at least have 
the semblance of novelty. When 
St. Paul came to Athens, he found 
the Academicians on the Areopagus 
engaged in what purported to be 
philosophical discussion, as _ their 
forbears had been in the days of 
Plato and Socrates. But there was 
a peculiar feature about the philos- 
ophy of the decadent Greeks. Hav- 
ing abandoned the old orthodox 
philosophies which had been in 
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vogue for four hundred years, they 
craved some new thing, some phil- 
osophical novelty. The Acts of the 
Apostles says, “The Athenians em- 
ployed themselves in nothing else, 
but either in telling or in hearing 
some new thing.” And, as always 
in days of decadence, the stranger 
the doctrine, the better were they 
pleased. 

If St. Paul had given them some 
novel and fantastic philosophy, he 
might have won them. 

Let us suppose, even though 
the supposition be fantastic, that 
he had addressed them in this 
fashion: 


“Ye men of Athens, I am come to 
preach to you Oriental idealism. I 
have received it from the mahatmas 
who dwell in inaccessible monas- 
teries perched high upon the moun- 
tains between India and_ Tibet. 
Hearken to what I have to say. 
Hearken, ye men of Athens, to the 
philosophy of the East! Nothing 
is that is. All that is, is not. All 
that is not, is. Observe yon marble 
statue; it has no real existence, it 
is not there. See that solid pillar; 
there is no pillar. “All that is, is 
Mind. All that is, is in the Mind. 
The benches whereon ye sit—they 
are not there. The earth beneath 
your feet—there is no earth beneath 
your feet. The men you see around 
about you—they exist only in~your 
mind. They are but modifications 
of your ego. I seem to speak to 
you, and you seem to listen to me. 
But there is no l, or you. There is 
only Mind. I am but communing 
with my own consciousness. You 
are not there, I am not here. I 
speak, but I speak not. You hear, 
but you do not hear. There is no 
hearing. There is no speaking. 
There is no statue. There is no 
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temple. There are no men. There 
is only Mind. 

“And yet again, ye men of 
Athens, hearken, even though ye 
cannot hear. There is no pain. No 
sickness. There can be no sickness. 
No death. Death is but a delusion 
of mortal mind.” 


If he had recited this metaphysical 
nonsense slowly, solemnly, and 
with a mystic chant; if he had 
rolled his eyes and softly modulated 
his voice; if he had spoken his mes- 
sage to the accompaniment of ex- 
cellent music, his hearers might 
have cried out, “Hail, wiser than 
Socrates; hail, profounder than 


qe 
: 


Plato; hail, prince of philosophers 

But no, he talked only of sin and 
repentance and judgment, of the 
recompense of good and of evil; so 
they told him he was mad. They 


dismissed him with a polite lie, as 
men speak to be rid of the insane, 
“We will. hear thee again”; and 
when he was-gone, they chuckled 
and laughed and said, “The \ fool!” 
But we need not go back to St. 
Paul or to Athens. We have pa- 
ganism here in New York and in 
every other modern city. And the 
pagans of our day, like the pagans 
of ancient Athens, are always seek- 
ing some new thing. A few genera- 
tions ago, it was hypnotic healing, 
then New Thought, then Christian 
Science, then the V ta philos- 
ophy, then the doctrine of the Yogi. 
After that, for a year or two, we 
had the “Russian stuff,” as the~ 
booksellers irreverently call it. Pe- 
riodically, we have spiritism. Some- 
times we have Freudism, sometimes 
Couéism. The false philosophies 
follow one another in such speedy 
succession that one must be extra- 
’ nimble to catch up, or 
to keep up with them. Last winter 
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the vogue was a little Frenchman, 
with a magic formula and a knotted 
string. This winter, who can say 
what it will be? Perhaps a Bud- 
dhist from Ceylon, with a prayer 
flag. Perhaps a _ sun-worshiper 
from Arabia, or a Confucianist 
from Kiaochow. Nothing is too ab- 
surd, nothing too ridiculous, to be 
successful. Recently, there were 
twenty thousand persons gathered 
in the largest hall in the city of New 
York, listening to a lecturer speak- 
ing upon the topic, “Millions Now 
Living Will Never Die.” But what- 
ever be the philosophy, it must 
come from afar. Or if it come 
from near at home, it must 
be strange and striking and pic- 
turesque. It must be, above all 
things, new, or, as the “blurb” upon 
a New Thought book has it, “New, 
novel, and neoteric.” Whatever it 
be, it must not be the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

Poor, deluded, modern pagans! 
Why do they not understand the 
saying of a wise observer, “There 
are new things and true things, but 
the new things are not true, and the 
true things are not new.” A new 
truth, presumably, is one that is 
true to-day but was not true yester- 
day and will not be true to-morrow. 
Why cannot men understand that 
what is true is always true? Why 
will they not see that what is new 


_quickly becomes old, and that if 


they will have nothing that is not 
new, they must constantly and 
quickly drop one new thing to take 
up something newer? Why do they 
not understand that what is old 
aud lives is ever new? If it had 
been only new, and not true, it 
would never have become old. 
Whatever is true is always true. 
There is no new truth. There is 
no new thought. Even Christianity, 





the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is as old 
as man, as old as the world, as old 
as God. Christ came and revealed, 
or rather re-revealed, the truth that 
was from the beginning with God. 
“In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God.” The 
New Testament is in the Old—in 
the Old by promise, in the New by 
actuality; in the Old by prophecy, 
in the New by fulfillment; in the 
Old by anticipation, in the New by 
realization. There are new discov- 
eries, indeed, and new inventions 
in the physical world and the me- 
chanical world, but there is no new 
truth. Truth is God, and God is 
eternal. 


There is another criterion of 


truth. Truth, like God, is ever- 
lasting, and not spasmodic. Things 
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called new are only old things that 
were dead and buried and dug up 
again. New Thought, so called, is 
as old as Plato. Eddyism dates 
back to Quimbyism, and Quimby- 
ism to Berkeleyism, and Berkeley- 
ism is only a revival, with some 
modifications, of a more or less 
Platonic idealism. A false doctrine 
is preached and dies; it remains 
dead for hundreds of years; it is 
then periodically resurrected. But 
truth never dies. It abides forever. 
Novelties in philosophy and in re- 
ligion come and go. But Chris- 
tianity remains forever, a religion 
not flattering to the senses, not 
pampering the flesh, but, to those 
who apprehend it, satisfying the 
mind, comforting the heart, saving 
the soul. 








TWO POETS WENT OVER TO BETHLEHEM. 


By JoHN MONAGHAN. 


BOOK reviewer, referring to 
some of the writings of 
Arthur Machen, England’s mystic 
modern, noted with horror this 
statement attributed to him: “The 
only beautiful things in life are the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church.” 
The consternation of that reviewer 
was cataclysmic and contemptuous; 
yet, not unlikely, above his desk 
there hung inscrolled the dogma of 
the Moderns, “Beauty is Truth and 
Truth Beauty, that is all,” though 
he was as unconscious of its impli- 
cations as its unfortunate author. 
It is only when life and all the 
world are seen from the arms of 
God that the beauty in all things 
is made apparent. Mr. Machen 
understood that the truths set forth 
by the Church in her dogmas are 
the harmonics of that ancient 
beauty that is truth and life and 
always new. Only poetasters have 
ignored these fundamental facts; 
the great poets have always sung 
these dogmas that beautify and 
pattern out life’s tangled weav- 
ings. 

The supreme vision of beauty on 
earth was the Nativity. (That truth 
alone beautifies earth’s and the 
noblest clay. 
called and should be the sons of 
God”; all the beauty of the heavens 
and the glory of a radiant spring, 
all the sweetness of life’s harmonies, 
are but overtones to Christ’s Nativ- 


ity: 


“Such Music (as ’tis said) 
Before was. never heard.” 


“That we should be_ 


When poets have_sung of Christ’s 
Nativity they have not so much re- 
vealed new beauties, as they have 
revealed themselves; quidquid re- 
cipitur, in modo recipientis recip- 
itur. Between the two great divi- 
sions of Christianity there are more 
than dogmatic differences, or rather 
these dogmatic disagreements pro- 
duce a difference in the way each 
“goes over to Bethlehem.” A loyal 
and orthodox Protestant boasts, “I 
am a good Protestant”; the fol- 
lower of the ancient Tradition says 
sorrowfully, “I am a poor Catholic.” 
The Protestant goes over to Beth- 
lehem to visit a poor relation who 
happens to be God; the Catholic is 
abashed in Bethlehem that he has 
so impoverished God. Nowhere bet- 
ter shall we discover this funda- 
mental difference than in the Nativ- 
ity poems of Milton and Crashaw. 

Milton, named by his fellows at 
Christ’s College, for his beauty and 
aloofness, “The lady of Christ’s,” 
was the fairest blossom of the win- 
ter of Puritanism. He wrote his 
Nativity hymn when he was twenty- 
one, and if there is ever a period in 


‘a man’s life when the emotions are 


powerful and majestic, generous 
and impulsive, it is at this rich age. 
“An extraordinary mélange of He- 
brew and Heathen, this Milton— 
arene, of Job, something of 

schylus, not a little of Plato, with 
an infusion of the Ancient Fathers” 
—so Francis Thompson describes 
him. One would not expect such a 
mélange at twenty-one; but Milton 
was. 





The Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity is undoubtedly one 
of the grandest lyrics ever penned, 
but it belongs more to Milton than 
to Christ. In the fourth verse of the 
introduction, he sees the star-led 
wizards hastening “with odours 
sweet,” but he averts their royal 
prerogatives with the arrogance of 
his sweeter poem: 


“Oh run, prevent them with thy 
humble ode 

And lay it lowly at his blessed 
feet; 

Have thou the honour first thy 
Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto angel 
quire 

From out His secret altar touch’d 
with hallow’d fire.” 


No lilting lutanist of God was Mil- 
ton! rather, a self-conscious organ- 
ist who played the accompaniment 
of the angel chorus. 

The Catholic Crashaw stumbles 
impetuously over to Bethlehem with 
the shepherds, and bashfully joins 
in their chorus: 


“Come, we shepherds, whose blest 
sight 

Hath met Love’s noon in Nature’s 
Night; 

Come, lift we up our loftier song 

And wake the sun that lies too 
long.” 


The shepherds, Tityrus and Thyr- 
sis, tell the story of the blessed 
coming; the voice of Crashaw is lost 
in the chorus. Milton’s shepherds 
are of the earth earthy, whose God 
was Pan. Crashaw’s shepherds 
were the first Christians, kin to the 
seraphim and brethren of Christ. 
Crashaw sees nothing but the pov- 
erty and want and “a cold and not 
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too cleanly manger.” Milton sees 
everything but the manger. He 
knows the degrees in the brilliancy 
of the star, he has counted “the 
helméd Cherubim and sworded 
Seraphim,” he has marked the “un- 
expressive notes” of the “solemn 
quire” and sung out loud and long, 
until he discovers that 


“the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest.” 


Then he stops, having carefully 
noted: 


“And all about the courtly stable 
Bright harness’d Angels sit in 
order serviceable.” 


To the Puritan, it was a courtly 
stable; to the courtier Crashaw, it 
was a “not too cleanly manger.” 
The Puritan was thinking like a 
courtier; but the courtier, be- 
cause he was clean of heart, saw 
God. 

There is a warmth of feeling in 
Crashaw that is utterly absent from 
Milton; in fact, we might say that 
a characteristic of Milton’s poem is 
its utter lack of feeling; there is 
certainly no sympathy in it, none 
of the tender human touches that 
made the Stable of Bethlehem to 
the whole world akin. It was an 
embarrassment to the Puritan to 
have had a mother there; fo him 
she is simply the “wedded Maid and 
Virgin Mother,” for Milton was too 
much concerned with the pageantry 
of the Nativity ‘to have noted the 
tender intimacies of Mary’s love. 
Not so Crashaw: 


“See, see, how soon his new-bloom’d 
cheek 
Twixt’s mother’s breasts is gone 
to bed. 
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Sweet choice, said we! no way but 
so, 
Not to lie cold, yet sleep in snow.” 


There is a wide and varied learn- 
ing in Milton’s poem of splendor 
that rivals the cohorts of heaven; 
Cynthia and Sinai, Pan and Apollo, 
the steep of Delphos and the land 
of Juda, Memphian groves, and yel- 
low-skirted fays give color and an 
imperial setting to the Manger 
Throne; all the ancient world is 
there, but to be damned: 


“Our Babe, to shew his Godhead 
true 

Can in his swaddling bands con- 
trol the damnéd crew.” 


€rashaw knows mythology, too; yet 
he kindly brings this stepchild of 
the Light, not to be cursed, but to 
be caressed: 


“Yet when young April’s husband 
showers 

Shall bless the fruitful Maia‘s bed, 

We'll bring the first-born her 
flowérs \ 

To kiss Thy feet and crown Thy 
“head.” 


The Babe of Bethlehem, as seen 
by Milton, is the conception of the 
ancient Hebrews, a Divine Kaiser 
who comes with “helméd Cherubim 
and sworded Seraphim .. . in glit- 
tering ranks.” Love is aS much out 
of place in this conception of a Mes- 


—thus the Catholic Crashaw offers 
obeisance to his King. 


“Great little One! Whose all-em- 
bracing birth 

Lifts earth to heaven, 
heaven to earth.” 


stoops 


It is the great and eternal truth 
that man is great only because God 
is great; the honorable fact that hu- 
mility is truth. Milton is the stu- 
pendous poet of what might have 
been; Crashaw is the truer poet of 
the reality, for only the great poet 
“has the vision and the faculty 
divine” to see the all-sustaining 
beauty in the poverty and cold and 
lack of common needs that was the 
Infant Christ’s inheritance in Beth- 
lehem. Milton to Christ’s poverty 
brought a poem, perfectly woven, 
most ingeniously lovely; Crashaw: 


“Each of us his lamb will bring 
Each his pair of silver doves; 
Till burnt at last in fire of thy fair 
eyes 
Ourselves become our own best 
sacrifice!” 


“Milton could not forget, nor can 
we forget, that he was Milton”; but 
even a poem of Milton’s is a poor 


_ substitute for the King’s need: 


“Son, give Me thy heart.” You 
would read the Nativity poem of 
Milton with delight in your study; 


‘you would never read it in Bethle- 


hem. Milton thought he was writ- 


siah as it was in the theology of_ ing like a Crashaw, divinely hu- 


Puritanism. 


“To Thee, meek Majesty! soft King 
Of simple graces and sweet loves!” 


man; Crashaw principally thought 
about God. The pagans would have 
— Milton; only a Catholic 
comprehends Crashaw. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitrH. /t is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CANAL-BOAT CHAPLAIN. 


OORED at the side of the Seine, 
almost under the Pont St. 
Michel as you cross from the Sainte 
Chapelle to the “Boul’ Mich’,” 
where the students forgather, there 
is an odd-looking craft that hardly 
fits in with the barges that lie 
alongside it or move up and down 
the river. A barge it may have 
been, too, in its earlier days—those 
days were long ago, to judge by 
appearances—but now, above the 
dingy deck and black sides of the 
ex-chaland rises a freshly painted 
little white steeple surmounted by 
across. If you lean over the bridge 
and look around a while, or come 
down from the street to the cobble- 
paved quai, you will see beyond the 
barge a slim little launch, her deck 
gay with flowers in boxes along the 
rail; and if you are lucky, you will 
see, working at his table under the 
striped awning, the sunburned and 
energetic Abbé Plataud, proprietor 
of the launch and chaplain of the 
barge. A short heavy ladder leans 
against his cabin, but you are high 
and dry on the quai ten feet above. 
“Bon jour, monsieur l’abbé!’”’ you 


call down to him, and his smiling 
brown face peers up from under his 
seagoing porch roof. “Good morn- 
ing! Good morning!” and the ink- 
bottle anchors down his papers, 
while he hurries to prop his ladder 
against the wall so his callers can 
come aboard. The abbé is a busy 
man, for his parishioners number, 
he estimates, about forty thousand; 
but he is never too busy to show 
visitors around his little establish- 
ment and tell them about his work. 
He is chaplain to the many thou- 
sand boatmen and their families 
who live-on the barges that slowly 
and unceasingly work their way in 
and out of the network of water- 
ways that furrow France and Bel- 
gium from the Pyrenees to the 
Scheldt. 

When the abbé was a child, his 
parents used fo have a little school 
on the banks of one of the canals 
in the North of France. Here would 
come for a few days, or at most for 
a few weeks, the children of the 
bargemen, who knew no other home 
than the boats that traveled month 
after month from one industrial 
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center to another. When he grew 
older, the abbé was, as an educated 
man, worried by the hit-or-miss 
character of their school days, and, 
as a churchman, troubled by their 
lack of religious connection. From 
this grew his plan of a floating 
chapel, located in some central 
town, where religious instruction 
could be given and where the chap- 
lain could work with the school 
authorities to bring about better 
conditions in education. 

At the outbreak of the war, there 
were several of these ecclesiastical 
barges established about the coun- 
try. The work had attracted pub- 
lic attention, and some money was 
put at the abbé’s disposal to extend 
its scope. Leaving his assistants to 
carry on in France, he had in the 
summer of 1914 followed his pa- 
rishioners into Belgium, and in 


August was at Dinan. You will re- 
member that Dinan was directly in 
the path of the German drive across 
Belgium—and that was the end of 


the abbé’s chapel. A shell sank her 
to the bottom of the Meuse, and the 
abbé madé his way back’ into 
France as‘best he could. “I do 
not know how I got back,” he tells 
you, his merry eyes somber for the 
moment with the remembrance of 
those awful days, and of the 
streams of bewildered fugitives 
crowding the northern roads. After 
the war was over, when he could 
take stock again of what he could 
do, there was nothing left—boats 


gone, assistants gone, money gone~_die on their barges. 


But the abbé and the parishioners 
were still there—some of them. So 
he started to work again, and has 
secured the little establishment you 
see opposite the end of the “Boul’ 
Mich’.” 

The little launch in which he 
lives was given him by a wealthy 
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lady who had used it as a pleasure 
yacht; here the abbé has his quar- 
ters, shipshape and trim, with his 
flowers outside and inside; and 
with his maps of the waterways of 
western Europe, starred with col- 
ored pins like any G. H. Q. plans, 
to show where and when he and 
his assistants have been working. 
The barge that serves as a chapel 
was an ancient affair, worn out and 
left to her fate by her owner. The 
abbé begged the good ship from 
him, calked her seams, tarred and 
painted her, rigged up the steeple on 
top, and started in business once 
again. You climb down a ladder— 
I don’t suppose a canal boat is 
nautical enough to call it a com- 
panionway—into the chapel, with 
its blue and white altar, which 
looks sadly out of place among the 
dusty backless benches and the 
black-painted walls. There is a 
schoolroom beyond, where the chil- 
dren sit at little wooden desks, 
which, like all the rest of his fur- 
nishings, the abbé picked up here 
and there from friendly patrons. 
Of a hot afternoon, when the sun is 
beating down on the tarred deck, 
there is a holiday from church and 
classes, and then the abbé goes the 
rounds of his neighbors. 

There are about fifteen thousand 
boatmen all over France, and with 
their families it is probably not ex- 
aggerating to put the number of his 
parishioners at forty thousand. 
They are born, they live, and they 
When two 
young people wish to get married, 
the thing for their parents to do is, 
not to set them up to a house, but 
to ‘a canal boat. If this is too much 
to ask, young Jean or Robert keeps 
on working as a deck hand for 
some one else until he can buy or 
lease a boat for himself; then the 
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voyage down the river of life be- 
comes, not a worn-out expression, 
but an actual fact. 

The abbé says you can very easily 
tell a happy barge family by the 
signs. If the boat is neat and trim, 
not scratched by careless loading or 
awkward handling, the master of 
the barge is a good man at his job; 
if the clothesline flutters freshly 
above the stern deck, and there are 
flower-boxes about, and the chil- 
dren do not fall overboard, then the 
barge mistress is doing her part and 
all is well. 

The bargeman’s life is a very sat- 
isfactory one, according to the abbé. 
You may have either society or sol- 


— ip, 
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itude as you choose; you travel 
around and see different parts of 
the country; only occasionally does 
a river rise high enough to be dan- 
gerous; and you always have a job. 
The abbé knows, for he follows the 
ebb and flow of this shifting wave 
of population. “But don’t you ever 
want to stay on shore, in a nice 
little parish where you know where 
to find people?” you ask. Not the 
abbé. These are his friends, this 
is the life he enjoys, and as long as 
le bon Dieu permits, he intends to 
run his little launch up and down 
the rivers of France and keep his 
parishioners in the way they should 
go. 





> 


HOW THEY SAW US IN KOREA. 


ISHOP MUTEL of Seoul is 
translating the documents rel- 
ative to the martyrs of 1839 and 
1866 in Korea. Among these is a 
royal edict of 1839, written in both 
Chinese and Korean characters, so 
that it might be accessible to all 
classes of society. It is interesting 
to note that this edict condemns 
the Christian religion as “criminal,” 
because it is “contrary to natural 
Jaw.” The edict reads in part: 
“The law of Heaven is called 
nature. ... As for man, in the 
nature given to him, there are four 
virtues: humility, justice, polite- 
ness, and prudence. There are five 
social relations: those between 
father and son, prince and subject, 
husband and wife, elder brother 
and younger brother, and the rela- 
tion between friends. These rela- 
tions are a result of the very essence 
of things and do not depend on ar- 
rangements or violence. Heaven 
gave birth to all men. As soon as 
objects exist, laws exist likewise. 


If one obeys the laws, one obeys 
Heaven; if one breaks them, one 


rebels against Heaven. So, if any- 
one wants to obey Heaven or serve 
the August Lord of Heaven, how 
could there be anything outside the 
four virtues and the five social re- 
lations?” 

The edict then proceeds to show 
how the Christian religion is con- 
trary to the four virtues and the five 
social relations. It continues: 

“The Incarnation is contrary to 
the laws of nature. 

“We owe life and nourishment 
to our parents, but the Christians 
say: “Those who brought me into 
the world are the father and mother 
of my body; \as for the Lord of 
Heaven, He is the father and mother 
of my soul; we owe filial respect, 
love, reverence, and obedience to 
Him, and not to the parents of our 
body.’ This is contrary to the laws 
of flesh and blood. 

“Christians refuse to worship 
their ancestors. 





















“The tiger is a wild animal and 
yet it loves its own; the other is a 
little creature, and yet it has a con- 
ception of the offering of sacrifices; 
as for them (Christians), though 
their heads are round and the ex- 
tremities of their feet square, yet 
they are worth less than tigers and 
others. 

“Is it possible that there can exist 
such extreme perversity in man? 

“The Christians call one another 
by the titles of Pope and Bishop. 
This means that they seek to 
destroy the relation between prince 
and subject and take upon them- 
selves the authority belonging to 
the government. 

“They disregard the male and 
female principles and do not marry, 
under the pretext of remaining 
virgins. “As for the Holy Mother, 
the Spiritual Father, Baptism, Con- 
firmation, and other such things, the 
more you go into them, the more 
juggling you find; in short, the 
Christians are foxes and demons, 
witches and magicians, who seék to 
deceive the people by their pour- 
ings of water and their incanta- 
tions. « 

“These Christians sin against the 
laws of nature, and they seek hap- 
piness after death in an obscure 
region of which there is no cer- 
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tainty. 
illusion? 

“We have heard that Jesus died 
an ignominious and supremely 
atrocious death. This is a sure 
means of learning whether His 
doctrine leads to happiness or un- 
happiness. But, seeing this, Chris- 
tians, far from being careful, con- 
sider sufferings and death a para- 
dise. They do not know how to 
fear swords, saws, or chains, no 
matter how severely they are pun- 
ished. They are like drunkards or 
fools; it is impossible to reclaim 
and enlighten them. If they are 
not ignorant, they are mad. It is 
truly lamentable.” 

The edict then goes on to point 
out that the religion of the Chris- 
tian is surely criminal because they 
“hide themselves away in caves and 
in distant valleys. They even 
change their names. They are no 
better than the members of various 
Chinese secret societies.” 

The King begs the Christians to 
return to the virtues of their an- 
cestors and to cease offending 
against the laws of nature and 
Heaven. 

The whole edict, remarks Bishop 
Mutel, is a striking example of the 
blindness of a keen intellect unen- 
lightened by grace. 


Is not this the height of 


tin 
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THE FRANCISCANS IN BRAZIL. 


E Franciscans of Germany 

were asked in 1891 to become 
successors and heirs to their Bra- 
zilian brethren, then on the point of 
dying out. In the thirty years 
elapsed since then, a great work 
has been accomplished by the 
Friars Minor in Brazil, especially 
in the southern part of that vast 





country. The twenty-four Fran- 
ciscan monasteries which lie scat- 
tered in the region between Rio de 
Janeiro and Rio Grande do Sul have 
become flourishing centers of active 
Catholic life, whence not only the 
blessings of religion, but also the 
blessings of civilization and culture, 
have poured forth upon a con- 
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stantly growing population of Bra- 
zilian, German, and Italian col- 
onists. 

The fourth Chronicle of the Fran- 
ciscan Province of Southern’ Brazil, 
published in 1922, contains a sur- 
vey of the work accomplished dur- 
ing the years from 1915 to 1921, 
and opens up interesting vistas into 
the economic and spiritual condi- 
tions of the barely explored interior 
portions of the States of Santa 
Catharina and Parana. It pictures 
incidentally the initiative and the 
persevering toil of the colonizers of 
the forests and also the rapid 
strides in material progress made 
during the past few decades. It 
tells also of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the missionary priests, who 
have to travel over vast territories 
to visit the settlements of their 
widely scattered flocks. One of the 
difficulties encountered is the pres- 
ence in the backwoods of not a few 
so-called “prophets,” religious fa- 
natics, who gather around them 
bands of blindly obedient followers, 
and who are ready at times to 
spread their kind of “God’s king- 
dom” with fire and sword. 

An outstanding _sppersonality 
among the Franciscans of Brazil 
to-day is Father Pedro Sinzig, who 
has restored and reorganized the 
Catholic press. Thanks to his 
labors, Brazil can now boast of a 
Catholic Press Association with 
seven hundred branches scattered 
over practically the whole of Bra- 
zil. Through this channel hun- 
dreds of thousands of good books 
have been sold and many distrib- 
uted gratis. A first-class Catholic 
daily, O Diario, is as good as as- 
sured. A Catholic motion-picture 
magazine exercises a surprisingly 
effective influence upon the moral 
status of the film industry. A 
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splendid fortnightly magazine, 
Vozes de Petropolis, which has ap- 
peared for thirteen years and grown 
into twenty-six volumes, commands 
the attention of continually widen- 
ing circles. Mention must also be 
made of the numerous publications 
by Father Sinzig and his confréres 
on historical, musical, esthetic, and 
devotional subjects. 

But the work of the Franciscans 
in Brazil has not been without se- 
rious opposition. During the war 
they were made the victims of anti- 
Catholic and anti-German fanat- 
icism, when two of their printing 
plants, that of the Vozes de Petro- 
polis and that of the Kompass in 
Curitiba, were destroyed by hostile 
mobs. Bigotry and propaganda 
have now subsided, and no lasting 
harm has been done to the friars’ 
work. At the Brazilian Centennial 
Exposition last summer there was 
an excellent exhibit of modern 
Christian art. The chief credit for 
this belongs to Father Sinzig. It 
was he who conceived the idea of 
the exhibit; it was he who induced 
Catholic artists of Germany, in 
the face of enormous odds, to 
send their work; and he helped to 
devise plans and methods that 
would .preclude financial failure. 

The exhibit was honored by the 
visits of the Apostolic Nuncio and 
of the Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
and of a number of other arch- 
bishops and bishops, and many 
government officials. About nine- 
tenths of the objects exhibited 
(altars, statues, paintings, chalices, 
vestments, etc.) were bought and 
will remain permanently in Brazil. 
The labors of the Franciscans may 
not seem extraordinary when com- 
pared with greater accomplish- 
ments of the Church in other lands 
or with the tasks still left to be 

















done in the vast undeveloped areas 
of Brazil. But for the work that 
has actually been done during the 
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last thirty years, the Franciscans 
can take a very generous share of 
the credit. 


in 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE FRANCISCANS. 


NE of the marvels of the saints 
and their works is their adap- 
tability to the needs of the times. 
St. Francis of Assisi has always 
been considered a characteristically 
medieval saint. Thousands who 
have come under his spell would 
never dream that he has a mission 
for our day and our country. Yet 
he who seven hundred years ago 
became an outcast for Christ is pro- 
ducing wonderful results in the 
busy, achieving days of twentieth- 
century America. The three 
branches of his Order—the Fran- 
ciscans, Conventuals, and Capu- 
chins—number two thousand friars 
in two hundred and fifty houses 
scattered up and down this country. 
The friars are. conducting twenty- 
one educational institutions, and 
reach with their eleven periodicals 
over 2,500,000 readers. The 15,000 
Sisters of St. Francis and the more 
than 100,000 tertiaries are addi- 
tional proof of the enduring power 
of the Poverello. 

The sons of St. Francis are whole- 
somely modern in giving much at- 
tention to the subject of education. 
The annual Reports of the Francis- 
can Educational Conference, em- 
bodying the results of the deliber- 


Reports dealing respectively with 
Scotus and the Franciscan School, 
the teaching and writing of history, 
and the teaching of science and the 
equipment of science laboratories. 

The chief results of this year’s 
Conference is the inauguration of 
a series of “Franciscan Studies.” 
These studies will not confine them- 
selves to a narrow field, but will 
include treatises of interest to the 
general reader. The Franciscan 
writers will, of course, give par- 
ticular attention to the history of 
the Order, both at home and 
abroad, and will apply the princi- 
ples of St. Francis to whatever 
subject they may have in hand. 
They will also be expected to treat 
their subjects in that practical, 
original, and individual manner 
that has come to be acknowledged 
as a characteristic of all things 
Franciscan. 

The first number of the series, 
Science in the Franciscan Order, 
a historical sketch by the well- 
known historian, Rev. John M. 
Lenhart, O.M.Cap., is now off the 
press. It is a summary of what the 
friars have done in science during 
the past seven hundred years. It 
tells how St. Francis introduced the 


ations of the friars, have evoked~ poetical motive into the study of 


very favorable comment from edu- 
cators generally, and many requests 
have been made to make them more 
widely available. The Secretary of 


the Conference (Herman, Pa.) an- 
nounces, in answer to these re- 
quests, that he has available for 
distribution a limited number of 





nature, how his sons at Oxford were 
pioneers in medieval science, how 
Friar Roger Bacon revolutionized 
all science study and eventually 
became the father of experimental 
science. The monograph describes 
the achievements of the friars in 
mathematics, astronomy, and pure 
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science; in natural history, physi- 
cal and mathematical geography; 
in discoveries and explorations; in 
the making of maps, and didactic 
and scientific apparatus; and so 
forth. The dissertation is! a veri- 
table arsenal of facts for disproving 
the slander of the Church’s op- 
position to science. All statements 
are, moreover, duly authenticated, 
and the scholarship of the essay 
will command respect everywhere. 

Science in the Franciscan Order 
is an auspicious beginning for the 
series of “Franciscan Studies,” and 
we trust that it will meet with the 
encouragement on the part of the 
clergy and laity that it deserves. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., is the pub- 
lisher of the “Franciscan Studies,” 
and invites subscriptions for the 
whole series or for single issues. 

This Franciscan undertaking is 
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a step forward in remedying a sit- 
uation that is the subject of 
universal complaint, namely, the 
small amount of productive schol- 
arship on the part of American 
Catholics. There is urgent need of 
promoting in America the scholarly 
and literary activity that are char- 
acteristic of the Catholic clergy and 
laity in some other lands. Indi- 
vidual initiative is unequal to this 
large task, and the Franciscans are 
fortunate in having at their disposal 
the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference, which represents the eleven 
Franciscan provinces of the United 
States and Canada. The Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., has _ been 
elected editor-in-chief of the “Fran- 
ciscan Studies,” and he will be as- 
sisted by eleven associate editors, 
representing all the provinces, affil- 
iated for the purpose. 




















IT 1s THE Mass THAT MATTERS. 


THOUGH man may not be a spec- 
ulative animal, he has got to spec- 
ulate. He may do it badly, but it 
has to be done. Our children, if 
not our august selves, will make up 
their minds what happened at the 
Reformation, and my suggestion is 
that they will do so in a majority 
of cases, not by any elaborate or 
exhaustive process of research and 
reasoning, but by concentrating 
their attention upon what will seem 
to them most important. 

And especially will they bend 
their minds upon the Mass. The 
English Church before the Refor- 
mation celebrated the Mass after 
the same fashion, though not in 
identical language, as it has to-day 
been celebrated in Notre Dame of 
Paris. Has the English Church as 
a Church“ since the’ Reformation 
continued ‘to celebrate the Mass 
after fhe same fashion and with the 
same intention as she did before? 
If “Yes,” to the ordinary British 
layman the quarrel with the Pope, 
even the ban of the Pope and his 
foreign cardinals, will seem but one 
of those matters to which it is so 
easy to give the slip. Our quarrel 
with the Pope is of respectable an- 
tiquity—France, too, had hers. But_ 
if “No,” the same ordinary layman 
will be puzzled, and, if he has a 
leaning to sacraments and the sac- 
ramental theory of religion and 
nature, will grow distraught. 

Nobody nowadays, save a hand- 
ful of vulgar fanatics, speaks ir- 
reverently of the Mass. If the In- 


Nova et Vetera. 


carnation be indeed the one Divine 
event to which the whole creation 
moves, the miracle of the altar may 
well seem its restful shadow cast 
over a dry and thirsty land for the 
help of man, who is apt to be dis- 
couraged if perpetually told that 
everything really important and in- 
teresting happened, once for all, 
long ago in a chill historic past. 

. .. It is doubtful whether any 
poor sinful child of Adam (not be- 
ing a paid agent of the Protestant 
Alliance) ever witnessed, however 
ignorantly, and it may be with only 
the languid curiosity of a traveler, 
the Communion Service according 
to the Roman Catholic ritual with- 
out emotion. It is the Mass that 
matters; it is the Mass that makes 
the difference, so hard to define, so 
subtle is it, yet so perceptible, be- 
tween a Catholic country and a 
Protestant one, between Dublin and 
Edinburgh, between Havre and 
Cromer. 

Here, I believe, is one of the bat- 
tlefields of the future. 


—AvuGuUSTINE BrareEtt, Essays and Addresses 
(New York, 1901), pp. 44-46. 
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THE NEED oF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


I wonpeR what Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Cotton Mather, Oliver Crom- 
well, John Milton, and other hearts 
of,oak would have thought of the 
back-patting gospel? These men 
were free from the taint of self- 
pity. They did not have to jack 
themselves up with signs on the 
wall imploring them to work or 
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commanding them to smile, nor did 
they bellow their courage in the 
bathroom. They rather said: “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” I be- 
lieve that an acute consciousness 
of sin is more needed just now than 
an enormous accession of conceit. 
The old theologians, with all their 
dogmatism, got down to the bed- 
rock of human nature; they be- 
lieved in the reality of sin, and they 
did their utmost to convict their 
audiences; some hearers left the 
church realizing their shortcom- 
ings, and determined by the grace 
of God that something must be done 
to improve the situation. And even 
now I believe that religious faith 
will elevate the average man more 
effectively than he can do it by talk- 
ing encouragingly to himself. The 
latter method has all the disadvan- 
tage of trying to lift oneself by tug- 
ging at one’s boot-straps. .. . 

It would seem to me that in the 
famous parable of the Pharisee and 
the publican, we might observe the 
results respectively of the religion 
of self-encouragement and that of 
self-abasement. 

And what applies to individuals 
applies with even more emphasis 
to nations. If each nation would 
cease just for five minutes regard- 
ing itself as the greatest, wisest, 
and noblest collection of men on 
earth, some general advance might 
be made. It would be a good thing 
at the next meeting of international 
representatives, instead of seeing 
how much each delegate could 
snatch for his country, if they would 
all get on their knees and ask God 
to forgive them for existing. 

I suppose one reason why self- 
flattery is so popular is because 
nearly everybody seems to be afraid 
of life. The fear of life is the com- 


monest disease of the twentieth cen- 
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tury; and no wonder. If a man has 
no belief in God, no hope for a 
future life, and no confidence in the 
significance of the universe, I can 
hardly blame him for living in a 
state of chronic fear. It is perhaps 
natural that he should try to bal- 
ance his self-pity with self-assur- 
ance. 

I am, of course, aware how very 
old-fashioned my meditations and 
my remedies must seem, for I have 
nothing better to offer than the 
Christian religion, which, by those 
who know nothing about it, is de- 
scribed as a collection of worn-out 
dogmas. Still, many of those who 
would displace it have something 
even older and more primitive to 
suggest—human instinct. That 
history seems to prove the inade- 
quacy of human instinct as a guide 
to individual and collective living 
does not trouble them, for they do 
not read history. 


—WiuaMm Lyon Pxetps, As I Like It (New 
York, 1923), pp. 118-120. 
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Tue Gop or CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Ir we are to fight Christian 
Science, we must make haste: for 
it will not long survive its founder. 
It will die before it gets to the poor. 
Not that it shows any great anx- 
iety to get to the poor, so long as 
it can get at the rich. It -will go 
downhill quick, for it is not strong: 
how could it be, with such a family 
history, with Fear for its father, 
and with such \a Mother? See how 
delicate it is. It says nothing, or 
next to nothing, about our sins; 
does just mention them, but tends 
to explain them away as illusions. 
It appeals to our belief in our own 
cleverness; hints at a philosophical 
superiority, a purer vision, a rarer 























atmosphere; suggests to me, that 
Plato and I would find a lot to talk 
about, and that most people are in 
darkness but I am in light. Its one 
vital doctrine is this, that God is 
real. What then is the God of 
Christian Science? He is, if you un- 
wrap him, the Infinite, the One, the 
All, merum Ens, pure Being: above 
superstition, above anthropomor- 
phism, above the comprehension of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, espe- 
cially deacons. This comfortless 
word Being, whether in Greek, 
Latin, or English, always leaves me 
where it finds me. Still, in this 
high creed, we must recognize an 
air of Aristotle, a sense of freedom, 
and an exercise of the reason, 
which must all of them, especially 
the last, be very refreshing to fash- 
ionable society. Here, in this cult 
of Being, we have, if the phrase 
may be forgiven, a very large order. 
For you cannot worship merum Ens 
without paying for that intellectual 
treat. If nothing is real but pure 
Being, and we must lift our 
thoughts all that tremendous way, 
or nowhere, then it is plain that 
health, comfort, and life are no 
more real than sickness, pain, and 
death. If the black squares on the 
chess-board are not real, neither 
are the white: and a strong spine 
is just as illusory as a weak one. 
Christian Science, on its own show- 
ing, has only substituted one set of 
illusions for another. Look at this 
advertisement, say the proprietors 
of a soap or a pill, and you see greeit~ 
on a red ground. Shut your eyes, 
and you see red on a green ground. 
That is how the proprietors of 
Christian Science capture men. 
There must be much virtue in a 
soap, if you can see its name with 
your eyes shut: and red on green 
must, of course, be more real than 
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green on red, because green on red 
is what you see with your eyes open, 
just like ordinary people. It comes 
to this, that the Christian Scientist, 
though she sounds very subtle, is 
not; for she has two Gods, one to 
explain her pleasures, and the other 
to explain away her pains; one pop- 
ular and in touch with the world, 
the other metaphysical and not in 


touch with the world. 
nm Medici (New York, 1909), pp. 
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PRAYER TO CHRIST. 


WeE need Thee, Thee only and 
no other! Only Thou Who lovest 
us canst feel for us who suffer that 
pity each one feels for himself. 
Only Thou knowest how immeas- 
urable is the need of Thee in this 
world, in this hour of the world’s 
life. None other, no one amongst 
the living, no one of those who sleep 
beneath the sod of glory can bestow 
upon us needy beings, who are 
plunged in the deepest of all misery, 
that of the spirit, the gift that saves. 
All need Thee, even those who are 
unaware of their need—these most 
of all. He who hungers goes in 
search of bread and knows not that 
his hunger is for Thee; he who 
thirsts imagines that his longing is 
for water, but his thirst is for Thee; 


he who is sick believes he is seek- 


ing health by many means, and his 
sickness is but due to his separation 
from Thee. He who seeks the 
world’s beauty seeks Thee un- 
awares, for Thou art all and per- 
fe¢t beauty; he who, in his heart, 
pursues truth, all unwittingly de- 
sires Thee, Who art the only truth 
worth possessing; and he who 
wearies himself in the vain search 
for peace seeks but Thee, who art 
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the only peace wherein the most 
sorely troubled heart may find re- 
pose. All these invoke Thee with- 
out knowing that they do so, and 
their cry is infinitely more despair- 
ing than our own. 

We do not cry out unto Thee for 
the pride of beholding Thee face to 
face as did the Galileans and the 
people of Judea, nor for the glory 
of once looking into Thine eyes, 
nor with the insane purpose of 
bending Thy will to our supplica- 
tions. We do not ask for Thy 
grand descent in celestial glory, for 
the splendours of the Transfigura- 
tion, for the trumpet-call of the 
angels and all the sublime cere- 
monial of the final advent. Thou 
knowest how humble we are despite 
this bold presumption. We desire 
Thee only, Thy person, Thy poor 
body that was pierced and bruised, 
that is clad in the coarse garments 
of the labourer; we would gaze into 
those Thine eyes that pierce the 
walls of bone and flesh which hide 
our hearts; that heal even when 
they wound by their wrath; that 
by their tenderness call forth tears 
of blood. And we would listen to 
Thy voice that fills even demons 
with dismay, so mighty is it, and 
charms little children, so sweet it is. 


—GrovanNn1 Paprnt, The Story of Christ, 
translated by Mary Parcuarp AGnetr: (Lon- 
don, 1922), pp. 446, 447. 
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BELIEF AND PREJUDICE. 


To those [prejudices] which are 
directed against essential truths of 
the Catholic religion we can show 
no quarter, and it would be wrong 
to try to allay them by veiling or 
disguising our dogmas, but other 
prejudices concern theses and prac- 
tices which, far from being essen- 
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tial to our faith, often disfigure it, 
and the responsibility of affording 
no pretext for these rests upon us. 
The importance of this is not suf- 
ficiently recognized. When Cath- 
olics exaggerate the scope of certain 
dogmas, when of their own private 
judgment they exalt erroneous or 
doubtful opinions into articles of 
faith, when they extol puerile devo- 
tions, when they display a ridic- 
ulous credulity, when they mask 
their ignorance with supposed or- 
thodoxy, and presume to limit in 
its name the lawful liberty of crit- 
icism and science, when they set to 
work to undermine that spiritual 
virility that is not inconsistent with 
true Christianity, they may, for 
aught I know, flatter themselves 
that they are more perfect Cath- 
olics, but they have only to hear 
what is said, and read what is writ- 
ten, in the Anglican world, to real- 
ize the unfortunate effect of these 
imprudent acts, an effect to which 
we are apt to pay too little attention. 
Catholics ought, therefore, to prac- 
tise discretion on these points. To- 
gether with prayer, this will be their 
way of helping on the conversion, 
if not of England, at least of that 
portion of the Anglican Church 
which is visibly approaching Cathol- 
icism. 

—Paut Tuurneau-Danain, The English Cath- 
olic Revival in the Nineteenth Century, re- 
vised and reédited from a translation by 


Witrrep Wiiperrorce (New York, no date), 
Vol. I. p. Ixii. 
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DETERMINISM, FREE WILL, AND 
SPENCER. 


History, says Herbert Spencer, 
as studied and written hitherto, is 
useless, for the very reason that it 
treats historical characters as if 
they were really the authors of the 
acts that have made them prom- 

















inent. Neither they nor the mass 
of mankind are more than “prox- 
imate causes”; and the only true 
explanation of what they have done 
and been is to be sought in “the 
aggregate of condition” out of 
which they have arisen. The bio- 
graphical method, he says, is the 
method of “the village gossip”; and 
we should never make a single dis- 
covery with regard to human prog- 
ress if we “read ourselves blind 
over the biographies” of all the 
great men that ever existed. Cesar, 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon, are 
phenomena without meaning unless 
we see them as causes, which are 
themselves merely effects of other 
causes preceding them. 

Such was Spencer’s theory; but 
let us ask how he applied it when 
dealing with practical matters. It 
is impossible to imagine a man who 
disregarded it more completely. 
When he wrote as a practical pol- 
itician, no one ever exceeded him 
in the personal rancor with which 
he attacked the characters of Fred- 
erick the Great and Napoleon,—the 
greed of one, the criminal egotism 
of the other. In dealing with his 
own concerns, he was at the great- 
est pains to show that he—his own 
private self, and not the self of 
Darwin—was the first in conceiv- 
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ing and formulating the general 
theory of evolution, a matter which 
on his own principles was wholly 
void of significance; while he, who 
had denounced biography as food 
for “the village gossip,” devoted his 
later years to compiling two enor- 
mous volumes devoted entirely to 
a microscopic biography of himself 
—to the difficulties and discourage- 
ments he encountered and his own 
strength of will in overcoming them. 
Spencer’s life was, no doubt, one 
of singular intellectual heroism, 
and he cannot be blamed if he was 
modestly conscious of the fact; but 
the admiration which the world 
feels for him, and the claims made 
by him for himself, are intelligible 
only on the supposition that he pos- 
sessed a free-will of his own, which, 
while dismissing it in theory as a 
village gossip’s illusion, he, like 
everybody else, accepted in practice 
as a reality. Thus one of the few 
deterministic thinkers who have 
deliberately attempted to interpret 
concrete life by determinism is in 
his own person one of the most in- 
teresting witnesses to the impos- 
sibility of interpreting it intelligibly 
without a covert reintroduction of 
the plain man’s belief in freedom. 


—W. H. Matirockx, The Reconstruction of 
Religious Belief (New York, 1905), pp. 86, 87. 
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THE Pope AND INTERNATIONAL 
CRISES. 


An eminent High Churchman 
joined an eminent Rationalist in 
an attempt to embroil the Pope with 
the Italian Government over the 
Janina murders. Both Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Mr. Phillpotts assumed 
that it was the duty of the Papacy, 
which the nations have foolishly 
excluded from their councils, to in- 
tervene in an international dispute 
and pronounce judgment without 
trial—to commit, in fact, the same 
mistake, as they charge the Italian 
Government with making. The plea 
is familiar to us, for both sides in 
the Great War wanted the Pope to 
condemn the other, and both con- 
demned his neutrality as a betrayal 
of the moral law. If the nations, as 
they well might, had appointed His 
Holiness as their supreme arbiter, 
there might be grounds for the 
charge, but even then he could not 
decide any case on the sole testi- 
mony of Reuter. To issue a hypo- 
thetical judgment on every crisis 
would be as useless:as it is unneces- 
sary. It is the function of the Pope 
to uphold the moral law, but not to 
pronounce juridically on any case 
unless properly seized of the facts. 
His critics would be the first to cry 
out against his interference, if, for 
instance, he had spontaneously con- 
demned the “Black and Tan” cam- 
paign in Ireland. Lord Hugh Cecil 
need not doubt that the Holy See 
would be the strongest supporter 
of a properly-organized League of 
Nations. Pope Benedict supported 


the idea before President Wilson 
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gave it expression, and the present 
Holy Father has urged all Catholics 
to study with greater assiduity the 
principles of international law and 
peace, as expounded by St. Thomas. 
—The Month (London), October, 1923. 
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Srx FRENCH PROFESSORS AT 
CoLuMBIA. 


Ir is here that the work of six 
French professors first comes in. 
Everyone knows the part played by 
exchange professors: every year a 
number of the most distinguished 
among American teachers come to 
give French students a demonstra- 
tion of their teaching; and every 
year, likewise, French teachers go 
to the United States to show what 
our methods are. Excellent results 
have been obtained in this manner, 
and there is no one who does not 
hope that the custom now estab- 
lished will be maintained with con- 
tinued success. But this year an- 
other plan has been tried out. The 
exchange courses were given during 
the regular session of the univer- 
sity, from September to June, and 
consequently were not available for 
the students of the Summer School, 
who had only the months of July 
and August at their disposal. For 
the first time, it was desired that 
professors ditect from the Old 
World should form a contact with 
this public, so vast and, moreover, 
so full of merit; and for the first 
time, it was desired that the ef- 
ficient work of American profes- 
sors and of French professors es- 
tablished in America should be sup- 

















plemented by the codperation of 
professors from France; and for the 
first time, six of these were called 
at one time. They were: MM. 
Joseph Bédier, of the French Acad- 
emy, Professor at the Collége de 
France; Raoul Blanchard, Profes- 
sor at the University of Grenoble; 
Emile Bourgeois, Member of the In- 
stitute, Professor at the Sorbonne; 
Bernard Fay, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity, former lecturer at Harvard 
University; Paul Hazard, lecturer 
at the Sorbonne; Edward Le Roy, 
Member of the Institute, Professor 
at the Collége de France. 

To mobilize thus a small faculty 
—philosophy, history, and geog- 
raphy; medieval, modern, and con- 
temporary literature— more than 
good will was necessary. It required 
the official invitation of M. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of the 
University; and the efforts of M. 
John J. Coss, Director of the 
Summer ‘School; of M. John L. 
Gerig, who is head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages; and, 
also, of a’young French professor 
who is beloved of Americans be- 
cause he loves them—M. Bernard 
Fay. In France, it required the co- 
operation—always assured in such 
matters—of M. Coville, Director of 
Higher Education; together with 
the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs 


showed his interest in the enter-. 


prise. With the aid of the gods, 
and men, and tides, here we are at 
New York, at Columbia University; 
and at work. 


—Pavut Hazanp, in Revue des Deux Mondes 
(Paris), October 1, 1923. 
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MAKING FRIENDS. 


Tue Comité Catholique des Ami- 
tiés francaises 4 lV’étranger (Paris, 
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3, rue Garanciére) is now an author- 
ized association, in conformity with 
the prescriptions of the law of 1901, 
and all indications are that in the 
near future its public utility will be 
recognized. 

Its board of patrons includes the 
highest notables of France: the 
Cardinal Archbishops of Reims, 
Paris, and Rennes; fifteen other 
archbishops, bishops, or prelates; 
General Pau; members of the Insti- 
tute; five senators, eight deputies; 
twelve other statesmen, publicists, 
and men of affairs. The director of 
the Committee and of its adminis- 
trative council is Mgr. Baudrillart, 
of the French Academy, rector of 
the Catholic Institute of Paris. ... 

Founded in 1915, at the request 
of the French Government, the 
Committee kept unremittingly at 
work during the war, to offset the 
extensive propaganda of our en- 
emies, especially among Catholic 
nations, both neutral and allied. 
Very opportunely, it proved to for- 
eign Catholics that the Catholics of 
France “were with all France for 
the whole war,” and it gave testi- 
mony of the strong vitality, too 
much disputed abroad, of religion 
in our country. 

“During the four years, 1916, 
1917, 1918, and 1919 [says the sec- 
retary, Mgr. Beaupin, in his latest 
report], nearly four million books, 
pamphlets, and brochures have by 
our efforts been distributed 
throughout the world; about fifty 
missions have been sent to foreign 
countries; and little by little we 
have seen our activity cover the two 
Americas and most of the countries 
of Europe. ... 

“Nearly two hundred foreign re- 
views or newspapers [we read in 
the same report] receive every week 
or every month our communica- 
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tions on Catholic life, and on social 
and intellectual conditions in our 
country. Two thousand corre- 
spondents, in all parts of the world, 
receive our monthly, review (Les 
oe " \ . 

Amitiés catholiques francaises ), our 
pamphlets, our brochures, and 
others of our more important 
works. The number of publications 
thus sent out reaches as high as 
three or four hundred thousand 
copies every year.” 

The sending of missions to for- 
eign countries continues: that of 
Mgr. Baudrillart, last year, in three 
of the republics of South America, 
has received favorable mention in 
the press. Care is taken to extend 
a welcome to foreigners, students 
especially, passing through or so- 
journing in France. ... What in- 
fluential friends have thus been 


made, especially when, as we do 
not fail to do, we get these Catholic 
foreign students to enter into fav- 
orable relations with their French 
comrades, and to make themselves 
acquainted with our public and pri- 
vate life! 


—Revue Apologétique 
15, 1923. 


(Paris), September 
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A VILLAGE FEAST IN BOHEMIA. 


In 2 village in the Bohemian part 
of Czecho-Slovakia the feast of Our 
Lady’s Nativity was kept this year 
in a fashion which throws much 
light on the insidious propaganda 
which is seeking to undermine 
the faith of Bohemian Catholics. 
Choustnik and the neighbouring vil- 
lages are wholly Catholic, and, the 
feast of Our Lady being a holiday, 
the greater part of the inhabitants 
assembled for Mass either at seven 
o’clock or at nine. Meanwhile in 
the village square preparations had 
been made to celebrate jointly the 
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freedom of Bohemia and the glories 
of John Hus. Scaree had the last 
Mass ended, when the village band 
began to play incoherent music on 
instruments which were far from 
being in tune. Then a procession 
was formed. First came a dozen 
farmers on horseback, then wagons 
full of men and girls—all in na- 
tional costume. Then followed two 
more wagons, bearing tableaux. 
The first represented the harvest 
and its reapers. The second was 
more tragic. On it a gallows had 
been erected, under which stood a 
young man with a rope round his 
neck. At his side was a soldier, and 
behind him a priest carrying a pla- 
card which announced that the man 
was being executed for no other 
crime than that of disobedience to 
the local magnate. Opposite him 
sat his wife and children, one a 
little baby. 

The procession wended its way 
several times round the village 
square, then came to a halt be- 
neath a platform, where the crowd 
assembled to listen to a young or- 
ator who had arrived by motor car. 
“Comrades,” he said, “we have met 
here to celebrate our recently ac- 
quired freedom. Our ancestors 
were free men, but the Emperors 
took our liberties away. Now we 
have regained them, but only in 
part. We are not yet free from the 
black-robes. This freedom also we 
must acquire, following faithfully 
in the footsteps of our national 
hero, Hus. t till we have ridded 
ourselves of all that pertained to 
the Hapsburgs shall we be in truth 
free. And this freedom we shall 
gain, only when, as a nation, we 
have our own national Church.” At 
this point rain came down so heav- 
ily that the speaker must needs de- 
sist, and the procession broke up, 

















































not to reassemble again, as had 
originally been planned. 

Such celebrations are common in 
Bohemia, and are one and all the 
outcome of that curious blending 
of hostility toward the Hapsburgs 
and hostility towards Rome which 
is doing so much harm to Cathol- 
icism in the country. Hus is the 
idol of Bohemia, not so much be- 
cause of his heresy, as in spite of it. 
He stands for Czech liberty as op- 
posed to Austrian domination, and 
for the freedom of the peasant as 
opposed to the tyranny of the land- 
lord. In all probability the faith 
of the people will stand the strain, 
for they have been Catholic in tra- 
dition for centuries, and are still 
Catholic at heart. Yet it is a strain. 
There is, however, good reason to 
hope that their truly Catholic in- 
stincts and the labours of their 
many devoted pastors will in the 
end prevail. 


—Lestm J, Watxer, S.J., in The Tablet 
(London), September 22, 1923 
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WoLveEs IN SHEEPS’ CLOTHING. 


Sue [The Established Protestant 
Church of Ireland) was always a 
peculiar old body. The Reverend 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s, Dublin, made a long and 
strong effort to have himself ap- 
pointed a bishop. The poor quality 
of the bishops sent by England to 
shepherd her Irish sheep shocked 
the Dean, and after mature judg- 
ment he knew how such men 
reached Ireland. The good, humbie. 
men, adorned with all the Paul- 
ine notes of bishoping, left Lon- 
don with their writs of appoint- 
ment to guard and guide their scat- 
tered flocks in fateful Erin; cross- 
ing Hampstead Heath they were 
ambushed and waylaid by highway- 
men, robbed, murdered, and their 
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writs of appointment brought to 
Ireland by those wicked highway- 
men, who, pretending that they 
were the persons named in the doc- 
uments, got reception and posses- 
sion of Irish sees and, though 
wolves in shepherd’s clothing, suit- 
ably and wolfishly ruled the Prot- 
estant sheep and lambs of Ireland. 
The Dean may have spoken truly, 
for they were a surly and mixed lot, 
sent to convert the Celt, the quick- 
witted Celt. And they were hand- 
picked men. 

Thyrhit, Bishop of Raphoe, could 
not bear the loneliness of Donegal, 
so he returned to London’s gaiety 
and, practising as a highwayman 
on the Heath, received a bullet 
which relieved him of further mitral 
functions on earth. Wordsworth, 
of Enniskillen, stood three trials in 
public court for murder. A Bishop 
of Waterford was hanged for mur- 
der; a Bishop of Clogher, “Vice- 
President of the Society for Dis- 
countenancing Vice,” fled before his 
trial on a charge of Sodomy. These 
are only a few of the heroes sent to 
convert Ireland. The imported 
bishops won no golden opinions but 
they annexed gold. Their money- 
gathering was told by dozens of 
pens. It was of world-wide no- 
toriety, and I give one extract, 
quoted by Rev. James Maher: The 
Court Journal of March, 1865, gives 
interesting notice 
under the heading of the Church of 
Ireland: “The Most Rev. Dr. Fow- 
ler, Archbishop of Dublin, died 
worth £150,000; Beresford, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, £250,000; Agar, 
Bishop of Cashel, £400,000; Stuart, 
Archbishop of Armagh, £300,000; 
Knox, Bishop of Derry, £100,000; 
Hawkins, Bishop of Raphoe, £250,- 
000; Porter, Bishop of Clogher, 
£250,000; Bernard, Bishop of Lim- 
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erick, £60,000; Cleavor, Bishop of 
Ferns, £50,000.” These figures 
could be repeated for every diocese; 
for chief shepherds were sent by 
England to guard her sheep in 
Clonfert, Kilfenora, Kilmacduagh, 
Clare, Kerry, Mayo. The labour 
was light, but the rewards were 
many and gratifying. For it must 
have pleased those shepherds to 
have no pens, no sheepfolds, few 
under-shepherds, and few sheep, 
and yet to wallow in wealth, drawn 
from the sweat and tears of fam- 
ished men and women, who were 
dying with cold and hunger and 
nakedness, and yet forced to pay 
tithe to a religion they hated and 
for work unattempted because it 
was impossible, the turning of the 
Celt to Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
Knoxism. 


—Rev. E. J. Quiatey, in The Irish Eccle- 
siastical Review (Dublin), October, 1923. 
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InDIA’s ASPIRATIONS. 


Ir is no longer possible to de- 
scribe the East as unchanging. 
India has changed, and is changing 


from day to day. What the results 
of this change may be no one can 
definitely foretell, but I think the 
fact of the change which has over- 
taken India must be recognized be- 
fore any attempt can be made to 
understand her as she is to-day. 
An intelligentsia has come into 
existence, which has derived its in- 
spiration from English history and 
politics. It has watchfully followed 
the trend of European movements. 
New ambitions and aspirations 
have been steadily growing in its 
bosom. Until a few years ago it 
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carried on its own propaganda 
from its own platforms, or through 
its own Press. Its appeal to the 
masses was not direet, nor strong, 
nor intimate. Hence, until recently 
it was possible to ignore that in- 
telligentsia as a microscopic minor- 
ity, with no right to voice the feel- 
ings and sentiments of the larger 
India. There never was much con- 
tact, friendly or otherwise, between 
Englishmen of this generation and 
the intelligentsia—and if anything 
there is less to-day. But the out- 
standing fact of the situation is that 
that intelligentsia—however small 
in size—has now got into direct 
and personal touch with the masses, 
and has acquired a decided ascend- 
ancy over their minds and their 
sentiments. It thinks for them, it 
preaches to them, and it inspires 
their higher activities. In one word, 
what was the nationalism of the 
few five years ago is, to the sur- 
prise of the uninitiated, rapidly be- 
coming the creed of the many. 

The fact is, India is to-day be- 
coming intensely National in her 
outlook, and that Nationalism is 
spreading far and wide through her 
castes and creeds. The new con- 
sciousness which has sprung up 
there pervades not only the political 
life but the social and intellectual 
life also. Whether one likes it or 
not, the fact is that in social mat- 
ters there is a reaction against 
Western influence, a distinct tend- 
ency towards re-Indianizing our 
whole method of life, our domestic 
arrangements, and even our educa- 
tional system. 


—Sm Tes Banapur Sapav, in The Contem- 
porary Review (London), November, 1923. 














MERICA, as a Melting Pot, is a 
failure. At least there are 
those who think so. And they are 
becoming more and more alarmed. 
Indeed, some of them are so badly 
frightened at the prospect of the 
failure of the Great American Ex- 
periment, that they are panicky. 
There can be no other explanation 
for the amazing articlé in The 
World’s Work for November, on 
“The Immigration Peril.” I say 
“amazing,” not because I am sur- 
prised to find that particular maga- 
zine arguing for greater restriction 
of immigration, but because the 
writer of the article is permitted by 
the editor to suggest and even, in 
effect, to threaten violence and law- 
lessness to save America. Surely 
the editor and the 
author must , think 
the case desperate. 

y They can have but 
little faith in the intrinsic power of 
American civilization, if they think 
it must be protected by fair means 
or foul. True, the editor, on one of 
the back pages of the magazine, 
quotes himself as writing to certain 
critics of some recent articles on 
the Ku-Klux Klan, “The magazine 
believes that no good can come of 
extra-legal measures to enforce 
law.” Perhaps the editor has 


Panicky 
Americans. 
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by italics, “The Old Stock in Amer- 
ica wishes to hold its own normally 
and by due process of law, if it can, 
but hold its own it will; and it will 
do so violently and extra-legally if 
it must.” 

I say, “perhaps” the editor dis- 
agrees with his writer. But in the 
editorial paragraphs which have the 
place of honor in The World’s 
Work, he resumes and reénforces 
Mr. Speranza’s arguments; and in 
a biographical sketch he _ says, 
strangely, that Mr. Speranza “has 
a truly philosophic programme of 
remedies for the evils engendered 
by our great undigested masses of 
aliens.” The “philosophic rem- 
edies” do not appear in the first 
article. They may come later. But 
it is surely odd that a man who has 
some “philosophic remedies” to 
propose should commence with a 
threat of violence. 


OW, this is not the place for a 
prolonged discussion of the 
huge problem of immigration. THe 
CaTHOLIC Wor Lp will soon provide 
its readers with an article or a 
series of articles on that subject. 
For the present, I wish merely to 
set forth briefly a few considera- 
tions that Mr. Speranza seems to 
have forgotten. 


changed his mind. Perhaps he be-—~ But first, of course, we must 


lieves one thing when dealing with 
the Klan, and another thing when 
dealing with the immigration prob- 
lem. Or perhaps he does really 
disagree with Mr. Gino Speranza, 
the author of the article on immi- 
gration. However, he allows Mr. 
Speranza to say, and to emphasize 


have, in a few sentences, his point 
of view. He explains: “The basis of 
the democracy which George Wash- 
ington fathered was distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon—distinctly Christian 
and specifically Protestant.” And 
“it is distinctly this Anglo-Saxon 
and Protestant character which 
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makes government of and by the 
people applicable not only to the 

American state but 
America“An- to the American 


glo-Saxon, home, to the Amer- 
Christian, ican Church, and to 
Protestant.” | American industrial 


life.” The meaning 
of that last sentence is not too 
clearly expressed, but it seems to 
say that the American home and 
Church, as well as American in- 
dustry, must remain Anglo-Saxon 
in type and character. 

But great hosts of “aliens” are 
coming in, “peoples whose views, 
beliefs and antecedents differ from 
those of the historic American 
stock.” And “they are a political 
and cultural disturbing factor akin 
to those racial minorities which 
have threatened, and to-day still 
threaten, the life and peace of some 
of the states of Europe. They are 
an extraneous and disintegrating 
influence.” They have come in such 
numbers as to be, in effect, a “race 
invasion.” They are “difficult of 
absorption because of their increas- 
ing bulk.” And hence comes the 
threat, “The historic American ma- 
jority, forced into an awareness 
that the very fundamentals of its 
life and culture are threatened, be- 
gins to react. It wishes to hold its 
own normally and by due process 
of law, if it can. But hold its own 
it will; and it will do so violently 
and ezxtra-legally if it must. The 
American majority is stiffening its 
will to meet the challenge of the 
other races and other cultures for 
supremacy. Its mood is still con- 
ciliatory, but it is tending to become 
grim. It will, if other means of 
defense fail, become violent.” 


OW for the perfectly obvious 
truths that Mr. Speranza seems 
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to ignore. First: If the Anglo- 
Saxon race, with a start of two or 
three hundred years over all other 
races in America, cannot hold its 
own except by violence, it is 
doomed. It cannot be saved by 
violence. If its case is as desperate 
as Mr. Speranza imagines, it must 
be inherently weak. If it is weak, 
it will go to the wall. Artificial 
regulations and extra-legal methods 
will not save a civilization that 
cannot save itself. 

Second: There could have been 
only one way to assure the con- 
tinued supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in America. Immigra- 
tion might have been 
forbidden from the Obvious but 
beginning. In that Neglected 
case, the Middle Facts. 

West and the Far 

West would be very sparsely settled 
and very poorly developed even 
to this day. The country east of 
the Alleghanies could comfortably 
hold all the actual descendants 
of the original Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
icans. 

Third: The Anglo-Saxon race in 
America is being punished for its 
own vices. Putting this very plainly, 
it means that the descendants of the 
early settlers did not keep the first 
law of~God and of nature. For 
proofs, consider these figures. In 
1790, eighty-three per cent. of the 
American people (that is 2;345,844 
out of a total of 2,810,248) was of 
English origin. If those two mil- 
lions and more had increased nat- 
urally, they would be more than 
a hundred millions to-day. Why 
did they not increase 
normally? They Who’s to 
had room enough, a Blame? 
whole continent in 
which to expand. They had re- 
sources enough, the richest lands 
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in the world, untouched, undevel- 
oped. Why did not the “Anglo- 
Saxons” develop naturally? If they 
had done so, they would not now 
be whining and threatening, and 
desperately devising methods of 
violence. The immigrants are only 
a handful compared with what the 
Anglo-Saxons might have been. It 
takes but a little leaven to leaven a 
big lump. Mr. Speranza says that 
even now the Anglo-Saxon element 
is a majority. Cannot the majority 
leaven the minority? If not, why 
not? Has the leaven lost its life? 
And why should a majority find 
it necessary to threaten a minor- 
ity? 

Any one who can answer that 
question will have the secret of the 
Ku-Klux Klan. That secret is fear, 
and _ self-distrust. Self-confident 
majorities do not bulldoze minor- 
ities. Only the nervous, the fidgety, 
the fearful, threaten those who are 
smaller than themselves. Why are 
ye fearful, ye of the Anglo-Saxon 
majority? 


E Anglo-Saxons settled on the 
Atlantic Coast, the Spaniards 
settled on the Pacific Coast. The 
Spaniards yielded, either because 
they had no ambition to remain, or 
because they lacked the racial stam- 
ina to hold their own. The Anglo- 
Saxons are yielding, surely not be- 
cause they lack ambition, but be- 
cause they lack racial stamina. Mr. 
Speranza may protest agains 
Anglo-Saxon extinc- 

Nature’s tion, but unless na- 
Revenge. ture be obeyed, na- 
ture will overrule 

him. If a race tries to play tricks 
on nature, nature will eliminate 
that race. The Puritans were in 
New England two hundred years 
before the Irish, and two hundred 
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and fifty years before the French 
Canadians. The Puritans are being 
crowded out. But if the Puritans 
had not flouted the Biblical injunc- 
tion, “Increase and multiply,” the 
Irish and the French could not 
have crowded in. The Yankees, to 
use a sporting phrase, “had the 
jump” on the “aliens.” They lost 
their advantage, and now they fear 
they are losing the game. So they 
threaten “violence and extra-legal 
methods”—that is, foul tactics. Is 
this sportsmanship? Is this Amer- 
icanism? 

Suppose the Irish and the French 
Canadians had not come into New 
England. What would New Eng- 
land be now? Just one large area 
of abandoned farms, like parts of 
New Hampshire and Vermgnt? The 
Latins and the Celts came in to take 
the place of the Anglo-Saxons who 
were not permitted to be born. Must 
the type of civilization of New Eng- 
land remain none the less “Anglo- 
Saxon”? If so, why? And how? 
If the Anglo-Saxons would not pop- 
ulate the country, is it fair to 
demand that non-Anglo-Saxons 
must not? Must America remain 
empty because the Anglo-Saxons 
will not fill it? Or if the Anglo- 
Saxons yield, and the non-Anglo- 
Saxons succeed them, must the type 
of American civilization still re- 
main exclusively Anglo-Saxon? I 
say, is it fair? But I might say, is 
it natural? Is it possible? 


RTHERMORE, what was the 

“original and only genuine” 
idea of America as a refuge? Was 
it to be an asylum only for Anglo- 
Saxon or “Nordic” refugees? What 
about all the old-fashioned Fourth 
of July orations that so grandil- 
oquently described America as a 
home for the persecuted of “all 
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Europe”? What of the spirit of 
William Lloyd Garrison’s famous 
and magnificent declaration, so 
often quoted in these paragraphs, 
“My country is the world; my coun- 
trymen are all mankind’? What 
about the welcome accorded to Kos- 
suth, the Hungarian, and the sym- 
pathy extended to the Italian pa- 
triots, Garibaldi and Mazzini? What 
about Daniel Webster’s speech in 
behalf of the Greeks? 

The World’s Work promises at 
least another article by Mr. Spe- 
ranza. I hope he will get around to 
answering some of these questions. 
But if so, I hope he will not reply 
that the Anglo-Saxons were pre- 
pared to absorb only a limited num- 
ber of non-Nordic aliens, and that 
the number of such immigrants be- 
came too large. It would not have 
been too large if the Anglo-Saxons 


had normally increased. Further- 
more, there was plenty of time for 
the process of assimilation and ab- 


sorption. The Irish and the Ger- 
man immigration was spread over 
a hundred years. The Anglo-Saxon 
leaven should have leavened that 
lump in that time. 

The Mediterranean and the South- 
eastern Europeans present a rather 
more difficult problem. They have 
come in larger numbers in a shorter 

time. The Russian 
Digesting the and Polish Jews are 
Immigrants. particularly hard to 

absorb. Even so, if 
the Anglo-Saxon element in Amer- 
ican civilization was not big enough 
or strong enough to absorb these 
elements—as they came—if it is 
not strong enough now, with greatly 
restricted immigration, to absorb 
them, the fault is with the Anglo- 
Saxon element. Even Ireland ab- 
sorbed and assimilated a relatively 
large number of Danes and Span- 
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iards and French and English, 
who became thoroughly Irish. 
If little Ireland could digest so 
much, why cannot enormous Amer- 
ica gulp down a few big gobs of 
aliens? 

Here, as in many other instances, 
many newer Americans are more 
confident than are those who boast 
of being the “old original” Amer- 
icans. We still believe in the vital- 
ity of the American organism. 
America will absorb the aliens and 
Americanize them. But she will not 
Anglo-Saxonize them. 


ERE, by the way, is the real 

cause of the alarm of Mr. 
Speranza and The World’s Work. 
They are unwilling to contemplate 
the possibility of the American of 
the future being anything but 
Anglo-Saxon. The editor of The 
World’s Work says so: “There can 
no more be a composite American 
of the future combining in his own 
person the various types that make 
up the present population than 
there can be a new language, the 
composite of the great variety of 
tongues now spoken in this coun- 
try.” The comparison is unfortu- 
nate for two reasons. 
First, some of our 
best Americans were 
a composite of va- 
rious types—Theo- 2 
dore Roosevelt. had at least three, if 
not more, racial elements in his 
make-up. And secondly, the lan- 
guage we speak in America, though 
it is called English, is the greatest 
composite that ever was put to- 
gether. It has “Nordic” and Ger- 
manic, and Latin, and Oriental, and 
a dozen other elements, wonder- 
fully fused. And it is a live lan- 
guage. It is still growing, still ab- 
sorbing. If the nation cannot do 


The Future 
American a 
Composite? 
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what the language is doing, the na- 
tion must die, as the language 
would die if it could no longer as- 
similate alien elements. 


T all events, just now we need 

no talk of “violence” and 
“extra-legal” methods. We have 
enough of that—too much. The 
editor of such a presumably con- 
servative and reputable magazine 
as The World’s Work is playing 
with edged _ tools 

Dangerous when he _ permits 
Talk. even an apparent 
apology for the Ku- 

Klux Klan, and an apparent threat 
to extend the use of their methods. 
Good Americans trust to constitu- 
tional methods. There is still the 
voting-booth and the ~ ballot-box. 
The best way to mold American 
opinion is to vote. The “Nordic” 
Americans are still, according to the 
editor, fifty-five per cent. of the pop- 
ulation. That is sufficient. Let 
them vote. Further, let them take 
office. If the “Nordic” Americans 
are not sufficiently interested in 
their country to vote for it, or to 
hold office in it, they certainly have 
no right to attempt to determine of 
what type it shall be in perpetuum. 
There is much loose talk about the 
“Irish” and the “Catholics” in pol- 
itics. Even Mr. Speranza says, 
“The Old Stock Americans... are 
coming to believe that the Cath- 
olics aim to dominate political life.” 
Now, to put it plainly, the Irish and 


the Catholics are (in some places)~ 


in politics because the Anglo-Saxon 
Americans stayed out. In spite of 
all statements to the contrary, busi- 
ness pays better than politics. And 
the Anglo-Saxon Americans remain 
out of politics (when they do so) 
because business pays better. If 
they love business, that is, if they 





love money, more than they love 
their country, they deserve to lose 
control of their country. 


S a kind of corollary to this 
discussion comes the news 
that when the Leviathan steamed 
into New York harbor recently with 
four thousand immigrants in excess 
of the quota, Secretary of Labor 
Davis issued a special order for 
their admission “on parole.” Two 
thousand of the immigrants were 
British and two thousand were 
from Eastern Europe. After some 
days of delay, all but three hundred 
of the British immigrants were ad- 
mitted, and the admission of the 
remaining three hundred was as- 
sured. But, says the New York 
Evening Post (surely not an Anglo- 
phobe newspaper), “as far as one 
can make out of the murk of con- 
tradictory reports, the order of 
grace for the two thousand non- 
British immigrants has been can- 
celled, and they now face deporta- 
tion.” 

It would almost seem that when 
Secretary Davis issued his final 
orders, he must have just risen 
from reading a sentence from The 
World’s Work: “Good immigra- 
tion laws are those that admit the 
largest number of Northwestern 
Europeans. Bad immigration laws 
are those that permit an indis- 
criminate influx from Eastern and 


‘Mediterranean Europe. That is the 


beginning and the end of wisdom 
in this great question.” Even so, 
would it not be well to wait until 
that sentiment is framed into a law 
and passed by the National Legis- 
lature? ‘It would seem to be in 
accord with American principles 
that the will of the people in this 
matter should be consulted. At any 
rate, says the Evening Post, “If 
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Congress in its wisdom wishes to 
decree that the law shall be applied 
gently to Anglo-Saxons and other 
Nordics, and harshly to all other 
races, let the decision be stated in 
law. If we discriminate, let us 
discriminate openly.” Meanwhile, 
“Until a complete explanation is 
forthcoming, the episode is bound 
to leave a bad taste in the mouth.” 


INALLY, it may be well to direct 
the attention of Mr. Speranza 

to something in his article that is 
unworthy of any educated man, and 
to direct the editor’s attention to 
what is unworthy of any reputable 
magazine. I refer to insidiously 
dishonest reasoning. Mr. Speranza 
says, “The Old Stock Americans... 
are coming to believe wild stories, 
doubtless untrue in themselves, but 


true enough in the larger facts they 


They are coming 
to believe that the 
Jews dominate the 
economic life of the 
country. They are 
coming to believe that the Cath- 
olics aim to dominate its political 
life. They are coming to believe 
that alien immigration is at the root 
of an attack upon all religion, on 
the one hand, and upon Protestant 
freedom of conscience on the other. 
An absurd tale that a great build- 
ing now in process of erection in 
Washington is a preparation for 
the transfer of the residence of the 
Pope from the Vatican to our Na- 
tional Capital, is very widely be- 
lieved. In detail, these beliefs are 
wrong. Many of them are mistaken 
even if they are accepted only as 
symbols of larger truths. But 
something is wrong. And the Amer- 
ican people know something is 
wrong. And broadly speaking, 
they are right in laying their ap- 


represent. ... 


Wild 
Stories. 
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prehensions at the door of the 
alien.” 

Now this, I say, is not only dis- 
honesty; it is a particularly cow- 
ardly kind of dishonesty. Mr. Spe- 
ranza knows that these statements 
are, one and all, only superstitious 
lies. The building in Washington 
is not for the Pope. The Catholics 
do not aim to dominate the political 
life of the country. The aliens are 
not attacking religion. It is not 
true that the Jews dominate the 
economic life of the country. On 
Mr. Speranza’s own authority, these 
are “wild stories.” Then why does 
he repeat them? He is ashamed 
to tell them simply. He protects 
himself by insinuating deprecatory 
statements. He can say, if chal- 
lenged, “I declared the stories to be 
wild and untrue.” But meanwhile 
he gets the stories over. He uses 
the nefarious method of the gossip 
who introduces her scandalous 
stories with “They say,” and con- 
cludes them hypocritically, “Of 
course, I don’t believe a word of it, 
but—.” The scandal is told, and 
the scandal-monger is safe. The 
method is worse than contemptible. 
It is satanic. When used by a 
woman with a serpent’s tongue, it 
is wicked. When used or permitted 
by the editor of a magazine of high 
standards, it is unpardonable. 


oo 
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N the November number of The 
Atlantic Monthly there is a very 
curious — of the ridiculous 
stories that are so skillfully insin- 
uated into the minds of the readers 
of The World’s Work. Mr. Lowell 
Mellett, writing an article on “Klan 
and Church,” in The Atlantic, says, 
“Men actually join the Klan because 
they believe that a magnificent 
home (a million dollar palace, is 
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the term usually used) is being 
built in Washington, D. C., to house 
the Pope, and that the Vatican is 
soon to be moved to the American 
Capital!” The same 
Nefarious writer tells of one 
Catholic of his boyhood 
Plots. chums of long ago, 
who, on the day 
after a parade of a society of Cath- 
olic boys in a town of Indiana, 
“rounded us up and, glancing over 
his shoulder every now and then 
to make sure no Roman spies were 
lurking about, gave us a whispered 
harangue to this effect:— 

“Didja see them Cath’lic kids 
p’radin’ yestiddy? Lissen! ‘Ja 
know what they’re doin’? Lissen! 
Ever’ one of them is bein’ trained 
to be soldiers when they grows up. 
That’s what them Cath’lics is doin’. 
Soon’s they git ’em all trained and 


they’re growed up, they’re goin’ to 
seize the whole country and take 
charge of it an’ ever’thing!’ 


“‘Howja know?’ one of his 
aghast hearers inquired. 

“*T know,’ returned Pood, \ mys- 
teriously. “There’s certain people 
watchin’ ever’thing they do, and 
when the time comes—’ 

“He broke off with a far-away, 
portentous look. 

“ ‘How kin they do it?’ some one 
asked. 

“*How kin they do it? Don’t ja 
know that ever’time a boy baby is 
born in a Cath’lic family they take 
and bury a gun under the church 
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that every time a Catholic boy baby 
is born, a rifle is buried beneath the 
Church against the day when the 
Church proposes to turn these 
United States over to the Pope!” 

Mr. Mellett speaks also of “all 
sorts of weird tales about the 
Church, mouth-to-mouth stories of 
pagan immoralities 
involving all ranks 
in the Church or- 
ganization.” And he 
proposes, though he 
admits that his suggestion may 
raise a smile, that “Catholic 
Churches could be forced open, if 
necessary—which it would not be, 
of course—to prove or disprove the 
tales of buried rifles and ammuni- 
tion.” 

Any man who makes such a sug- 
gestion does not know the mind of 
the fanatic. To the fanatic, an un- 
successful search for rifles in a 
Catholic Church would only prove 
that the rifles are elsewhere. Fa- 
naticism is like insanity. You can 
prove nothing to a fanatic, or to a 
lunatic. 

Years ago, at the time of the A. 
P. A. madness, the notorious bigot, 
Reverend Justin Fulton, then pas- 
tor of a Protestant church in Som- 
erville, Mass., had been making 
nasty statements about nuns and 
convents, and had declared specif- 
ically that there was a secret pas- 
sage from the house of the priest, 
his neighbor, to the convent of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor. Imagine! 


The Mind 
of the 
Fanatic. 


for him to use when he grows up? The Little Sisters of the Poor! The 


And they bury enough am’nition fer 
him to kill fifty people with!’ ” 
This was thirty years ago. Again 
this summer, continues the writer, 
“I was back home in Indiana, 
among the folks I used to know. 
And two of them have told me—in 
this enlightened summer of 1923— 


simplest and truest saints in all the 
world! 

The priest, mindful of St. Paul's 
kindly admonition to “suffer fools 
gladly,” invited the minister to in- 
spect the convent and the home. 
The invitation was accepted; the 
bigot apparently was converted. 
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There was no secret passage. There 
were only a hard-working priest 
and devoted Sisters, sacrificing their 
lives to the ungrateful task of car- 
ing for the old and the feeble. The 
minister expressed| not only satis- 
faction but admiration for the Sis- 
ters, and openly marveled at their 
self-sacrifice. Then he went back 
to his pulpit and redoubled the ve- 
hemence of his harangues against 
priests and nuns. 


OW, there is, indeed, a Prot- 
estantism that is based upon 
theological principles. But Prot- 


estantism of the A. P. A. and K. K. 
K. type is based upon legends, 
fables, preposterous yarns; upon al- 
most incredible gullibility and su- 
perstition. 

As Cardinal Newman says, “I do 
not deny that there are great names 


on the side of Protestantism, which 
require to be considered by them- 
selves ;—minds, which certainly are 
superior to the influences of party, 
the prejudices of education, the sug- 
gestions of self-interest, of seduc- 
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tions of place and position, and the 
tyranny of public opinion. And 
again there are Protestant argu- 
ments, clear and 
broad, which  re- 
main, whether Prot- 
estantism is re- 
ceived, or whether it 
is not. I allow all 
this: but now I am considering, not 
the Protestantism of the few, but 
of the many; those great men, and 
those philosophical arguments, 
whatever be their weight, have no 
influence with the many. I say this 
Tradition does not flow from the 
mouth of the half-dozen wise, or 
philosophic, or learned men who 
can be summoned in its support, 
but is a tradition of nursery stories, 
school stories, public-house stories, 
club-house stories, drawing-room 
stories, platform stories, pulpit 
stories.” That passage was written 
in 1851. It makes a lover of truth 
and of justice almost despondent 
to realize that it remains an accu- 
rate description of popular Protes- 
tantism in 1923. 


“Fable the 
Basis of the 
Protestant 
View.” 
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FRANCE AND THE CHURCH. 


ALREADY the Radicals and Social- 
ists in France have begun an ac- 
tive campaign of propaganda to in- 
fluence the elections to be held in 
May, 1924. Their aim is to over- 
throw the “National Bloc” in the 
Chamber of Deputies, which has 
permitted the Government to renew 
diplomatic relations with the Vat- 
ican. Attacking this campaign, and 
defending the Government’s atti- 
tude toward the Church, President 
Millerand, in a speech delivered re- 
cently at Evreux, declared that 
“The renewal of relations between 
the Republic and the Holy See, de- 
manded by the exact view of our 
interests abroad as well as by the 
example of peoples who are least 
suspected of sympathy for the pa- 
pacy, would have met, six years ago, 
the opposition of a narrow and 
false conception of the réle of the 
Republican and secular State.” 

M. Millerand further declared: 
“By the separation of Church and 
State, the Republic gave a natural 
conclusion to the invariable doc- 
trine of the French Government 
that no intrusion of any spiritual 
power can be tolerated in the 
domain of civil power. The Re- 
public is all the more at ease for 
maintaining toward all religions 
the attitude of deference which is 
due them. No _ considerations. 
therefore, could restrain it from re- 
newing diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican, happy if, while serving 
the interests of its foreign policy, 
it might contribute, by the same 
gesture, to interior pacification.” 

Regarding freedom of education, 
M. Millerand said: “If public au- 
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thority requires strict control of 
all educational establishments, es- 
pecially when they shelter children, 
it feels too keenly the need and 
benefit of private initiative not to 
accept its aid with_gratitude.” 

And concerning religious Congre- 
gations, he asked: “Is not a cen- 
tury and a half of apprenticeship 
of political liberty, traversed, it is 
true, by numerous storms, suffi- 
cient to convince us that the free 
expression of all religious beliefs, 
under the reign of the law, is the 
very formula of progress in order?” 
“This country,” he went on, “has 
need, for its restoration, that all its 
sons should work, whole-heartedly, 
in the organization and form which 
suits them best.” 

This speech of President Mil- 
lerand has been the subject of 
much comment throughout France. 
The Radicals and Socialists are pro- 
testing that the President violated 
the Constitution by appealing to 
public opinion before an electoral 
consultation. But the organs of all 
the other parties, especially the 
Catholic papers, are congratulating 
the President on his patriotic act. 
A characteristic comment is that of 
La Croix, which says: “The speech 
of M. Millerand is a pronouncement 
of great elevation and very great 
dignity. Assuredly, it is not the 
ideal Catholic program. But con- 
scious of the general situation as a 
whole, the Catholics will rally to it 
and will hope that the elections will 
fulfill it.” 


_ 
> 


THE “Sistine CHorr.” 
CONCERNING that really excellent 
group of Roman singers now on 
tour in this country and advertised 
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as the “Sistine Choir,” the London 
Tablet (October 20, 1923) published 
the following note from its corre- 
spondent in Rome: 

“Once again a correction is pub- 
lished here about the ‘Sistine Choir.’ 
The Holy Father has not authorized 
the Sistine choir to go abroad. The 
singers who are going to America 
are chosen from the best voices 
among Roman choirs, and among 
them there may certainly be a 
number of singers brought in from 
time to time to supplement the reg- 
ular official Sistine choir for the 
music of big Papal ceremonies. The 
Sistine choir itself does not leave 
Rome without Papal permission, 
which has not been given.” 


in 
—_ 





NATIONAL CATHOLIC RuRAL LIFE 
CONFERENCE. 

Ir will be interesting to those 
who read the article in this issue 
on “The Agricultural Profession” to 
know that the first meeting of The 
National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference was held at St. Louis, No- 
vember 8-10. The meeting was un- 
der the patronage of Archbishop 
Glennon, and was attended by dele- 
gates from twenty dioceses, priests 
from country parishes. A perma- 
nent organization was formed to 
promote the spiritual, social, and 
economic welfare of our rural pop- 
ulation. An executive committee 
was elected, consisting of rural pas- 
tors from seven States, representing 
the various sections of the nation. 
Bishop Muldoon of Rockford, IIli- 
nois, was chosen Honorary Pres- 
ident. The call for the conference 
was issued by Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, the author of the article on 
“The Agricultural Profession.” 
Father O’Hara is director of the 
Rural Life Bureau in the Social 
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Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 


ia 
—_— 


MISREPRESENTATIONS EXPOSED. 


Dr. H. W. Evans, Imperial Wiz- 
ard of the Ku-Klux Klan, in a re- 
cent speech at Dallas, Texas, made 
an attack on Jews, Negroes, and 
Catholics. Of Catholics he said: 

“No nation can long endure that 
permits a higher temporal allegiance 
than its own Government. The hi- 
erarchies of Roman and Greek 
Catholicism violate that principle. 
. .. Do you realize, my friends, that . 
the illiteracy of Europe is practi- 
cally confined to Catholic countries? 
. . . Is it unfair to suggest that 
Catholicism, if not actually desiring 
that condition, thrives upon igno- 
rance?” 

Right Rev. John P. Carroll, 
Bishop of Helena, issued a reply to 
Dr. Evans, in which he says: 

“Dr. Evans should know that 
Catholics everywhere recognize no 
temporal authority except that of 
the civil government under which 
they are living; that the Divine 
Founder of the Church taught them 
the distinction between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual powers, and 
their obligation to each, when He 
said: ‘Render to Cesar the things 
that are Czxsar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s’; that the 
Church (the Pope, the bishops, and 
the priests) have always taught 
that the civil authority is from God 
and must be oheyed under the pain 
of sin and even of eternal damna- 
tion. The Doctor may not know that 
Pope Leo XIIL., in his letter on “The 
Christian Constitution of States,’ 
written to the Catholics of the 
whole world, declared that the State 
in its own sphere is independent of 
the Church. These are his words: 
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‘The Almighty has appointed the 
charge of the human race between 
two powers, the ecclesiastical and 
the civil, the one being set over 
divine, the other over human 
things. Each in its kind is su- 
preme.’ And in his encyclical 
‘Satis cognitum’ (1896) the same 
Pontiff said: “Those who pretend 
that the Church has any wish to 
interfere in civil matters or to in- 
fringe on the rights of the State, do 
not know the Church, or they 
wickedly calumniate it.’ 

“To which class does the Doctor 
belong? At least he cannot plead 
ignorance of the fact that the Cath- 
olic Hierarchy of the United States, 
speaking in the name of twenty- 
three million Catholics, was the 
first religious body to pledge whole- 
hearted and unreserved support to 
the President of the United States 
on the entry of America into the 
World War. Neither can he be ig- 
norant of the fact, now well estab- 
lished, that during the war \Cath- 
olics entered the service of our 
country in/ numbers beyond their 
proportion of population. The Doc- 
tor offers no proof of his statement 
that the Catholic Hierarchy subor- 
dinates the President to the Pope in 
their temporal allegiance. Is he a 
‘wicked calumniator’ or merely a 
‘Know-nothing’? I leave the fair- 
minded people of America to 
judge.” 

Dr. Evans displays no less inac- 
curacy in his statements on Cath- 
olic countries and illiteracy. 
Bishop Carroll points out: 

“Dr. Evans is unfortunate in the 
selection of his Catholic countries. 
Four of the seven countries he re- 
fers to as having a very high per- 
centage of illiteracy are not Cath- 
olic countries at all, but, on the con- 
trary, all of them are overwhelm- 
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ingly non-Catholic. Spain and 
Portugal have been for many years 
ruled by _ anticlericals, bitter 
enemies of the Catholic Church. 
Since the war, however, relations 
with the Church are more friendly 
and educational conditions are 
rapidly improving. 

“Dr. Evans not only lists as Cath- 
olic four of his seven European 
countries ‘which are in fact over- 
whelmingly non-Catholic, not only 
misinterprets the illiteracy statis- 
tics of the other three, but he omits 
several dominantly Catholic coun- 
tries whose illiteracy is very low— 
practically the lowest in the world. 
These are Ireland, with 9.2 per 
cent.; Belgium, with 12.7 per cent.; 
and France, with 14.1 per cent. It 
is passing strange that Dr. Evans 
forgot that these are Catholic coun- 
tries—all located in Europe.” 


<i 
> 





PROTESTANT OPINION OF THE KLAN. 


THE attitude of the Ku-Klux Klan 
toward the Protestant churches is 
well-known. How it is regarded by 
them is not so clear. Individual 
Protestant clergymen, however, 
have not hesitated to make known 
their views, in most cases in 
favor of the Klan. Among others 
who have lauded the organization 
is the Rev. C. I. Oswald, a Presby- 
terian minister of Freeport, Long 
Island. During a service in his 
church recently, at which thirty- 
five white-robed Klansmen were 


As~ present, the Rev. Mr. Oswald de- 


clared: 

“The Ku-Klux Klan is the most 
popular organization in this coun- 
try to-day. You men have a right 
to wear a hood. Women walk the 
streets to-day dressed so that no- 
body can tell who they are—why 
not you? 
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“If the Catholics were a spiritual 
body instead of a political body, 
there would be no end to their 
greatness. If the Jews accepted 
Jesus Christ as their Savior, what 
a wonderful people |they would be! 

“This is a Protestant country, 
and by the grace of God we ought 
to keep it so, because it is a white 
man’s country. 

“I may make application for 
membership myself.” 

But the Klansmen have not found 
the same welcome in every Protes- 
tant church. When a group of 
Klansmen walked into the Meth- 
odis Episcopal Church at Kittan- 
ning, Pa., and offered an envelope 
to Bishop Francis J. O’Connell, who 
was preaching, they received an un- 
expected rebuke. The Bishop, re- 
fusing the envelope, said: 

“You have a perfect right to your 
own convictions, but you have no 
right to come into a religious meet- 
ing with masks on your faces. And 
you have no right to interrupt a re- 
ligious service.” 


ip, 
—_ 





BACKERS OF THE STERLING-TOWNER 
BILL. 


In an address delivered before the 
National Council of Catholic Men 
at Cincinnati last month, Dean W. 
P. Burris, Professor of Education 
at the University of Cincinnati, de- 
nounced the plan of the National 
Education Association to centralize 
control of education through meas- 
ures such as the Sterling-Towner 
bill, and condemned the Oregon 
anti-parochial-school law. Dean 


Burris declared that the campaign 
for Federal control of education is 
being fostered and partially fi- 
nanced by “one of our great secret 
orders” of national scope. 
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“This secret order,” said Dean 
Burris, “has, in fact, appropriated, 
not $125,000 to promote the N. E. 
A. bill, but, in exact figures, a sum 
amounting to $79,200 annually, in 
behalf of the following objects: 
first, a department of education in 
the national Government with a 
secretary at the head of it who 
would be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; second, a national 
university in the capital of the na- 
tion under government supervision 
and control; and, third, compulsory 
education in the public schools of 
all children at least through the 
eighth grade. 

“I need not detain you with 
lengthy comment upon this aston- 
ishing program. Suffice it to say 
that we have here a powerful secret 
organization, with large financial 
resources, working in close affilia- 
tion with the N. E. A., which not 
only seeks national control over 
education through the establish- 
ment of an executive department 
for education in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but which also seeks to 
make such control doubly secure by 
heading up education in this coun- 
try under a national university in 
the capital of the nation under gov- 
ernment supervision and control.” 

As to the allegation that only 
Catholics and “enemies of the pub- 
lic schools” oppose such legislation 
as the Sterling-Towner bill, Dean 
Burris, himself a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, de- 
clared that laws of that nature were 
opposed by olate all thoughtful 
students of education and govern- 
ment problems. 

A surprising sequel to the ad- 
dress of Dean Burris was the denial 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion that that organization is aided 
by a great secret order in its efforts 
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to secure Federal control of educa- 
tion. But to substantiate his state- 
ment, Dean Burris quotes the fol- 
lowing from a bulletin sent out by 
the N. E. A. in 1922 in favor of the 
Sterling-Towner bill: 

“A lay organization of national 
scope has appropriated $125,000 to 
be used in publicity for the meas- 
ure during the present year, and 
an annual appropriation of the 
same amount will be made until the 
provisions of the bill have been en- 
acted into law.” 

He then asks, according to the 
N. C. W. C. News Service, why the 
name of the organization, was with- 
held, had it any ulterior designs, 
what is this organization doing in 
regard to educational legislation, 
and “will this organization submit 
an itemized account showing how 
the alleged $125,000 or any part 


thereof is being spent annually?” 
When this information is furnished 
him, Dean Burris is ready to com- 
pare it with the information he 
now holds in his own possession. 


ip 
> 


ZANGWILL ON ZIONISM. 





THE speech recently delivered by 
Israel Zangwill, the famous Jewish 
writer, before the American Jewish 
Congress, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, has evoked strong crit- 
icism and denunciation from prom- 
inent Zionists in America, who are 
far from agreeing with Mr. Zang- 
will when he declares that “political 
Zionism is dead.” ~~ 

“I shall always remain per- 
suaded,” said Mr. Zangwill, “that a 
Jewish State was possible at the 
moment when the Arab was a de- 
feated enemy, liberated from the 
Turk and glad enough to take on 
any political impress; that by a pol- 
icy of racial redistribution such as 
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is now in operation between the 
Greeks and the Turks under the 
Treaty of Lausanne, combined with 
full compensation for expropriated 
land—a policy of mine with which 
even our Morning Post was orig- 
inally satisfied—the difficulty of 
making a home out of a territory in 
which we are only one out of nine 
inhabitants and in which our total 
holding of the soil is still below 4 
per cent. could have been largely 
removed. I shall always believe 
that at the critical moment the 
Zionist leadership, unconscious of 
the living forces behind it, such as 
already existed in Palestine, or 
have found fresh expression in the 
Haluzim, perhaps even’ content 
with the Achad-Haamism which, as 
Dubnow tells us, had already re- 
placed Zionism as early as the Con- 
gress of 1913, failed in nerve and 
will power. But the hour of destiny 
has passed. A _ great moment 
found, as Herzl had foreboded, a 
small people.” 

Speaking of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
Mr. Zangwill told his audience: 
“You must fight this grotesque Klan, 
not because it is a menace to Jews, 
but because it is a menace to Amer- 
ica. You must fight it by all moral 
weapons, not so much because of 
impugned Judaism, but because of 
its insults to the Catholic Church, 
which, when all is said, has to its 
credit more noble and beautiful 


‘achievements of the human spirit 


than anything the Klan can boast 
of.” This has been construed as a 
tribute to the Catholic Church. But 
if, when all is said, the Church only 
has to its credit “more noble and 
beautiful achievements of the 
spirit than anything the Klan can 
boast of,” then it would seem that 
the Church has little to boast of. 
November 15, 1923. 





Our Contributors. 


Emity Hickey, (“Christmas”) 
won her fame as a poet in 1881 by 
the publication of “A Sculptor and 
Other Poems.” This was followed 
by many other works of verse and 
prose. Miss Hickey has also an en- 
viable reputation as an educator, 
having long been a teacher of Eng- 
lish language and literature. She 
was co-founder with Dr. Frederick 
Furnivall of the Browning Society 
in England. She is one of the 


converts who has done much for the 
revival of Catholic literature in 
England. For further particulars 
of her life and works we would re- 
fer our readers to Katharine Ty- 
nan’s delightful 


appreciation in 
THE CaTHOoLic Wortp of June, 
1911. 


MICHAEL TELFAIR (“Hermes Goes 
Hunting”), whose unusual account 
of his conversion, published in these 
pages under the title of “The Open 
Window” (March, 1921), aroused 
wide interest, has since contributed 
occasional papers to other Catholic 
magazines. He holds an M.A. from 
Fordham University and is now en- 
gaged in teaching history in a New 
York school. Mr. Telfair’s treat- 
ment of spiritual things is almost 
medieval in its mingling of whim- 
sicality with reverence, a reverence 
which finds human words inad- 
equate when it comes to describing 
“how it all started.” 


JoHN RicHarpD MORELAND (“The 
Manger”) is editor of The Lyric, 
which is published at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. He is the author of two 
books of verse, one entitled Red 


Poppies in the Wheat, already pub- 
lished, and the other called “Blow- 
ing Sand,” in course of publication. 
Mr. Moreland is a frequent con- 
tributor to THE CaTHOLIC WorRLD 
and other periodicals. His poem, 
“Growth,” in Braithwaite’s Anthol- 
ogy for 1922, has been much 
praised. 


BroTHeER LEo (“A Poet Frustrate: 
H. G. Wells”) is Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oakland, California. He is a 
frequent contributor to THE CaTH- 
OLIC WorLD; and like his previous 
contributions, the present article 
shows him to be a critic both de- 
lightful and penetrating. 


Rev. Mark J. McNeat, S.J. (“The 
Destruction of Tokyo”) is Profes- 
sor of English Literature and Com- 
mercial Correspondence at _ the 
Catholic University of Japan, Tokyo. 
In 1918 Father McNeal succeeded 
Professor Playfair in the chair of 
English literature at the Imperial 
University in Tokyo, being the first 
American since Lafcadio Hearn to 
hold that position. Our readers 
are fortunate to have this graphic 
description of the Japanese~éarth- 
quake and fire, a description far 
surpassing the narrative ability of 
the ordinary — 


KATHERINE Brécy, Litt.D. (“Helen 
Parry Eden: Modern Medievalist’”’) 
needs no introduction to CaTHoLic 
Wor.p readers, who have had fre- 
quent opportunities to enjoy her 
keen and entertaining studies in 
literary criticism. 








OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. ALBert R. Banpini (“The 
Wild Man’s Dictionary”), whose 
name is now well-known to our 
readers, provides another treat in 
this sprightly discussion of a much- 
talked-of work which has not yet 
appeared in English translation. 


Rev. CHARLEs J. Quirk, S.J. (“At 
Christmas”) is a well-known poet 
whose work has frequently ap- 
peared in these pages. 


Rev. Epwin V. O’Hara, LL.D. 
(“The Agricultural Profession”), is 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, 
Eugene, Oregon, and Director of 
the Rural Life Bureau of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
The present paper is very convinc- 
ing and ought certainly to keep any 
sensible farmer on his farm and 
make any born city man think sev- 
eral times before migrating to the 
country. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN (Mrs. Leo P. 
Hartow) (“The Ocean’) is a reg- 
ular and highly esteemed contrib- 


utor. Her poem, “The Shower,” 
published in THe CaTHOoLic WorLp 
of last May, has been included in 
Braithwaite’s Anthology for 1923. 


CHarLEs E. Hopson, M. A. CANTAB., 
(“An African Christmas Present”), 
contributed his first article to THE 
CatHoLic Wortp in 1888—thirty- 
five years ago. It was a trained 
eye that noted the events of this 
story, and a practiced hand that re~ 
lated them. 


Rev. Epwarp Beran, S.J. (“Poets 
and Players at Cuffs”), is Professor 
of English at the University of De- 
troit. He offers here some very in- 
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teresting and stimulating thoughts 
on the drama and its development. 


LovisE WuHeaton (“Psyche and 
the Prophet”) is a daughter of 
Judge Charles Wheaton of Pough- 
keepsie and granddaughter of the 
Rev. Homer Wheaton, formerly 
Rector of Christ Church in that 
city, who became a Catholic in the 
wake of the Oxford Movement. She 
has contributed to The Month under 
the initials M. I.; to the Dublin Re- 
view under her own name and also 
under the heading chosen by the 
Editor, “From Convent Windows”; 
and to THe CaTHOLIc WoRLD. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“Mother- 
Wise”), an Irish schoolmaster liv- 
ing at Dungannon, Tyrone, whose 
work, appearing first in the Jrish 
Monthly and Irish Rosary, has be- 
come familiar in prose or verse to 
readers of magazines on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His first con- 
tribution to THe CaTHOLIc WorLD 
(“The Singer”) appeared in our is- 
sue for September, 1923. 


JANET L. Gorpon (“Driftwood”) 
is the author of “The Poor Man,” 
that poignantly beautiful story in 
the September CaTHOLIC WorLp 
which our readers enjoyed so much. 
Here we have another story with 
the same note of tragedy, again off- 
set by the joy and innocence of 


childhood. 


Rev. JoHN MoNnAaGHAN (“Two 
Poets Went Over to Bethlehem’’) 
is Professor of English at Fordham 
Law School, New York City. He is 
a new contributor. To him and to 
all our contributors and readers, 
we wish a very merry Christmas. 





Mew Books. 


The Cambridge ,Ancient History. 
Edited by J. B. ‘Bury, S. A. Cook, 
and F. E. Adcock. Vol. I. Egypt 
and Babylonia to 1580 ns. c. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $8.50. 
The task to which scholars have 

set themselves of reconstructing 

the history of the early civilizations 
of the world is a vast one and has 
by no means been completed. How 
vast may be gathered from a casual 
statement in this book that “the 
writing of a history of Sumer and 
Accad [the early civilizations of 


Mesopotamia] involves the task of 
reconstructing the course of events 
from tablets relating to some 2,500 
years; and often the sources are de- 


ficient, the statements are obscure.” 
Ur of the Chaldees, once the home 
of Abraham, the city of the Moon- 
god, is now being excavated, and 
pictures of the work in progress 
have appeared in various journals. 
From these one can glean an idea 
of the mounds and refuse heaps 
out of which, by painful process of 
examination of them and of the 
records which they contain, the his- 
tory of once great and powerful 
cities, such as Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, has to be extracted. That it 
has been done with much success, 
works like this afford abundant ev- 
idence, but that much still remains 
to be elucidated is admitted fully 
in many places. 

Of primitive man in geological 
time and in the Neolithic and 
Bronze Periods—naturally the first 
topic to be handled in such a book— 
Professor Myres deals in the first 
section, and those who know his 
tharming little book in the “Home 


University Library,” on The Dawn 
of History, will understand with 
what knowledge and insight he 
writes, and with how light a touch 
he introduces his readers to the dif- 
ficult problems which he has to 
handle. Professor R. A. S. Macal- 
ister, whose long experience in ex- 
cavation in the Near East and in 
later days in Ireland makes him an 
authority on the subject, gives an 
admirable account of what has been 
done in the past in this direction. 
We then enter upon the history of 
the regions indicated in the sub- 
title of this volume. 

Chronology is the first fence that 
has to be surmounted. Now, in this, 
we have the Egyptian records and 
those of Babylon; but how difficult 
they are to set down in clear order 
and date—as we can set down the 
chronology of, say, the past three 
hundred years—will best be under- 
stood by those who have followed 
the successive efforts of Sir Flin- 
ders Petrie, recognized as the first 
living authority on the subject, to 
adjust the chronology of Egypt— 
which, from the records ought to 
be the easiest to adjust—efforts 
which have varied, we believe, from 
time to time by as much as one 
thousand years. How much less 
certain all attempts to fix the chro- 
nology of prehistoric days must be 
can be gauged the extraordinary 
discrepancies, amounting to as 
much as hundreds of thousands of 
years, which we find in the works 
of different writers. 

The histories of the different 
civilizations, which follow upon 
these introductory matters, are here 
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written by the best authorities, and 
embody the most minute results of 
the vast amount of work which 
has been devoted to the great and 
now extinct civilizations with which 
they deal. Although Old Testament 
history is touched on but briefly 
in this first volume, the matter in 
these pages is of preéminent im- 
portance to all students of that sub- 
ject. For example, Hammurabi, 
the “Amraphel” of Genesis xiv. 1, 
receives full attention, as does his 
remarkable code of laws; these, it 
is pointed out, were not laws of his 
invention, but laws in operation 
which he codified. There were two 
hundred and eighty-five of these, 
and the infraction of many of them 
drew down the penalty of death. 
Some of them were intolerably 
harsh. For example, a flagrantly 
careless and uneconomical wife 
might be drowned; the builder of 
a house which fell down and killed 
the owner might also be put to 
death, but there, it would) seem, 
with more reason. It is scarcely 
necessary Ao add that this volume, 
and no doubt those which are to 
succeed it, must find a place in 
every library of any importance, 
public or private. B. C. A. W. 
The Pageant of Greece. Edited by 
R. W. Livingstone. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $2.75. 
We have been told that the 
eagerness with which Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s translations from Euripides 
were received by the public was- 
due to the welcome contrast they 
made, by their warmth and color, 
to the unidiomatic and lifeless lan- 
guage we had come to look upon 
as the native speech of the gods. 
We had accepted it on authority 
that Euripides was a poet; now we 
can read Murray and realize it. Mr. 
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Livingstone has done for all Greek 
literature what his distinguished 
colleague is accredited with having 
done for Euripides. Those who 
have believed only on authority that 
Greek literature, 


“like a dome_of many-colored 
glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eter- 
nity,” 


now may read the Pageant of Greece 
and understand why the figure is 
not strained. 

Mr. Livingstone has compiled an 
anthology which is yet something 
more than an anthology. Every 
department of Greek literature is 
covered. There is a chapter on 
Homer, one on lyric poetry, one on 
comedy, one on tragedy; three on 
history—one for each of the great 
historians, if, indeed, Xenophon 
may be justly so called; and three 
on philosophy—one on the Sophists 
and Socrates, the others on Plato 
and Aristotle. The last four chap- 
ters are apportioned to oratory, 
Theocritus and the epigrammatists, 
Plutarch, and science. The ex- 
cerpts, except perhaps for oratory 
and the tragedy, are long enough 
and broad enough to be representa- 
tive. 

Such collections, however, have 
been made before. It was not left 
for the twentieth century to devise 


‘the florilegium. What gives Mr. 


Livingstone’s compilation its 
unique value is that he has not suf- 
fered it to remain merely a collec- 
tion. He has woven the pieces into 
a continuous whole so that, in our 
judgment, he achieves fully the pur- 
pose announced in his preface, 
“that one who reads these pages 
will not merely read famous or 
typical extracts from the great 
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Greek writers, but will follow in 
outline the vast intellectual devel- 
opment which started with Homer 
and outlasted the Roman empire.” 

In the crucible of ripe scholar- 
ship, and under, the white heat of 
his own belief in the glory that was 
Greece, Mr. Livingstone has fused 
innumerable elements into an or- 
ganic whole. More prosaically, he 
has contrived to bring unity out of 
endless variety, by historical intro- 
ductions and biographical sketches, 
by succinct though thorough synop- 
ses of omitted passages or whole 
works, and by illustrations, corre- 
lations, and comparisons. Some- 
times his introductions to a depart- 
ment or an individual writer are 
hardly more than thumb-nail 
sketches; sometimes they are full- 
blown essays; always are they au- 
thoritative; occasionally they are 


masterly, as those on tragedy and 


on science. His running fire of 
commentary on the text is brilliant. 
We close the book feeling with 
Gladstone, when he concluded his 
studies in Homer, that we are step- 
ping from a palace of enchantment 
into the cold gray light of a winter 
day. E. F. H. 


One Hour With Him. By the Very 
Reverend Monsignor J. L. J. Kir- 
lin. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

There is an admirable mixture of 
poetry and practicality throughout 
these brief discourses by Monsignor 
Kirlin, revised and enriched since 
their original appearance in Em- 
manuel, Like Papini’s monumental 
Life of Christ, the volume is very 
human and studiously unacademic: 
and where Signor Papini, the lay- 
man, strove to bring the personality 
of “Christ, the Ever Living, with 
loving vividness before the eyes of 
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living men,” to “startle” modern 
souls back into belief, these sensi- 
tive but never sensational sermons 
hold up the Blessed Sacrament as 
in a monstrance of words, that the 
hearts of Catholics may be mag- 
netized into love for “the Great 
Lover of all the World.” 

The author treads for the most 
part upon familiar ground, using as 
texts such themes of everyday de- 
votion as the Beatitudes, the Mys- 
teries of the Rosary, or the Stations 
of the Cross—but he does not take 
them for granted. Instead, he 
looks at them with “the eye of a 
fresh mind,” dramatizing them, and 
then drawing from them a wealth 
of application to our own spiritual 
and even temporal problems. And 
always, in undertone, runs the re- 
frain of the Divine Voice crying, 
“Come to Me all you who labor and 
are heavily laden, and I will refresh 
you”—while even “as the life of 
Jerusalem went on that dread day 
without thought of Him on Calvary, 
so to-day the tide of the world 
sweeps by the Church in which 
stands and waits its God. Men sin 
and play, eat and drink, sleep and 
plan without thought of the won- 
drous mystery of the Eucharistic 
Life.” 

It would be a temptation to quote 
further if space did not obviously 
forbid, for the book is full of his- 
torical and doctrinal lore—it is 
deeply thought, and best of all, so 
deeply felt that it forces the reader 
into feeling, t The first chapter 
speaks with an impassioned elo- 
quence that recalls nothing in re- 
cent devotional literature so much 
as the last chapter of Monsignor 
Benson’s Christ in the Church. 
There is the same almost lyrical 
sweep of words, the same curious 


poignancy of appeal, which leave 
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the heart less soothed than stirred. 
For religious seeking stimulating 
suggestions for Holy Hour sermons 
and meditations, or for the laity 
who appreciate unhackneyed spiri- 
tual reading, the little volume 
seems an almost predestined 
Christmas gift. K. B. 


Fancies Versus Fads. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Gilbert Chesterton is a case, if 
ever there was one, of the anima 
naturaliter catholica; but, though 
his instincts have always been 
strongly Catholic, his attitude, up 
to the time of his reception into the 
Church, was generally that of a 
man who felt that, if he did not de- 
fend the Faith, the Faith would be 
overborne by its foes. At last he is 


able to rest comfortably in the as- 


surance that heresies, if recurrent, 
are also ephemeral. There is 
hardly any need to fight the mon- 
sters that begin to decay as corpses 
even before they are quite dead. 
Or, if they must be confuted, it is 
merely for the fun of the intel- 
lectual exercise, and not because 
they are nearly so dangerous as 
they seem. 

To the rapid judgment of these 
things—fantasies rather than her- 
esies—Chesterton brings again in 
this book his “health and humor 
and a trust in God”; and discusses, 
among other matters, feminism and 
free verse, psychoanalysis and free 
love, prohibition and Milton. The- 
book as a whole is not so good as 
some of the earlier collections of es- 
says, though like all his books al- 
most every paragraph has in it 
something brilliant and profound. 
But the concluding essay, “Milton 
and Merry England,” is possibly the 
best bit of writing of its kind that 
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Mr. Chesterton has ever done. That 
alone would make it well worth 
buying, for into its twenty pages he 
packs not merely a_ penetrating 
criticism of Milton—“an almost 
solitary example of a man of mag- 
nificent genius whose greatness 
does not depend at all upon moral 
earnestness, or upon anything con- 
nected with morality’—but the 
truest explanation that has been 
given of England and English his- 
tory since the disaster of the Pur- 
itan triumph. T. M. 


Man. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
For Better For Worse. Same Author. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.75. 
In Man, a title as comprehensive 
as it is brief, the author’s plan, as 
set forth in the Preface, is to show 
man in his relation to “the basic 
eternal truths, in a form which, it 
is hoped, will appeal to the modern 
mind.” The result is an admirable 
work of direction for the average 
Catholic, and indeed for every man, 
treating of his origin, the means of 
salvation, his end; in short, it is 
the first week of the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, sketched so clearly 
and convincingly that the reader 
finds himself halfway through the 
book before he realizes it, led on by 
the engaging and forceful style, 
with its simple and unanswerable 
reasoning, its wealth of illustration 
and epigram, its old truths pre- 
sented so strikingly as to seem new 
intellectual treasures now appre- 
hended for the first time. Father 
Scott’s chapters convince us not 
only that it is the just thing, the 
important thing, to save our souls, 
but also the most logical thing. 
Through the whole runs a blessed 
note of toleration, and so gently are 
the lessons taught that they seem 
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to have been leading inevitably to 
the beautiful chapter on the love of 
God which brings the book to a 
close. Man is Father Scott at- his 
best, which is high praise, indeed, 
to those who are familiar with his 
former distinguished apologetic 
and devotional contributions to 
Catholic literature. 

Although a novel in every sense 
of the word, For Better For Worse, 
by the same author, contains infor- 
mation of the greatest value to 
Catholics regarding the laws of the 
Church pertaining to the Sacrament 
of Matrimony and the ceremonies 
for its performance. Better still, 
wholesome lessons, showing the 
practical wisdom of those same 
laws and ceremonies when brought 
into opposition with the ways of 
the world, form the warp running 
through the woof of a very timely 
and entertaining story. 


Comedies and Errors. By Henry 
Harland. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00. 

This is a new reprint of a book 
of delightful short stories by the 
author of The Cardinal’s Snuff-Boz, 
one of the most exquisitely done of 
modern-day novels. Mr. Harland 
had insight, delicacy of touch, a 
Gallic sense of irony and humor, 
and a vein of sentiment which was 
reserved for such things as are 
lovely and of good report. There 
is an abiding charm in these tales, 
first published twenty-five years 
ago, which is eloquent of the gra- 
cious personality of a man whose 
distinctive gifts made his early 
death a genuine loss to literature. 
Henry James wrote a charming re- 
view of Comedies and Errors on its 
first appearance and pronounced it 
“alive with felicities and delicacies.” 
He praised especially “Rooms,” 
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“Tirala-Tirala,” and “Flower of 
the Quince”; but he might well 
have added “The Confidante,” the 
touching idyl “The House of Eu- 
lalie,” “Cousin Rosalys,” and that 
exquisite thing, one of the most per- 
fect short stories in the language, 
“Rosemary for Remembrance.” 
Henry Harland was widely traveled, 
and the atmosphere of many a Eu- 
ropean center clings to these pages: 
Roman gardens, Monte Carlo, the 
Latin Quarter, a country house in 
Surrey, the Bay of Naples under a 
soft spring night “like a dark sap- 
phire.” Everywhere are grace, per- 
fection of treatment, fragrance, 
beauty of finish. For this reprint 
the * publishers deserve hearty 
thanks. J. J. R. 


Everybody’s Prayer Book. By Rev. 
Cornelius Joseph Holland, S.T.L. 
New York: Blase Benziger & Co., 
Inc. 

This book offers to the adult and 
the child a collection of prayers 
calculated to inspire earnest devo- 
tion and to cultivate a spirit in har- 
mony with the most Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The make-up is as 
attractive as the content; marginal 
descriptive notes replace the con- 
ventional heading in pointing out 
the prayer for each need and occa- 
sion. The price varies according 
to binding: cloth, red edges, 60 
cents; imitation leather, gold edges, 
85 cents; real leather, gold edges, 
$1.25. 


Eugenics. By /Valére Fallon, S.J. 
Translated by Ernest C. Messen- 


ger. New York: Benziger Bros. 

40 cents. 

The subject with which this little 
book is concerned is one which has 
gained a somewhat unsavory repu- 
tation amongst those believing in a 
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Christian type of society. This is 
largely due to the extravagant state- 
ments of some extremists and per- 
haps particularly to the legislation 
of certain of the States, legislation 
which, the book assures us, has re- 
mained a dead letter. Yet no one 
can look into statistics like those 
of the well-known “Jukes” family 
and others, without feeling that a 
very important question is opened 
up, and one intimately connected 
with the well-being of the State. 
In other words, there is a rational 
and legitimate study of eugenics, 
and it is that aspect of the case 
which is well dealt with by the 
learned Jesuit author of this book 
and made generally available by 
the translation and notes of its Eng- 
lish sponsor. B. C. A. W. 


Mussolini: The Birth of a New De- 
mocracy. By G. M. Godden. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 
This is an account of the rise of 

Fascismo and a delineation \of its 

leader in a concise yet comprehen- 

sive way. “The author, in describ- 
ing “red” atrocities, seems inclined 
to crimson the geranium, and, as to 
particular incidents, names are 
often badly misspelt, circumstances 
romanticized, trivialities magnified; 
but the main facts are true, and the 
“Black Shirts” deserve most of the 
praises here given them. Of course, 
like most of the writers about Fa- 
scismo, the author sins by omission; 
magnificent as has been the Fascisti’s 
fight against disintegrating Bolshe=- 
vism, the whole credit for “saving 
Italy” cannot be given to them. All 
the time, during and after the war, 
the Italian Popular Party (or, as it 
might be called, the Militant Cath- 
olic Party) was at work; it stemmed 
the tide when Fascismo was not 
yet a factor, and it furnished the 
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nuclei of loyal workers that could 
be relied upon in the event of po- 
litical strikes. The great strike at 
the beginning of August, 1922, the 
last Bolshevist spasm, was crushed 
by the Fascisti with the codperation 
of the Popular Party workers. 
This book, written by an English 
author, was published originally in 
England; it was evidently conceived 
as “anti-red” propaganda and to 
stir loyal Britons toward the ideals 
and the practices of Fascismo 
against the time, that from many 
indications seems impending, when 
old England may have to deal with 
a situation similar to that in Italy 
in the past few years. The book 
covers the development of Fa- 
scismo till about the middle of the 
present year; possibly the later 
events and the inevitable internal 
crisis of the party, due to its sud- 
den over-expansion, infiltration of 
political ambitions, local rivalries, 
and unavoidable excesses, might 
not justify all of the author’s exul- 
tant expectations, yet the vitality of 
the party and the personality of its 
leader seem to assure the perma- 
nency of the benefits of Fascismo 
for Italy. A. R. B. 


Mark Twain’s Speeches. With an 
Introduction by Arthur Bigelow 


Paine. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.25. 


Nothing is gained for Mark 


‘Twain’s repute by the publication 


of this collection of his speeches. 
They lack, inevitably, the glow of 
the occasion and of the spoken 
word; as William Dean Howells 
wrote, in his “Appreciation,” “they 
will address themselves to the 
minds and hearts of those who read 
them, but not with the effect of 
those who heard them; Clemens 
would have said, not with half the 
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effect.” True, there are some flashes 
of Twain’s humor in them, but few 
and far between; and they do very 
little in throwing new light on the 
man himself, for it goes without 
saying that on,the platform or at 
the formal guest table Twain 
spoke with a more guarded tongue 
than when he let himself go in the 
full swing of his books. 

The most that can be drawn from 
this volume is a valuable sugges- 
tion or two on the art of public 
speaking, and one luminous word— 
a bright relief against the cus- 
tomary darkness of Twain’s bleak 
pessimism— when the famous 
author is heard declaring that the 
man who travels, when “cast into 
trouble and misfortune in strange 
lands and being mercifully cared 
for by those he never saw before 
. . . begins to learn that best les- 
son of all—that one which cul- 
minates in the conviction that God 
puts something good and something 
lovable in every man His hands 
create—that the world is not a cold, 
harsh, cruel prison house, stocked 
with all manner of selfishness and 
hate and wickedness.” Alas! it was 
away back in 1869 that Twain 
thought such thoughts as these. He 
forgot “that best lesson of all” long 
years before he passed away, much 
to his own loss and that of his fel- 
low men. Cc. P. 


The Birth of Psyche. By L. Charles- 


Baudouin. Translated by Fred 
Rothwell. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00. 

There are two ways of approach 
to the appreciation of this delight- 
ful volume, one from the artistic, 
the other from the scientific point 
of view; but in whatever way it 
may be evaluated, it will afford 
genuine satisfaction; for it com- 
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bines, in a higher, inclusive vision, 
the truthfulness and precision 
characteristic of science with the 
imaginativeness and creativeness 
peculiar to poetry. The author pro- 
poses to give a faithful transcript 
of his childhood memories, at the 
age when the spiritual self awakens 
and conscious adjustment to the 
outer world takes place. Though 
there is no doubt that he reinter- 
prets his childhood experiences in 
the light of fuller adult knowledge, 
and at times embroiders on them 
designs of later origin, nevertheless 
the reconstruction of his childhood 
remains a fascinating and authentic 
human document of great interest, 
which vouchsafes us the most in- 
timate glimpses of the child-soul. 

We learn much about the world 
of the child, which is a world 
strangely distorted and subjectively 
focused, in which trivialities loom 
large and eclipse matters of su- 
preme moment. Childhood abounds 
with intense tragedies, poignant sor- 
rows, and keen disappointments, of 
which grown folk know nothing 
and of which they are unwittingly 
the cause. Parents and educators 
who read the book will obtain a 
more sympathetic insight into the 
world of the child and learn to 
treat with indulgence and defer- 
ence what to them may seem ab- 
surdities, but which to the child 
are grim realities. Though the 
author is an adherent of psycho- 
analysis, this fact is nowhere ob- 
trusively evident, nor is there the 
slightest vestige of morbidity. Ref- 
erences to religion are made in a 
reverential and even devout atti- 
tude of mind. 

Considered as a piece of art, the 
work is of the finest texture; it ap- 
pears to be woven of gossamer 
threads and touched with pastel 
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tints. Happily, the translation pre- 
serves the daintiness of the original. 
Cc. B. 


Belief and Freedom. By Bernard 
Holland. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.75. 

The treatment of this little work 
is psychological rather than histor- 
ical or theological. The author, a 
convert to the Catholic Faith, points 
out that hesitation about entering 
the Church frequently springs from 
a false notion of faith, as though 
he who accepts the Church as his 
guide in matters of belief, must an- 
tecedently have a reasoned convic- 
tion as to the truth of each and 
every doctrine that the Church 
teaches; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, and as the great doctors like 
Saints Augustine, Anselm, and 


Thomas emphasize, belief or accept- 


ance of the doctrinal authority of 
the Church comes first, and under- 
standing of the mysteries of faith 
follows. As one reads this work he 
feels that the writer somewhat over- 
looks whattheologians call the pre- 
amble of faith, or the motives of 
credibility, which beget moral cer- 
tainty as to the fact of revelation, 
and the intellectual character of the 
assént of faith, as well as the fact 
that the authority of God and not 
the assurance of the Church is the 
formal motive or reason for the as- 
sent. 

But the author is not a technical 
theologian, but a layman, though 
quite a scholarly one; and, there-~ 
fore, his method of presenting the 
faith is not scientific, but popular, 
and perhaps on that account the 
more effective for his intended read- 
ers. His appeal is to experience— 
his own and that of other converts. 
He has found the great gift of God, 
the priceless pearl; he wishes to 
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share it with others less fortunate. 
He realizes the vain fears that hold 
back even men of good will to 
whom the Catholic Church is most 
attractive. The venture of the will 
is all important. And the entire 
influence of this concise treatise 
urges upon them the necessity 
and wisdom of making the all- 
important decision, which will 
dispel their prejudices and al- 
lay their fears, and replace these 
by peace and joy and a sense of 
freedom undreamed of by non- 
Catholics. For the beauty and 
grandeur of the Catholic Church is 
like unto that of the stained glass 
window—blurred and distorted to 
the outside spectator, but lovely to 
the eye of him who enters the grand 
cathedral. c PF. C, 


The Outline of Literature. Edited 
by John Drinkwater. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Vol. I. 
$4.50. 

This is the initial volume of a 
three-volume work, edited by John 
Drinkwater, the English poet. The 
object of the work, it is stated, is 
“to present, in a simple form that 
has authority, brief annals of the 
most living record of the soul of 
man.” The first volume treats of 
the most important writers from 
the earliest times through the Ren- 
aissance. The appreciation of 
Homer is good, though the multiple 


‘author theory is upheld, and the 


pagan myths as well as the liter- 
ature of Rome are ably handled. 
The chapter on the Middle Ages is 
of the most sketchy kind, and the 
same criticism holds good of that 
on the Renaissance, regarding which 
the possibilities for adequate treat- 
ment would seem to be too good 
to be missed. When we read: “The 
Renaissance was, in a sense, a re- 
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bellion against the domination of 
a narrow, ignorant, monastical 
tyranny,” we can afford to smile. 
But we cannot pass over in that 
manner the chapter called “The 
Story of the Bible.” The inspira- 
tion of the Bible is not accepted, 
the deuterocanonical books are 
“apocryphal,” and some of them 
“are not worthy of the Bible,” while 
the Canticle of Canticles is “merely 
a collection of unconnected love 
lyrics” and “in no sense a religious 
work.” 

Despite the beautiful illustrations 
and various other points of merit 
in this volume, a Catholic cannot 
accept Canon Barnes’s essay on the 
Bible nor let it pass in a work of 
this type without protest. J. J. R. 


Colin. By E. F. Benson. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

It is a curious production, this 
story of hatred and diabolical pos- 
session, and all the more curious 
coming from the pen of the kindly 
Oxford professor whose best liter- 
ary work still remains, in my 
opinion, the memoir he wrote of 
his lamented brother, the late Mon- 
signor Robert Hugh Benson. It is 
a far cry from that tender, loving, 
and beautifully reticent life-story 
of a saintly and radiant character 
to this romance of a family wrecked 
and rotted from within, by devilish 
inheritance from an ancestor who 
sold his soul for the smile of that 
historic old reprobate, Elizabeth, 
ironically called “the virgin queen.” 

In this book one meets none but 
hateful and nasty people, people, in 
fact, of the most astounding and 
brazen immorality; yet the story 
holds. For the author is not only 
clever beyond all surmising in his 
invention of situations, each new 
scene unfolding a newer surprise, 
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but he maintains his dramatic sus- 
pense throughout by never permit- 
ting the expectation wholly to die 
that some Stanier will yet break the 
family’s evil spell and redeem him- 
self and his blood. It is this ex- 
pectation which makes one look 
forward to the second part of the 
romance, to be published later. For 
the present, it should be said that 
those critics are wrong who have 
condemned Mr. Benson’s book as 
immoral. Seeing in it merely a 
thesis of moral irresponsibility, ac- 
cording to which all men who do 
evil may simply snap their fingers 
and blame their sins on some re- 
mote ancestor, these critics forget 
that the author always insists that 
each generation of Staniers is given 
its chance to repudiate the devil’s 
bargain and get back to God and 
morality. It is true, however, that 
Benson weakens his moral case by 
also insisting on what he calls “the 
gradual fading” of the legend, thus 
dulling the sharp edge of his spir- 
itual conflict. His sequel must show 
us some Stanier facing not only the 
loss of the world through rejection 
of his evil inheritance, but facing it 
with forces vitiated by generations 
of inherent demoralization. But is 
this not, in itself, a heroic problem 
of moral responsibility? Cc. P. 


The Dream and Other Poems. By 
John Masefield. Illustrated by 
Judith Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

It is safe to say that if an Amer- 
ican publisher stood sponsor for the 
publication of this volume, instead 
of merely enjoying the American 
rights, its appearance would be 
received by British reviewers with 
comments on the high price asked 
by Americans for little bulk, and 
if it had been written by anyone 
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but Masefield, it would probably be 
received with no comment at all. 
The book contains nine poems, one 
of them eked out to cover twenty- 
three pages by being printed on 
only the upper half of the page; 
two of the poems, including the 
longest, have been printed in other 
editions of Mr. Masefield’s works. 
All the poems, as the jacket states, 
are “characterized by his accus- 
tomed beauty of phrase”; there is 
no gainsaying that, although the 
meaning of the phrases is not al- 
ways clear. The title poem is a 
graphic reproduction of the fluid 
experiences of dreamland, a some- 
what feudal dreamland, which af- 
fords opportunity for many a Mase- 
fieldian line. 

“The Haunted” is a far more in- 
tense and vivid poem, expressing the 
none too cheerful thoughts aroused 
by the contemplation of the portrait 
of a gentleman in a puce coat 


“Whose flesh the worm 

Has mawed this hundred years, 

Whose clothes the moth a cen- 
tury since, 

Has channelled to a term.” 


The poems are all indubitably 
Masefield, but Masefield at his 
second best. B. M. K. 


The American Convert Movement. 
By Rev. Edward J. Mannix. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co. $2.00. 
This volume is valuable, not only 
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truth might be in the Catholic 
Church is first experienced. This 
is essentially an external grace, in 
which the will and intellect play 
no important part. 2. The Con- 
science stage, in which is expe- 
rienced, on preéxisting intellectual 
grounds, a moral obligation to in- 
vestigate. Though not distinct in 
itself therefrom, it is a specific 
function of the intellect. 3. The 
Investigation stage, in which the 
motives of faith are examined—es- 
sentially a matter of the intellect. 
4. Faith, at which time is made the 
formal profession. 

These various steps towards con- 
version are illustrated by incidents 
in the lives of American converts. 
Father Whitney starts on the way 
through the rescue of Father Kent 
Stone’s Invitation Heeded from a 
watery grave while aboard the 
“Mercury”; Horace Horton is called 
to a priest’s rectory by the Angelus 
bells of St. John the Baptist 
Church, New York; Father Kent 
Stone tells of his struggle to be true 
to conscience in An Awakening. 

Such a book has a real apologetic 
value. Bishop Shahan well says in 
his preface: “To chronicle an ever 
increasing number of such exem- 
plifiers of conscience from every 
walk of life and in every year is a 
satisfactory answer, even to the 
practical American, who wants re- 
sults. It is the fairest argument, 
and one most acceptable to the 
typical American mind, since it is 


for the number of distinguished~based on freedom of choice and 


converts it chronicles, but espe- 
cially for the author’s careful analy- 
sis of the process of conversion. 
He speaks of four distinct stages 
in the convert’s approach to the 
true fold: 1. The Intimation, Atten- 
tion, Curiosity, or Occasion stage, 
during which the idea that the 


sincerity of conviction.” B.L. C. 
The Journal of John Work. Edited 
by William S. Lewis and Paul C. 
Phillips. Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Co. $6.00. 
This is an invaluable addition to 
the documentary history of the 
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West. Opening with a comprehen- 
sive sketch of “The Fur Trade in 
the Northwest,” it gives to the 
reader a solid background for the 
graphic narrative unfolded in the 
Work journal, which makes up the 
second half of the volume. To the 
student this book will recommend 
itself for the infinite care with 
which it has been prepared; fully 
documented, checked up at every 
turn, it furnishes one of the most 
complete records ever drawn from 
the archives of America. But the 
lay reader will find it as absorbing 
—as a story—as the historian will 
as a document; for in these in- 
formal daily jottings of a rough- 
and-ready trader and_ explorer, 
there is recounted as stirring a tale 
of adventure, courage, and hard- 
ship as any fictionist could invent. 
Indeed, it would not be surprising 
to see some romancer of the future 
lay hands on the diary of John 
Work and produce therefrom a 
classic story of the West in the 
making. That would be a refresh- 
ing variant from the usual Western 
story, and it would be an easy task 
for the novelist, who would find in 
it not only a rich and authentic 
array of incident, but an ample 
field for characterization. 

The plain, stout-hearted Irish- 
man, John Work, whose very name 
seems Gesigned for a tale of man- 
hood and struggle, fighting odds at 
every turn, not alone in the perils 
of the Indian wilderness, but in the 
“politics” of the great Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which employed 
him, but which never properly 
recognized his labors—here is a 
hero ready-made. The footnotes, 
localizing many of the chief points 
of Work’s travels, make the Journal 
all the more interesting. The map, 
however, is inadequate. Cc. P. 
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Princes of His People. I. St. John 
the Evangelist; II. The Apoc- 
alypse. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$1.75. 

The present volume belongs to 
the “Household of God” series. The 
work is not a commentary, but 
rather a study about the Apocalypse 
of St. John the Apostle. The sub- 
jects treated succeed each other in 
their logical order, the structure 
and the recipients of the Apocalypse 
salutation and mandatory vision, 
the letters to the seven churches, 
the Apocalypse of the future, and 
an epilogue. In the opinion of 
Father Martindale, the grave dif- 
ficulty of understanding at least a 
greater part of St. John’s vision 
should not deter us from the at- 
tempt to penetrate into the mys- 
teries of this sublime message, as 
the book is evidently intended by 
the Holy Spirit for man’s instruc- 
tion and guidance. The author ap- 
proaches the problem of interpret- 
ing the Apocalyptic narrative by 
endeavoring to answer the question 
of what the Apocalypse meant to 
the immediate recipients of this ex- 
alted work. Much that is obscure 
for us might have been easily 
understood by the Christians of that 
period. Father Martindale shows 
deep knowledge of theology, his- 
tory, and the classics; he is_equally 
conversant with them all and 
brings them to bear upon the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem. He 
here essays even a more daring 
task, which he undertakes with 
much reverence and timidity, to 
analyze the mind of the Beloved 
Disciple at the time of the writing 
of the Apocalypse. The author is 
well aware that this method of in- 
terpretation is beset with difficul- 
ties, but it is one that will be pro- 
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ductive of best results, as there is 

so little authoritative Catholic tra- 

dition to guide us for this study. 
J. Ss. 


A Short History of Christian The- 
ophagy. By Preserved Smith, 
Ph.D. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00. 

This book has only one good fea- 
ture—a strong statement that the 
Church’s teaching on the Eucharist 
is Apostolic doctrine. “The dogma 
of the sacrifice of the Mass, repu- 
diated by nearly all of the Reform- 
ers, and the dogma of the Real 
Presence, repudiated by some of 
them, were .. . in fact the teach- 
ings of the primitive church” (p. 7). 
We thank Dr. Smith for this testi- 
mony to our Apostolicity. But we 
cannot follow him when he says 
that “Paul . .. evolved from his 
inner consciousness the myth of a 
Savior who should die, be eaten, 
and rise again” (p. 78), that “Paul 
fabled that Christ instituted the 
Supper” (p. 76), and that the whole 
doctrine of’the Eucharist is a sort 
of borrowing of pagan myths and 
customs. It is Dr. Smith who is 
fabling and evolving from his in- 
ner consciousness. 


The Vision Beatific. By John D. 
Walshe, S.J. San Jose, Califor- 
nia: Millard Brothers. 

On the occasion of the golden 
jubilee of Father Walshe, a well- 
known Jesuit priest of California, 
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sion of a soul led by his guardian 
angel through the celestial realms. 
Planned somewhat on the order of 
the Divine Comedy, it is not too 
much to say that the Californian 
poet has more than once approx- 
imated the spiritual beauty of the 
immortal Dante. This is an ideal 
gift book which the Catholic public 
should thoroughly enjoy. Cc. P. 


Children’s Books. Little readers 
have a treat in store for them in 
Lil’lady (Notre Dame, Ind.: The 
Ave Maria. $1.00), for, like a jewel 
in the setting of her Southern home, 
she is both rare and charming. 
Mrs. Waggaman shows that she 
knows and loves the old-fashioned 
Southern darky; the dialect and 
characterization are perfect. The 
story of Livio Capece Galeota in A 
Little Soldier of Christ, by Gabriel 
Francis Powers (The Ave Maria. 
25 cents), is a most remarkable one, 
and one which should tend to 
strengthen our own faith, for from 
the time that he was four years old, 
until his early death at the age of 
seven, Livio’s devotion to Our Lord 
was the most striking and prom- 
inent characteristic of his baby life. 
The story here told shows a child 
of the Italian nobility, reared in 
luxurious surroundings, intelligent, 
active, and a very real boy, yet a 
boy full of spirituality. The little 
book deserves a careful reading. 

We read through at one sitting 
the story of Michael Faversham, the 


this exquisite edition of his poem hero of The Young Knight (Boston: 


is published by a group of his 
friends. They have done well in 


thus presenting the work of Father 
Walshe to the general public in a 
beautiful and permanent form, il- 
lustrated by a very fine drawing by 
Dorothy Wallace. The poem re- 
counts in noble blank verse the vi- 





L. C. Page & Co., Inc. $1.65). It 
is vivid and full of action, and the 
author, who modestly hides under 
the initials “I. M. B. of K.,” has 
furnished our young people with a 
real treat. Michael, who when we 
first meet him is a lad of twelve, 
goes with his uncle, a Knight of St. 
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John, to Rhodes, where he takes a 
very active part in its defense. He 
is full of boyish pranks, but never- 
theless absolutely devoted to the 
cause of “The Lord Christ and the 
Holy Cross.” | 

The Story of Our Lord for Chil- 
dren, by Katharine Tynan (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.50), is 
written, as is everything from Mrs. 
Hinkson’s pen, in simple, pure, and 
correct English, and while she 
quotes largely from the Scriptures, 
she has managed to use words that 
little children will understand. 
The illustrations are full-page and 
in color. Father Boyton, in 
Whoopee! (Benziger Bros. $1.25), 
has again written a real thriller for 
boys. This story opens with a most 
unusual adventure when his hero, 
“Wish” Craig, rescues the Pres- 
ident’s Panama hat from a watery 
grave, and wins an invitation to a 
trip on the “Mayflower.” Neil Mur- 
ray is the hero of In the Wilds of 
the Canyon, by Father Spalding 
(Benziger Bros. $1.00), and when 
you know him you will think de- 
servedly so. The scene is laid in 
Mexico, where Neil has the good 
fortune to camp, and his exciting 
adventures there will be the envy 
of both boys and girls. 

Nothing could be more charming 
as a small gift than the well-known 
and much-loved story, The Rose 
and the Ring, which is included in 
“The Little Library” (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00). Itisa 
dainty little volume, full of Thack- 
eray’s own illustrations, which are 
so profuse that in the reading we 
learn to know just how Prince 
Giglio, the Princess Angelica, Gruf- 
fanuff, Bulbo, and the other fas- 
cinating characters all looked. 
Susanna’s Auction, from _ the 
French, with illustrations by Boutet 
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de Monvel (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.00), is written for very small 
children, but we predict that the 
grown-ups, too, will revel in this 
quaint little tale. Very charming 
and unusual is the story of Jean 
Paul and his little white mice, Lady 
Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette, 
translated from the French of 
Baroness E. Martineau des Chesnez 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.00). It is 
typically French, of course, but will 
lose none of its interest on that ac- 
count for our American boys and 
girls, and they will love the pic- 
tures. Charlie and His Puppy 
Bingo, by Violet Maxwell and Helen 
Hill (The Macmillan Co. $1.25), 
we are sure, will delight little read- 
ers. The story is written just as 
though it were being told, which 
adds to its attraction, as do the 
charming illustrations with which 
the book abounds. 

Winona’s Dreams Come True. 
By Margaret Widdemer (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.75). 
We are always glad to hear more of 
Winona, and this volume takes her 
through many adventures, new and 
interesting, culminating in the 
greatest adventure of all in a girl’s 
life, when her dreams promise to 
come true. The story of Rip Van 
Winkle (J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 
cents) is hailed with delight by the 
children of each succeeding gener- 
ation. This new edition in the 
“Children’s Classic Series” is beau- 
tifully illustrated in color. 

Toys and Joys, by Olive Mann 
Reams (Boston: The Four Seas Co. 
$1.00), is a volume of very flimsy 
jingles—hardly rimes—in which 
each toy in a nursery is given a 
place, and each possible pleasure 
that a child may have, from a 
Fourth of July celebration to a 
Christmas party, is sung. 























Some Makers of American Literature. 
By William Lyon Phelps. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Co. $2.50. 
This book contains the lectures 

given by Professor Phelps at Dart- 
mouth in 1922 and ‘is rich in bril- 
liant estimates of such diverse 
types as Franklin, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Cooper, Webster, Lincoln, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, and Mark 
Twain. Professor Phelps has the 
gift, which is of genius, of making 
dead days and the dwellers therein 
live again, and under his spell the 
stern old Puritan Edwards stands 
as vitally forth as the cynical hu- 
morist Mark Twain. 

Not the least stimulating pages 
in this brilliant book contain the 
author’s own comments on men 
and things: when he vindicates 
Webster from the odium of his 
“Seventh of March” speech, he con- 
fesses that the old antagonism to 
the great statesman and orator still 
flames out now and then, “an in- 
dication of the triumph of senti- 
ment over reason and of the vitality 
of prejudice.” Speaking of 'Haw- 
thorne, Professor Phelps observes: 
“Uncontrollable reserve marks the 
divergence between Hawthorne and 
many of our contemporary writers, 
who have an uncontrollable lack 
of it.” Again: “Emerson was never 
disturbed by hostile criticism; his 
sufferings came from his disciples. 
In this paradise of cranks he moved 
with a serenity all his own. 
When Thoreau was jailed for his 
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He admires his genius but is alive 
to his defects and weaknesses. 
“His book on Shakespeare was ap- 
palling in the ignorance it dis- 
played; and with no guide to reli- 
gion except humor and common 
sense, it is not surprising that he 
saw just nothing. His absolute 
pessimism, like that of many hu- 
morists, was the mind defeating it- 
self.” 

Professor Phelps is not the mere 
trumpeter of other men’s thoughts. 
He is an original thinker whose 
scholarship, sanity, and brilliancy 
combine to make this volume no- 
table. J. J. R. 


Composition and Rhetoric. By Wil- 
liam M. Tanner. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.56. 

Composition and Rhetoric by Practice. 
By William Williams and J. C. 
Tressler. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. $1.64. 

Both these books are based on 
practical experience of the needs 
and capacities of the average stu- 
dent, and in both, but especially in 
the former, an effort is made to 
train students to the correct use of 
spoken English, of which there is 
deplorable need. In this connec- 
tion both have lists of common er- 
rors in diction which would make 
useful and surprising reading to 
many who have left school days be- 
hind and possess serene confidence 
in the correctness and forcefulness 
of their speech. Although Mr. Tan- 


political principles, Emerson went~ ner disclaims any desire to “develop 


to see him, and was shocked at 
the apparition behind the bars. To 
his sorrowful question, ‘Henry, 
why are you here?’ came the defi- 
ant rejoinder, ‘Why are you not 
here?’ ” 

Professor Phelps’s brief study of 
Mark Twain is delightfully keen. 





writers,” he has written an excep- 
tionally useful chapter on the short 
— combining analysis and sug- 
gestion so effectively that, where 
creative ability exists, it must surely 
be discovered or developed. Mr. 
Tanner also supplies in an Appen- 
dix an unusually valuable list of 
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suggestions for studying the prin- 
cipal types of literature. 

The work of Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Tressler seems to be adapted 
for less advanced pupils. It pos- 
sesses, in common with the former, 
many excellent exercises in the 
writing and speaking of English 
and in addition carries a chapter 
on the use of the voice and one on 
parliamentary practice, both ex- 
ceedingly useful where it is de- 
sired to train pupils in public 
speaking. 


Foreign Publications. La Priére 
de Toutes les Heures, by Pierre 
Charles, S.J. (Bruges: Charles Bey- 
aert. Vol. Il. 5/fr.). Every one 
will find these thoughtful medita- 
tions most helpful. In simple 


words, totally devoid of sentimental 
piety, we are taught the love of 


Christ and how to answer God’s ap- 
peal for our hearts. 

From Pierre Téqui, Paris: Le 
Diz-Huitiéme Siécle: Littéraire, by 
A. Brou (Vol. I. 7fr. 50), covers 
the ground from the death of Louis 
XIV. to the appearance of the Ency- 
clopédie. Worthy of special men- 
tion are the chapters on the Re- 
gency, the beginnings of Voltaire 
and Montesquieu, the political phil- 
osophy of The Spirit of Laws, and 
above all the Introduction on the 
general characteristics of French 
thought and literature in the eight- 
eenth century. La Mére et ses En- 
fants (3fr.). In three conferences 
Mgr. Tissier has given to Christian 
mothers the fruit of his deep expe- 
rience with children. In a reserved, 
captivating, and substantial man- 
ner he treats of their studies, recre- 
ations, and vocations. In La Con- 
templation Chrétienne (7 fr. 50), 
Dom Louismet, in his usual limpid 
style, aims at giving to the soul the 
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simple theological lesson of the cat- 
echism, the knowledge of the love 
of God. L’Abbé Giloteaux, in La 
Bienheureuse Thérése de Enfant 
Jésus (5 fr.), has brought before his 
readers the spirituality of the little 
Beata and the beauty of her doc- 
trine, showing that by way of spir- 
itual childhood holiness is attain- 
able by all souls of good will. A 
Jésus-Hostie par Marie, by Abbé 
Lanier (1fr.), is written partic- 
ularly for pious, simple souls, show- 
ing that because the Blessed Virgin 
is the mother of divine grace, she 
has the mission of leading souls to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Directoire 
Pratique pour le Clergé, by Canon 
Laurent (5 fr.), in question and an- 
swer form, discusses briefly but ac- 
curately the rights and duties of 
the priest in the active ministry. 
Another excellent summary of 
moral theology, which has been 
brought up to date in accordance 
with the latest decisions of the 
Roman Congregations, is Directoire 
Pratique du Jeune Confesseur, by 
Alexandre Ciolli, translated by 
Abbé Mazoyer (2 vols., 10 fr. each). 
In the interesting study, A la Con- 
quéte des Ames (7fr.50), Abbé 
Nicolay gives his fellow priests the 
benefit_of his many years’ experi- 
ence in training the young men of 
his parish. In La Morale du Christ 
(2d edition, 5fr.), Abbé Reynaud 
argues for a return to the morals 
of the Gospel of Christ. In a dozen 
chapters he treats of the Command- 
ments and the evangelical counsels, 
the imitation of Christ, the proofs 
of immortality, and the eternal 
sanctions of reward and punish- 
ment. Retraite de Jeunes Gens, by 
Abbé Millot (7 fr. 50), treats of the 
virtue of purity; its enemies, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; and 
the means of safeguarding it, 

















prayer, confession, communion, 
and devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
The best part of the volume con- 
sists of the anecdotes gathered 
from the lives of the saints. 
L’Abbé Soulier, in his Retraite des 
Serviteurs de Marie (6fr.), lays 
special emphasis on devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

From P. Lethielleux, Paris: La 
Conscience Morale (7fr.50). In 
language of remarkable clearness 
and simplicity, Pére Noble treats of 
the psychology of moral conscience 
and its different degrees of respon- 
sibility, natural and supernatural 
improvements of the moral con- 
science, sinful and virtuous con- 
science. Thanks to the painstaking 
efforts of a distinguished Benedic- 
tine scholar, Dom Castel, who has 
given us an account of his labors in 
a remarkable Preface, we now pos- 
sess, in Méditations et Priéres de 
Saint Anselme (7 fr. 50), the gen- 
uine text of this beloved Doctor’s 
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In Les Divertisse- 
ments et la Conscience Chrétienne, 
by F. A. Vuillermet, O.P. (7 fr. 75), 
young people will find precise and 
sound doctrine to guide them from 
the mad pursuit of pleasure which 
threatens to engulf society of the 


ascetical works. 


present day. Sponsa Verbi. La 
Vierge consacrée au Christ (2 fr. 40) 
is a volume of substantial doctrine 
and of great elevation of thought, 
as are all the ascetic works of Dom 
Marmion. 

The Carmelites of Paray-le- 
Monial have just published the life 
of their foundress, Mére Marie de 
Jésus (Paris: Mignard Fréres. 10 
fr.) Like the majority of Carmel- 
ite foundations, Paray-le-Monial 
began in the direst poverty, but de- 
veloped and progressed in a totally 
supernatural manner. The spirit 
of St. Teresa breathes in every page 
of this volume, especially in the 
chapters devoted to Mother Mary’s 
conferences on the spiritual life. 
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